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PREFACE. 



In the Essentials of Geometry, the author has endeavored 
to prepare a work suited to the needs of high schools and 
academies. It will also^be found to answer as well the 
requirements of colleges and scientific schools. 

In some of its features, the work is similar to the author's 
Eevised Plane and Solid Geometry; but important improve- 
ments have been introduced, which are in line with the 
present requirements of many progressive teachers. • 

In a number of propositions, the figure is given, and a 
statement of what is to be proved ; the details of the proof 
being left to the pupil, usually with a hint as to the method 
of demonstration to be employed. 

The propositions and corollaries left in this way for the 
pupil to demonstrate will be found in the following sec- 
tions : — 

Book I., §§ 51, 75, 76, 78, 79, 96, 102, 110, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 136. 

Book II., §§ 158, 160, 165, 170, 172 (Case III.), 174, 178, 
179, 193 (Case III.), 194, and 201. 

Book III., §§ 251, 257, 261, 264, 268, 278, 282, 284, and 
286. 

Book IV., §§ 312 and 316. 

Book v., §§ 346, 347, and 350. 

• • • 
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iv PREFACE. 

Book VI., §§ 405, 407, 412, 414, 415, 416, 417, 420, 421, 
434, 437, 440, 442, and 444. 

Book VII., §§ 491, 495, 507, 512, 513, 521, 528, 529, and 
530. 

Book VIII., §§ 554, 559, 578, 580, 581, 594, 595, 601, 603, 
608, 613, 614, 625 (Case II.), 630, 631, 635, and 637. 

Book IX., §§ 654, 656, 660, 673, and 679. 

There are also Problems in Construction in which the 
construction or proof is left to the pupil. 

Another important improvement consists in giving figures 
and suggestions for the exercises. In Book I., the pupil 
has a figure for every non-numerical exercise; after that, 
they are only given with the more difficult ones. 

In many of the exercises in construction, the pupil is 
expected to discuss the problem, or point out its limitations. 

In Book I., and also in the first eighteen propositions of 
Book VI., the authority for each statement of a proof is 
given directly after the statement, in smaller type, enclosed 
in brackets. In the remaining portions of the work, the 
formal statement of the authority is omitted ; but the num- 
ber of the section where it is to be found is usually given. 

In a number of cases, however, where the pupil is pre- 
sumed, from practice, to be so familiar with the authority 
as not to require reference to the section where it is to be 
found, there is given merely an interrogation-point. 

In all these cases the pupil should be required to give 
the authority as carefully and accurately as if it were actu- 
ally printed on the page. 

Another improvement consists in marking the parts of 
a demonstration by the words Given, To Prove, and Proof, 
printed in heavy-faced type. 

A similar system is followed in the Constructions, by the 
use of the words Given, Required, Construction, and Proof. 

A minor improvement is the omission of the definite 
article in speaking of geometrical magnitudes; thus we 
speak of "angle A,^^ "triangle ABC,^^ etc., and not "the 
angle -4," "the triangle ABO^^ etc. 



PREFACE. V 

Symbols and abbreviations have been freely used ; a list 
of these will be found on page 4. 

Particular attention has been given to putting the propo- 
sitions in the first part of Book I. in a form adapted to the 
needs of a Beginner. 

The pages have been arranged in such a way as to avoid 
the necessity, while reading a proof, of turning the page for 
reference to the figure. 

The Appendix to the Plane Geometry contains proposi- 
tions on Maxima and Minima of Plane Figures, and Sym- 
metrical Figures; also, additional exercises of somewhat 
greater difficulty than those previously given. 

The Appendix to the Solid Geometry contains rigorous 
proofs of the limit statements made in §§ 639, 650, 667, 
and 674. 

The author wishes to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
many suggestions which he has received from teachers in 
all parts of the country, which have added materially to 
the value of the work. 

WEBSTER WELLS. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

1899. 



Stereoscopic views of many of the figures in the Solid Geometry 
have been prepared. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
publishers. 
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PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 




/ 

/ 



A material body. 



A geometrical eoUd. 



1. A material body, such as a block of wood, occupies a 
limited or hounded portion of space. 

The boundary which separates such a body from sur- 
rounding space is called the surface of the body. 

* 2. If the material composing such a body could be con- 
ceived as taken away from it, without alteritig the form or 
shape of the hounding surface, there would remain a portion 
of space having the same bounding surface as the former 
material body ; this portion of space is called a geometrical 
solid, or simply a solid. 

The surface which bounds it is called a geometrical sur- 
face, or simply a surface; it is also called the surface of the 
solid. 

3. If two geometrical surfaces intersect 
each other, that which is common to both is 
called a geometrical line, or simply a line. 

Thus, if surfaces AB and CD cut each 
other, their common intersection, EF, is a 
line. 

1 





2 GEOMETRY. 

4. If two geometrical lines intersect 
each other, that which is common to both 
is called a geometrical point, or simply a 
point, ^ ^ 

Thus, if lines AB and CD cut each other, their common 
intersection, 0, is a point. 

5. A solid has extension in every direction; but this is not 
true of surfaces and lines. 

A point has extension in no direction, but simply position 
in space, 

6. A surface may be conceived as existing independently 
in space, without reference to the solid whose boundary it 
forms. 

In like manner, we may conceive of lines and points as 
having an independent existence in space. 

7. A straight line, or right line, is a line which has the 
same direction throughout its length ; as AB, 

F a 

A B 



A straight line. A curve. A broken line. 

'A curved line, or curve, is a line no portion of which is 
straight; as CD. 

A broken line is a line which is composed of different 
successive straight lines ; as EFGH. 

8. The word " line " will be used hereafter as signifying 
a straight line, 

9. A plane surface, or plane, is a surface such that the 
straight line joining any two of its points j^ 
lies entirely in the surface. 

Thus, if P and Q are any two points in 
surface MN, and the straight line joining ' 2V 

P and Q lies entirely in the surface, then MN is a plane. 

10. A curved surface is a surface no portion of which is 
plane. 




PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. ;} 

IL We may conceive of a straight line as being of un- 
limited extent in regard to length ; and in like manner we 
may conceive of a plane as being of unlimited extent in 
regard to length and breadth. 

12. A geometrical figure is any combination of points, 
lines, surfaces, or solids. 

A plane figure is a figure formed by points and lines all 
lying in the same plane. 

A geometrical figure is called rectilinear, or nght-lined, 
when it is composed of straight lines only. 

13. Geometry treats of the properties, construction, and 
measurement of geometrical figures. 

14. Plane Geometry treats of plane figures only. 

Solid Geometry, also called Geometry of Space, or Geometry 
of Three Dimensions, treats of figures which are not plane. 

15. An Axiom is a truth which is assumed without proof 
as being self-evident. 

A Tlieorem is a truth which requires demonstration. 

A Problem is a question proposed for solution. 

A Proposition is a general term for a theorem or problem. 

A Postulate assumes the possibility of solving a certain 
problem. 

A Corollary is a secondary theorem, which is an imme- 
diate consequence of the proposition which it follows. 

A Scholium is a remark or note. 

An Hypothesis is a supposition made either in the state- 
ment or the demonstration of a proposition. 

16. Postulates. 

1. We assume that a straight line can be drawn between 
any two points. 

2. We assume that a straight line can be produced (i.e., 
prolonged) indefinitely in either direction. 

17. Axioms. 

We assume the truth of the following: 
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1. Things which are equal to the same thing, or to eqvxds, 
are equal to ea^h other. 

2. If the same operation he performed upon equals, the 
results will he equal, 

3. B\it one straight line can he drawn hetween two points, 

4. A straight line is the shortest line hetween two points. 

5. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts, 

6. The whole is greater than any of its parts. 

18. Since but one straight line can be drawn between two 
points, a straight line is said to be determined by any two of 
its points. 

19. Symbols and Abbreviations. 

The following symbols will be used in the work : 

+, plus. A, triangle. 

— , minus. A, triangles. 

X , multiplied by. ±, perpendicular, is perpen- 

=, equals. dicular to. 

=0=, equivalent, is equivalent Js, perpendiculars. 

to. II , parallel, is parallel to. 

>, is greater than. lis, parallels. 

<, is less than. O, parallelogram. 

.-., therefore. lU, parallelograms. 
Z, angle. O, circle. 

A, angles. (D, circles. 

The following abbreviations will also be used : 

Ax., Axiom. Sup., Supplementary. 

Def., Definition. Alt., Alternate. 

Hyp., Hypothesis. Int., Interior. 

Cons., Construction. Ext., Exterior. 

Rt., Right. Corresp., Corresponding. 

Str., Straight. Rect., Rectangle, rec- 
Adj., Adjacent. tangular. 
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Book I. 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES, 




DEFINITXONS AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

20. An angle (Z) is the amount of diverg- 
ence of two straight lines which are drawn 
from the same point in different directions. 

The point is called the vertex of the angle, 
and the straight lines are called its sides. 

2L. If there is but one angle at a given vertex, it may be 
designated by the letter at that vertex ; but if two or more 
angles have the same vertex, we avoid ambiguity by naming 
also a letter on each side, placing the letter at the vertex 
between the others. 

Thus, we should call the angle of § 20 "angle 0"; but 
if there were other angles having the same vertex, we 
should read it either AOB or BOA. 

Another way of designating an angle is by means of a 
letter placed between its sides; examples of this will be 
found in § 71. 

22. Two geometrical figures are said to be equal when 
one can be applied to the other so that they shall coincide 
throughout. 

To prove two angles equal, we do not consider the lengths 
of their sides. 
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' Thus, if angle ABC can be apjilied to angle DEF in such 
a manner that j^oint B shall fall 
on point E, and sides AB and 
BG on sides DE and EF, respec- 
tively, the angles are equal, even 
if sides AB and BC are not equal 
in length to sides DE and EF^ respectively. 

23. Two angles are said to be adjacent 
when they have the same vertex, and a 
common side between them ; as AOB and 

Boa 

PERPENDICULAR LINES. 

24. If from a given point in a straight line a line be 
drawn meeting the given line in such a way as to make the 
adjacent angles equal, each of the equal angles is called a 
right angUy and the lines are said to be perpendicular (±) 
to each other. „ 

Thus, if from point A in straight line CD 
line ABhe drawn in such a way as to make 
angles BAC and BAD equal, each of these 
angles is a right angle, and AB and CD are 
perpendicular to each other. 



D 



Prop. I. Theorem. 

25. At a given point in a straight line, a perpendicular to 
the line can be drawn, and but one. 




C 



Let C be the given point in straight line AB. 
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To prove that a perpendicular can be drawn to AB at C, 
and but one. 

Draw a straight line CD in such a position that angle 
BCD shall be less than angle ACD; and let line CD be 
turned about point C as a pivot towards the position CA. 

Then, angle BCD will constantly increase; and angle 
ACD will constantly diminish, until it becomes less than 
angle BCD; and it is evident that there is one position 
of CDf and only one, in which these angles are equal. 

Let CE be this position ; then by the definition of § 24, 
CE is perpendicular to AB. 

Hence, a perpendicular can be drawn to AB at C, and 
but one. 

26. Cor. All right angles are equal. 

Let ABC and DEF be right angles. 

To prove angles ABC and DEF 
equal. Ji 

Let angle ABC be superposed (i.e., 
placed) upon angle DEF in such a way that point B shall 
fall upon point E, and line AB upon line DE. 

Then, line BC will fall upon line EF; for otherwise we 
should have two lines perpendicular to DE at E, which is 
impossible. 

[At a given point in a straight line, but one perpendicular to the 
line can be drawn.] (§ 25) 

Hence, angles ABC and DEF are equal (§ 22), 



E 



DEFINITIONS. 

27. An a/yate angle is an angle which 
is less than a right angle ; as ABC 

An obtuse angle is an angle which is 
greater than a right angle ; as DEF. 

Acute and obtuse angles are called 
oblique angles; and intersecting lines 
which are not perpendicular, are said to 
be oblique to each other. 
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28. Two angles are said to be vertical, 
or opposite, when the sides of one are the 
prolongations of the sides of the other ; as 
AEC and BED. 

29. An angle is measured by finding how many times it 
contains another angle, adopted arbitrarily as the unit of 
measure. 

The usual unit of measure is the degree, which is the 
ninetieth part of a right angle. 

To express fractional parts of the unit, the degree is 
divided into sixty equal parts called minutes, and the min- 
ute into sixty equal parts, called seconds. 

Degrees, minutes, and seconds are represented by the 
symbols, °, ', '', respectively. 

Thus, 43° 22' 37" represents an angle of 43 degrees, 22 
minutes, and 37 seconds. 

30. If the sum of two angles is a right angle, or 90°, one 
is called the complement of the other ; and if their sum is 
two right angles, or 180°, one is called the supplement of the 
other. 

For example, the complement of an angle of 34° is 
90° — 34°, or 56° ; and the supplement of an angle of 34° is 
180° - 34°, or 146°. 

Two angles which are complements of each other are 
called complementary; and two angles which are supple- 
ments of each other are called supplementary. 

31. It is evident that 

1. The complements of equal angles are equxd. 

2. The supplements of equal angles are equal, 

EXERCISES. 

1. How many degrees are there in the complement of 47° ? of 83° ? 
of 90°? 

2. How many degrees are there in the supplement of 31° ? of 90° ? 
of 178° ? 
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, 3. How many degrees are there in the complement, and in the 
supplement, of an angle equal to ^^ of a right angle ? 

4. How many degrees are there in an angle whose supplement is 
equal to f f of its complement ? 

5. Two angles are complementary, and the greater exceeds the 
less by 37°. How many degrees are there in each angle ? 

Pbop. II. Theobem. 

32. If two adjacent angles Jiave their exterior sides in the 
same straight line, their sum is equal to two right angles. 

E 




AC B 

Let angles ACD and BCD have their sides AC and BC 
in the same straight line. 

To prove the sum of angles ACD and BCD equal to two 
right angles. 

Draw line CE perpendicular to AB at C 

[At a given point in a straight line, a perpendicular to the line can 
be drawn.] (§ 25) 

Then, it is evident that the sum of angles ACD and BCD 
is equal to the sum of angles ACE and BCE. 

But since CE is perpendicular to AB, angles ACE and 
BCE are right angles. 

Hence, the sum of angles ACD and BCD is equal to two 
right angles. 

33. Sch. Since angles ACD and BCD are supplementary 
(§ 30), the theorem may be stated as follows : 

Jf two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in the same 
straight line, they are supplementary. 

Such angles are called supplementary-adjacent. 
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34. Cor. I. The sum of aU the angles on the same side of 
a straight line at a given point is equal to two right angles. 

This is evident from § 32. 

35. Cor. n. The sum of all the angles about a point in 
a jdane is equal to four right angles. 

Let AOB, BOO, COD, and DOA be angles about the 
point 0. 

To prove the sura of angles AOB, 
BOO, COD, and DOA equal to four 
right angles. E -^ A 

Produce ^0 to ^. 

Then, the sum of angles AOB, BOC, 
and COE is equal to two right angles. 

[The sum of all the angles on the same side of a straight line at 
a given point is equal to two right angles.] (§ 34) 

In like manner, the sum of angles EOD and DOA is 
equal to two right angles. 

Therefore, the sum of angles AOB, BOC, COD, and DOA 
is equal to four right angles. 




Ex. 6. If, in the figure of § 35, angles AOB, BOC, and COD are 
respectively 49°, 88°, and | of a right angle, how many degrees are 
there in angle AOD ? 

36. Sch. The pupil will now observe that a demonstra- 
tion, in Geometry, consists of three parts : 

1. The statement of what is given in the figure, 

2. Tlie statement of what is to be proved. 

3. The proof 

In the remaining propositions of the work, we shall mark 
clearly the three divisions of the demonstration by heavy- 
faced type, and employ the symbols and abbreviations of 
§ 20. 
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Pbop. III. Theorem. 

37. If the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two right 
angles^ their exterior sides lie in the same straight line. 



.,^E 



A C B 

Oiven the sum of adj. A ACD and BCD equal to two 
rt. A, 

To Prove that AC and BC lie in the same str. line. 

Proof. If AC and BC do not lie in the same str. line, let 
CE be in the same str. line with AC 

Then since ACE is a str. line, Z ECD is the supplement 
of Z ACD. 

[If two adj. A have their ext. sides in the same str. line, they are 
supplementary.] (§ 33) 

But by hyp., Z ACD + Z BCD = two rt. A. 
Whence, Z BCD is the supplement of Z ACD, (§ 30) 
Then since both Z ECD and Z BCD are supplements of 
Z ACD, Z ECD = Z jBCZ>. 

[The supplements of equal A are equal.] (§ 31) 

Hence, J^O coincides with BC, and ^0 and BC lie in the 
same str. line. 

38. Sch. I. It will be observed that the enunciation of 
every theorem consists essentially of two parts ; the Hypoth- 
esis, and the Conclusion. 

Thus, we may enunciate Prop. I as follows : 

Hypothesis. If a point be taken in a given straight line, 

Conclusion. A perpendicular to the line at the given point 
can be drawn, and but one. 
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39. Sch. n. We may enunciate Prop. II as follows : 

Hypothesis. If two adjacent angles have their exterior 
sides in the same straight line, 

Conclusion. Their sum is equal to two right angles. 

Again, we may enunciate Prop. Ill : 

Hypothesis. If the sum of two adjacent angles is equal 
to two right angles, 

Conclusion. Their exterior sides lie in the same straight 
line. 

One proposition is said to be the Converse of another when 
the hypothesis and conclusion of the first are, respectively, 
the conclusion and hypothesis of the second. 

It is evident from the above considerations that Prop. Ill 
is the converse of Prop. II. 

Prop. IV. Theorem. 

40. If two straight lines inter sect ^ the vertical angles are 
equal, 

A-- 




Given str. lines AB and CD intersecting at 0. 

To Prove ZAOC=ZBOD. 

Proof. Since A AGO and AOD have their ext. sides in 
str. line CZ>, Z AOC is the supplement of Z AOD. 

[If two adj. A have their ext. sides in the same str. line, they are 
supplementary.] (§ 33) 

For the same reason, Z BOD is the supplement of Z AOD. 

.', ZAOC=ZBOD. 

[The supplements of equal A are equal.] (§ 31) 

In like manner, we may prove 

ZAOD=ZBOa 
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EXERCISES. 

7. If, in the figure of Prop. IV., /.AOD = 137°, how many degrees 
are there in 50a? mAOGf in BOD? 

8. Two angles are supplementary, and the greater is seven times 
the less. How many degrees are there in each angle ? 

Pbop. V. Theorem. 

4L If a perpeiidicular he erected at the middle point of a 
straight line, 

I. Any point in the perpendicular is eqtuiUy distant from 
the extremities of the line, 

II. Any point without the perpendicular is unequally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line. 




I. Given line CD ± to line AB at its middle point D, E 
any point in CD, and lines AE and BE, 

To Prove AE = BE. 

Proof. Superpose figure BDE upon figure ADE by fold- 
ing it over about line DE as an axis. 

Now Z BDE = Z ADE, 

[All rt. A are equal.] (§ 26) 

Then, line BD will fall upon line AD, 
But by hyp., BD = AD. 

Whence, point B will fall on point A. 
Then line BE will coincide with line AE, 
[But one str. line can be drawn between two points.] (Ax. 3) 

.-. AE=BE. 
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ADD 

TI. OiTan line CD ± to line AB at its middle point Z>, 
Faiiy ]f(>'mt without CIJ, and lines AF ajid BF. 
To Prove AF > BF. 

Proof. J-^jt ylF intersect CD at J5?, and draw line BE, 
Now BE + EF>BF. 

\A Htr. Uric iH the 8hoitcst line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

But, BE=AE. 

f If a L )hj fn-ectcrd at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
tlifj j \n efjually dintant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41, I) 

Hubstituiiiig for BE its equal AE, we have 

AE -f EF> BF, OT AF> BF. 

42 Cor. I. Every point which is equally distant from the 
extremitieH of a straifjht line, lies in the perpendicular erected 
ai the midflle jmnt of the line, 

43. Cor. II. Since a straight line is determined by any 
two of its points (§ 18), it follows from § 42 that 

Tvm points, each equally distant from the extremities of a 
strai/jfU line, determine a perpendicular at its middle point. 

44. Cor. in. When figure BDE is superposed upon figure 
A 1)E, in tlie proof of § 41, 1., Z.EBD coincides with Z EAD, 
and Z BED with Z AED, 

iniat is, Z EAD = Z EBD, and Z AED = Z BED. 
Then, if lines be draivn to the extremities of a straight line 
from any point in the perpendicular erected at its middle point, 

1. They make equal angles with the line. 

2. Tliey make equal angles with the perpendicular. 
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Pbop. VI. Theorem. 

45. From a given point without a straight line, a perpen- 
dicular can he drawn to the line, and but one. 



J^\ 




\D 



H 



O 



Oiven point C without line AB. 

To Prove that a ± can be drawn from C to AB, and but one. 

Proof. Let line ^^be ± to line FG at H. 

[At a given point in a str. line, a ± to the line can be drawn.] (§ 25) 

Apply line FG to line ABy and move it along until HK 
passes through (7; let point H fall at D, and draw line CD. 
Then, CD is ± AB. 

If possible, let CE be another ± from C to AB. 
Produce CD to C, making CD = CD, and draw line EC 
By cons., ED is ± to CC at its middle point D. 

.'. ZCED = ZC'ED. 

[If lines be drawn to the extremities of a str. line from any point in 
the ± erected at its middle point, they make equal A with the ±.] 

(§44) 
But by hyp., Z CED is a rt. Z ; then, Z C'ED is a rt. Z. 

.-. Z CED + Z CED = two rt. A 

Then line CEC is a str. line. 

[If the sum of two adj. A is equal to two rt. A, their ext. sides lie 
in the same str. line.] (§ 37) 

But this is impossible, for, by cons., GDC is a str. line. 
[But one str. line can be drawn between two points.] (Ax. 3) 

Hence, CE cannot be ± AB, and CD is the only ± that 
can be drawn. 
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Prop. VII. Theorem. 

46. Tlie perpendicular is the shortest line that can be drawn 
from a point to a straight line. 




GKven CD the ± from point C to line AB^ and CE any- 
other atr. line from C to AB. 

To Prove CD < CE. 

Proof. Produce CD to O', making CD = CD, and draw 
line EC. 

By cons., ED is ± to CO at its middle point D, 

.-. CE=C'E. 

[If a J. be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in the 
± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41) 

But CD + DC'<CE + EC'. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax 4.) 

Substituting for DC and EC their equals CD and CE, 

respectively, we have 

2CD<2CE. 

.-. CD<CE. 

47. Sch. The distance of a point from a line is understood 
to mean the length of the perpendicular from the point to 
the line. 



:. 9. Find the number of degrees in the angle the sum of whose 
supplement and complement is 196°. 
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Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

48. If two lines he drawn from a point to the extremities of 
a straight line, their sum is greater than the sum of two other 
lines similarly drawn, hut enveloped hy them. 




Given lines AB and AC drawn from point A to the 
extremities of line 5(7; and DB and DC two other lines 
similarly drawn, but enveloped by AB and AC. 

To Prove AB±AC>DB-^ DC 

Proof. Produce BD to meet AC at E. 

Now AB + AE> BE, 

[A str. line is the shortest line hetween two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Adding EC to both members of the inequality, 

BA^AC>BE + EC 
Again, DE-\-EC> DC 

Adding BD to both members of the inequality, 

BE-\-EC>BD-\-DC 

Since BA + ACis greater than BE -\- EC, which is itself 
greater than BD + DC, it follows that 

AB + AC>DBi-DC 

EXERCISES. 

10. The straight line which bisects an angle 
bisects also its vertical angle. 

(If 0^ bisects ZAOC, ZAOE = ZCOE; E 
and these A are equal to ABOF and DOF, 
respectively.) C 




{ 
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11. The bifloctorR of a pair of yertical angles lie in the same 
Ktrai^ht litio. 

(KI«. of Ex. 10. To prove JFOFa str. line. Z. COE= Z.DOF, for 
thoy are the lialvoH of (Miual A ; but ZZ)Oi&+Z COE = 2 rt. ^4, and 
therefore /iJ)OK -V/LDOF-'l rt. A) 

12. The biHectors of two supplementary ad- 
jacent angles are perpendicular to each other. 

(We have / ACD + Z BCD = 2 rt. ^t ; and \ / ^F 

A DCK and DCF are the halves of A ACD and 
BCD^ respectively.) 

13. If the bisectors of two adjacent angles are perpendicular, the 
angh'H are supplementary. 

(FlK. of Kx. 12. Sum of ADGE and DCF= 1 rt. Z, and ADCE 
and DCF&Tii the halves of A ACD and BCD, respectively.) 

14. A line drawn through the vertex of an angle '^1 
perpendicular to its bisector makes equal angles with ^^ 
the sides of the given angle. O 

(A AOD and BOB are complements of AAOG 
and BOCt respectively.) . ^ 

Prop. IX. Theorem. 

49. If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a straight 
line, 

I. Two oblique lines cutting off equal distances from the 
foot of the perpendicular from the point to the line are equal. 

II. Of two oblique lines cutting off unequal distances from 
the foot of the perpendicular from the point to the line, the 
more remote is the greater, 

C 





I. Oiven CD the ± from point to line AB; and CE and 
CF oblique lines from C to AB, cutting off equal distances 
from the foot of CD, 
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To Prove CE = OF. 

Proof. By hyp., CD is ± to EF at its middle point D. 

.-. CE=CF. 

[If a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41) 




II. Given CD the ± from point C to line AB; and CE 
and CF oblique lines from C to AB, cutting off unequal 
distances from the foot of CD ; CF being the more remote. 

To Prove CF > CE, 

Proof. Produce CD to <7, making CD = CD, and draw 
lines CE and CF. 

By cons., AD is ± to (7(7 at its middle point D, 

.-. (72^ = CF, and CE = CE. 

[If a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41) 

But CF+FC>CE + EC, 

[If two lines be drawn from a point to the extremities of a str. line, 
their sum is > the sum of two other lines similarly drawn, but en- 
veloped by them.] (§ 48) 

Substituting for FC and EC their equals CF and CE, 

respectively, we have 

2CF>2CE. 

,'. CF>CE. 

Note. The theorem holds equally if oblique line CE is on the 
opposite side of perpendicular CD from CF. 
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Prop. X. Theorem. 

50. (Converse of Prop. IX., I.) If oblique lines he drawn 
from a point to a straight line, two equal oblique lines cut off 
equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular from the 
point to the line. 




AE D FB 



Oiven CD the _L from point C to line AB, and CE and 
CF equal oblique lines from to AB. 

To Prove DE = DF. 

Proof. We know that DE is either >, equal to, or < 
DF, 
If we suppose DE > DF, CE would be > CF. 

[If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a str. line, of two oblique 
lines cutting off unequal distances from the foot of the ± from the 
point to the line, the more remote is the greater.] (§ 49) 

But this is contrary to the hypothesis that CE = CF. 
Hence, DE cannot be > DF. 

In like manner, if we suppose DE < DF, CE would be 
< CF, which is contrary to the hypothesis that CE = CF. 
Hence, DE cannot be < DF. 

Then, if DE can be neither > DF, nor < DF, we must 
have DE = DF, 

Note. The method of proof exemplified in Prop. X is known as 
the '* Indirect Method," or the " Beductio ad Absiirdum.''^ 

The truth of a proposition is demonstrated by making every pos- 
sible supposition in regard to the matter, and showing that, in all 
cases except the one which we wish to prove, the supposition leadis to 
something which is contrary to the hypothesis. 
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51. Cor. (Converse of Prop. IX, II.) If two unequal 
oblique lines he drawn from a point to a straight line, the 
greater cuts off the greater distance from 

the foot of the perpendicular from the 
point to the line, 

Oiven CD the ± from point C to line 
AB ; and CE and CF unequal oblique 
lines from C to AB, CF being > CE, 

To Prove DF > DE, 

(Prove by Eeductio ad Absurdum; by § 49, I, DE cannot 
equal DF, and by § 49, II, it cannot be > DF:) 

PARALLEL LINES. 

52. Def. Two straight lines are said to be parallel (II) 

when they lie in the same plane, and ^ ^ 

cannot meet however far they may be 

produced; as AB and CD, ^ ^ 

53. Ax. We assume that but one straight line can be 
drawn through a given point parallel to a given straight line. 

Prop. XI. Theorem. 

54. Two perpendiculars to the same straight line are 
parallel. ^ 



D 



Given lines AB and CD ± to line AC, 
To Prove AB II CD, 

Proof. If AJB and CD are not II, they will meet in some 
point if sufficiently produced (§ 52). 

We should then have two Js from this point to AC, which 

is impossible. 

[From a given point without a str. line, but one ± can be drawn to 
the line.] (§46) 

Therefore, AB and CD cannot meet, and are H. 
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riiop. XII. Theorem. 

k Two Mtraifjht lines parallel to the same straight line are 
jMindlHl to Mich otfier, 

A B 



D 



E 



Oiren liriftH AB and CD II to line EF. 
To Prore AB I! CD. 

ttoot. U AB and CI) are not II, they will meet in some 
jKiint if Miiffirnently produced. (§ 52) 

VV<? hlioiild then have two lines drawn through this point 
H Ui EFf which is impossible. 

[ Hut tniH Htr, Hue can be drawn through a given point li to a given 
ntr, lifM;. J (§ ^) 

Therefore, AB and CD cannot meet, and are II. 

Prop. XIII. Theorem. 

66. A straight line perpendicular to one of two parallels is 
Iterjtendicular to tJte other. 






Oiven lines AB and CD II, and line AC ± AB. 
To Prove ACl. CD. 

Proof. If CD is not ± AC, let line CE be ± AC. 
Then since AB and (7^ are ± .40, (7^ II AB. 
[Two ^ to the same str. line are II.] (§ 64) 

But by hyp., CD II AB. 

Then, CE must coincide with CD. 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point II to a given 
str. line.] (§ 53) 
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But by cons., AC ± CE. 

Then since CE coincides with CD, we have AC ± CD. 

TRIANGLES. 

DEFINITIONS. 

57. A triangle (A) is a portion of a plane bounded by 
three straight lines ; as ABC 

The bounding lines, AB, BC, and CA, 
are called the sides of the triangle, and 
their points of intersection, A, B, and O, 
the vertices. 

The angles of the triangle are the 
angles CAB, ABC, and BCA, included between the adjacent 
sides. 

An exterior angle of a triangle is 
the angle at any vertex between any 
side of the triangle and the adjacent 
side produced ; as ACD. 

58. A triangle is called scalene when no two of its sides 
are equal ; isosceles when two of its sides are equal ; equi- 
lateral when all its sides are equal ; and equiangular when 
all its angles are equal. 








Sealene. IsotceUa, Equilateral. 

59. A right triangle is a triangle which has a right 
angle; as ABC, which has a right ^A 

angle at C 

The side AB opposite the right angle 
is called the hypotenuse, and the other 
sides, AC and BC, the legs. 
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A D B 

II. Oiven line CD ± to line AB at its middle point D, 
F any point without CD, and lines AF and BF, 

To Prove AF > BF. 

Proof. Let AF intersect CD at E, and draw line BK 

Now BE + EF> BF, 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

But, BE = AE, 

[If a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41, I) 

Substituting for BE its equal AE, we have 

AE + EF> BF, or AF>BF. 

42 Cor. I. Every point which is equally distant from the 
extremities of a straight line, lies in the perpendicular erected 
a;t the middle point of the line, 

43. Cor. n. Since a straight line is determined by any 
two of its points (§ 18), it follows from § 42 that 

Two points, each equally distant from the extremities of a 
straight line, determine a perpendicular at its middle point, 

44. Cor. in. When figure BDE is superposed upon figure 
ADE, in the proof of § 41, 1., AEBD coincides with Z EAD, 
and Z BED with Z AED, 

That is, Z EAD = Z EBD, and Z AED = Z BED, 
Then, if lines be drawn to the extremities of a straight line 
from any point in the perpendicular erected at its middle point, 

1, They make equal angles with the line. 

2, TJiey make equal angles with the perpendicular. 
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Pbop. VI. Theorem. 

45. From a given point without a straight line, a perpen- 
dicular can he drawn to the line, and hut one. 




F 



H 



G 



Oiven point C without line AB. 

To Prove that a ± can be drawn from C to AB, and but one. 

Proof. Let line HKhe ± to line FG at H. 

[At a given point in a str. line, a _L to the line can be drawn.] (§ 25) 

Apply line FG to line AB, and move it along until HK 
passes through 0; let point H fall at D, and draw line CB, 
Then, CB is ± AB. 

If possible, let CE be another ± from C to AB. 
Produce CD to C", making C'B = CD, and draw line EC. 
By cons., EB is _L to CC at its middle point B. 

.-. ZCEB = ZCEB, 

[If lines be drawn to the extremities of a str. line from any point in 
the ± erected at its middle point, they make equal A with the ±.] 

(§44) 
But by hyp., Z CEB is a rt. Z ; then, Z C'EB is a rt. Z. 

.-. Z CEB -h Z CEB = two rt. A 

Then line CEC is a str. line. 

[If the sum of two adj. A is equal to two rt. A^ their ext. sides lie 
in the same str. line.] (§ 37) 

But this is impossible, for, by cons., CBO is a str. line. 
[But one str. line can be drawn between two points.] (Ax. 3) 

Hence, CE cannot be ± AB, and CB is the only ± that 
can be drawn. 
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Prop. VII. Theorem. 

46. The perpendicidar is the shortest line that can be drawn 
from a point to a straight line. 




Oiven CD the ± from point C to line AB, and CE any- 
other atr. line from C to AB. 

To Prove CD < CE. 

Proof. Produce CD to C, making CD = CD, and draw 
line EC. 

By cons., ED is ± to OC" at its middle point D. 

.'. CE=CE. 

[K a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in the 
± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§41) 

But CD + DC <CE + EC. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax 4.) 

Substituting for DC and EC their equals CD and CE, 

respectively, we have 

2CD<2CE. 

.'. CD<CE. 

47. Sch. The distance of a point from a line is understood 
to mean the length of the perpendicular from the point to 
the line. 



:. 9. Find the number of degrees in the angle the sum of whose 
supplement and complement is 196*^. 
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Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

48. If two lines he drawn from a point to the eoctremities of 
a straight line, their sum is greater than the sum of two other 
lines similarly drawn, but enveloped by them. 




Oiven lines AB and AC drawn from point A to the 
extremities of line BC] and DB and DC two other lines 
similarly drawn, but enveloped by AB and AC. 

To Prove AB-{-^AC>DB + DC 

Proof. Produce BD to meet AC at E. 

Now AB + AE > BE. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Adding EC to both members of the inequality, 

BA + AC>BE + EC 
Again, DE + EC> DC 

Adding BD to both members of the inequality, 

BE + EC>BD-{-DC 

Since BA + AC is greater than BE -\- EC, which is itself 
greater than BD -h DC, it follows that 

AB + AC> DB -^ DC 

EXERCISES. 

10. The straight line which bisects an angle 
bisects also its vertical angle. 

(If 0^ bisects ZAOC, ZAOE = ZCOE; E 
and these A are equal to ABOF and DOF, 
respectively.) ^ 
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11. The bisectors of a pair of vertical angles lie in the same 
straight line. 

(Fig. of Ex. 10. To prove EOF a, air, line. Z COE= Z.DOF, for 
they are the halves of equal A ; but /.DOE -\-/. COE = 2 rt. ^4, and 
therefore ZDOE -}-ZD0F=2 rt. A.) 

12. The bisectors of two supplementary ad- 
jacent angles are perpendicular to each other. 

(We have ZACI) + ZBCD = 2 rt. A; and 
A DCE and DOF are the halves of A ACD and 
BCD, respectively.) 

13. If the bisectors of two adjacent angles are perpendicular, the 
angles are supplementary. 

(Fig. of Ex. 12. Sum oi ADCE and D0F=1 rt. Z, and A DCE 
and DC F Are the halves of A ACD and BCD, respectively.) 

14. A line drawn through the vertex of an angle ^ 
perpendicular to its bisector makes equal angles with 
the sides of the given angle. o 

(A AOD and BOE are complements of AAOC 
and BOC, respectively.) . ^ 




Prop. IX. Theorem. 

49. If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a straight 
line, 

I. Two oblique lines cutting off equal distances from the 
foot of the perpendicular from the point to the line are equal. 

II. Of two oblique lines cutting off unequal distances from 
the foot of the perpendicular from the point to the line, the 
more remote is the greater, 

C 




I. Oiven OD the ± from point to line AB-, and CE and 
OF oblique lines from O to AB, cutting off equal distances 
from the foot of OB, 
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To Prove CE = CF, 

Proof. By hyp., CD is JL to EF at its middle point Z>. 

.-. CE=CF. 

[If a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41) 




II. Given CD the ± from point C to line AB; and CE 
and CF oblique lines from C to AB^ cutting off unequal 
distances from the foot of CD ; CF being the more remote. 

To Prove CF > CE, 

Proof. Produce CD to O, making CD = CD, and draw 
lines CE and CF. 

By cons., AD is ± to CC at its middle point D. 

.-. Ci?'= CF, and CE = CE. 

[If a _L be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§41) 

But CF-hFC >CE-\- EC. 

[If two lines be drawn from a point to the extremities of a str. line, 
their sum is > the sum of two other lines similarly drawn, but en- 
veloped by them.] (§ 48) 

Substituting for FC and EC their equals CF and CE, 

respectively, we have 

2CF>2CE. 

.-. CF>CE. 

Note. The theorem holds equally if oblique line CE is on the 
opposite side of perpendicular CD from CF. 
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Pbop. X. Theorem. 

50. (Converse of Prop. IX., I.) If oblique lines he drawn 
from a point to a straight line, two equal oblique lines cut off 
equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular from the 
point to the line, 

C 




Oiven CD the ± from point C to line AB, and CE and 
CF equal oblique lines from C to AB, 

To Prove DE = DF. 

Proof. We know that DE is either >, equal to, or < 
DF, 
If we suppose DE > DF, CE would be > CF. 

[If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a str. line, of two oblique 
lines cutting off unequal distances from the foot of the ± from the 
point to the line, the more remote is the greater.] (§ 49) 

But this is contrary to the hypothesis that CE = CF. 
Hence, DE cannot be > DF, 

In like manner, if we suppose DE < DF, CE would be 
< CF, which is contrary to the hypothesis that CE = CF, 
Hence, DE cannot be < DF. 

Then, if DE can be neither > DF, nor < DF, we must 
have DE = DF, 

Note. The method of proof exemplified in Prop. X is known as 
the '* Indirect Method," or the '* Beductio ad Absurdum,^^ 

The truth of a proposition is demonstrated by making every pos- 
sible supposition in regard to the matter, and showing that, in all 
cases except the one which we wish to prove, the supposition leads to 
something which is contrary to the hypothesis. 
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51. Cor. (Converse of Prop. IX, II.) If two unequal 
oblique lines he drawn from a point to a straight line, the 
greater cuts off the greater distance from 

the foot of the perpendicular from the 
point to the line. 

Given CD the ± from point C to line 
AB\ and CE and CF unequal oblique 
lines from C to AB, CF being >CE. A F 

To Prove DF > DE, 

(Prove by Reductio ad Ahsurdum; by § 49, 1, DE cannot 
equal DF, and by § 49, II, it cannot be > DF:) 

PARALLEL LINES. 

52. Def. Two straight lines are said to be parallel (II) 

when they lie in the same plane, and a » 

cannot meet however far they may be 

produced; as AB and CD. ^ ^ 

53. Ax. We assume that hut one straight line can he 
drawn through a given point parallel to a given straight line. 

Prop. XI. Theorem. 

54. Two perpendiculars to the same straight line are 
parallel. ^ 



D 



Oiven lines AB and CD ± to line AC. 
To Prove AB II CD. 

Proof. If AB and CD are not II, they will meet in some 
point if sufficiently produced (§ 52). 

We should then have two J§ from this point to AC, which 

is impossible. 

[From a given point without a str. line, but one ± can be drawn to 
the line.] (§ 46) 

Therefore, AB and CD cannot meet, and are II. 
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Prop. XII. Theorem. 

55. Two straight lines parallel to the same straight line are 
parallel to each other, 

A B 



D 



E 



Given lines AB and CD II to line EF. 
To Prove AB I! CD, 

Proof. If AB and CD are not II, they will meet in some 
point if sufficiently produced. (§ 52) 

We should then have two lines drawn through this point 
II to EF, which is impossible. 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point 1 1 to a given 
str. line.] (§ 63) 

Therefore, AB and CD cannot meet, and are II. 

Prop. XIII. Theorem. 

56. A straight line perpendicular to one of two parallels is 
perpendicular to the other. 



-E 



Given lines AB and CD II, and line AC ± AB, 
To Prove AC± CD. 

Proof. If CD is not ± AC, let line CE be ± AC. 
Then since AB and CE are J. AC, CE II AB. 

[Two J& to the same str. line are II.] (§ 64) 

But by hyp., CD II AB. 

Then, CE must coincide with CD. 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point II to a given 
str. line.] (§ 63) 
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But by cons., AC ± CE. 

Then since CE coincides with CD, we have AC A. CD. 

TRIANGLES. 

DEFINITIONS. 

57. A triangle (A) is a portion of a plane bounded by 
three straight lines ; as ABC, 

The bounding lines, AB, BC, and CA, 
are called the sides of the triangle, and 
their points of intersection, A, B, and C, 
the vertices. 

The angles of the triangle are the 
angles CAlB, ABC, and BCA, included between the adjacent 
sides. 

An exterior angle of a triangle is 
the angle at any vertex between any 
side of the triangle and the adjacent 
side produced ; as ACD, 

58. A triangle is called scalene when no two of its sides 
are equal ; isosceles when two of its sides are equal ; equi- 
lateral when all its sides are equal ; and equiangular when 
all its angles are equal. 








Sealens. Isoweles, Equilateral, 

59. A right triangle is a triangle which has a right 
angle; as ABC, which has a right 
angle at (7. 

The side AB opposite the right angle 
is called the hypotenuse, and the other 
sides, AC and BC, the legs, J" 
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60. If any side of a triangle be taken and called the 
base, the corresponding altitude is the perpendicular drawn 
from the opposite vertex tg the base, produced if necessary. 

In general, either side may be taken as the base ; but in 
an isosceles triangle, unless otherwise specified, the side 
which is not one of the equal sides is taken as the base. 

When any side has been taken as the 
base, the opposite angle is called the ver- 
tical angle, and its vertex is called the 
vertex of the triangle. 

Thus, in triangle ABC, BC is the base, 
AD the altitude, and BAO the vertical 
angle. 

61. Since a straight line is the shortest line between two 
points (Ax. 4), it follows that 

Any aide of a triangle is less than the sum of the other 
two sides. 




Prop. XIV. Theobem. 

62. Any side of a triangle is greater than the difference of 
the other two sides. 




Given AB, any side of A ABC; and side -BO > side AO. 
To Prove AB>BC- AC. 

Proof. We have AB^AC> BC. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Subtracting AC from both members of the inequality, 

AB>BC-AC 
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Prop. XV. Theorem. 

63. Two triangles are equal lohen two sides and the in- 
cluded angle of one are equal respectively to two sides and the 
included angle of the other, 

C 





Given, in A ABC and DEF, 

AB = DEy AC=DF, and Z^ = ZZ>. 
To Prove A ABC = A DEK 

Proof. Superpose A ABC upon A DEF in such a way 
that Z A shall coincide with its equal Z D ; side AB falling 
on side DE, and side AC on side DF. 

Then since AB = DE and AC = DF, point B will fall on 
point Ey and point C on point F. 

Whence, side BC will coincide with side EF. 

[But one str. line can be drawn between two points.] (Ax. 3) 

Therefore, the A coincide throughout, and are equal. 

64. Cor. Since ABC and DEF coincide throughout, we 
have ZB = ZE, ZC=ZF, and BC = EF, 

65. Sch. I. In equal figures, lines or angles which are 
similarly placed are called homologous. 

Thus, in the figure of Prop. XV, Z ^ is homologous to 
Z D ; AB is homologous to DE ; etc. 

66. Sch. n. It follows from § 65 that 

In equal figures, the homologous j^arts are equal. 

67. Sch. m. In equal triangles, the equal angles lie 
opposite the equal sides. 
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Prop. XVI. Theorem. 

68. Two triangles are equal when a side and two adjacent 
angles of one are equal respectively to a side and two adjacent 
angles of the other, 

p 





Given, in A ABO and DEF, 

AB = DE, ZA = ZD, and ZB = ZE. 
To Prove AABC = ADEF, 

Proof. Superpose A ABO upon A DEF in such a way 
that side AB shall coincide with its equal BE', point A 
falling on point D, and point B on point E, 

Then since ZA = ZD, side AO will fall on side DF, and 
point will fall somewhere on DF. 

And since ZB = ZE, side BO will fall on side EF, and 
point O will fall somewhere on EF, 

Then point (7, falling at the same time on DF and EF, 
must fall at their intersection, F, 

Therefore, the A coincide throughout, and are equal. 

EXERCISES. 

15. If, in the figure of Prop. XV., AB=EF, BC=DE, and 
ZB = ZEf which angle of triangle DEF is equal to -4 ? which angle 
is equal to C ? 

16. If, in the figure of Prop. XVL, AC = DF, ZA = ZF, and 
ZC = ZD, which side of triangle DEF is equal to AB ? which side 
is equal to BC? 

17. If OD and OE are the bisectors of two complementary- 
adjacent angles, AOB and BOC, how many degrees are there in 
ZDOE? 
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Pbop. XVII. Theorbm. 

69. Two triangles are equal when the three sides of one are 
equa^ respectively to the three sides of the other. 





GHlyen, in A ABC and DEF, 

AB = DE, BC^EF, and CA^FD. 
To Prove A ABC = A DEF, 

Proof. Place ADEF in the position ABF-, side DE 
coinciding with its equal AB^ and vertex F falling at F, on 
the opposite side of AB from G. 

Draw line OF'. 

By hyp., AO = AF' and BC = BF', 

Whence, AB is ± to CF' at its middle point. 

[Two points, each equally distant from the extremities of a str. line, 
determine a ± at its middle point.] (§43) 

.-. ZBAO=ZBAF', 

[If lines be drawn to the extremities of a str. line from any point 
in the ± erected at its middle point, they make equal A with the ±.] 

(§44) 

Then since sides AB and AC and Z BAC of A ABC are 

equal, respectively, to sides AB and AF' and Z BAF' of 

A ABF', 

A ABC = A ABF'. 

[Two ^ are equal when two sides and the included Z of one are 
equal respectively to two sides and the included Z of the other.] 

(§63) 
That is, A ABC = A DBF. 
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Prop. XVIII. Theorem. 

70. Two right triangles are equal when the hrjpoteniise and 
an adjacent angle of one are equal respectively to the hypote- 
nuse and an adjacent angle of the other, 

E 





Given, in rt. A ABC and DEF, 

hypotenuse AB = hypotenuse DE, and /. A = /. D, 
To Prove A ABC = A DEF. 

Proof. Superpose A ABC upon A DEF in such a way 
that hypotenuse AB shall coincide with its equal DE ; point 
A falling on point Z>, and point B on point E. 

Then since /. A = /.D, side AC will fall on side DF. 

Therefore, side BC will fall on side EF. 

[From a given point without a str. line, but one ± can be drawn to 
the line.] (§46) 

Therefore, the A coincide throughout, and are equal. 

71. Def . If two straight lines, AB 
and CD, are cut by a line EF, called 
a transversal, the angles are named 
as follows : 

c, d, e, and / are called interior 
angles, and a, b, g, and h exterior 
angles. 

c and/, or d and e, are called alter- 
nate-interior angles. 

a and h, or h and g, are called alternate-exterior angles. 

a and e, b and /, c and g, or d and h, are called cor^-e- 
sponding angles. 
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Prop. XIX. Theorem. 

72. If two parallels are cut by a transversal, the alternate- 
interior angles are equal. 




Oiven lis AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points O 
and Hj respectively. 

To Prove ZAGH=Z OHD and Z. BGH=Z GHO. 

Proof. Through K, the middle point of GH, draw line 
i3/± AB, then, LMl. CD. 

[A str. line ± to one of two lis is _L to the other.] (§ 56) 

Now in rt. A GKL and HKM, by cons., 

hypotenuse GK = hypotenuse HK. 
Also, Z GKL = Z HKM. 

[If two str. lines intersect, the vertical A are equal.] (§ 40) 

.-. A GKL = 1^ HKM. 

[Two rt. A are equal when the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of one are 
equal respectively to the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of the other.] (§ 70) 

.-. ZKGL = ZKHM. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

Again, Z KGL is the supplement of Z BGH, and Z KHM 

the supplement of Z CHG. 

[If two adj. A have their ext. sides in the same str. line, they are 
supplementary.] (§ 33) 

Then since Z KGL = Z KHM, we have 

Z BGH = Z CHG. 
[The supplements of equal A are equal.] (§ 31) 
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Prop. XX. Theorem. 

73. (Converse of Prop. XIX.) If two straight lines are 
cut by a transversal, and the alternate-interior angles are equals 
the two lines are parallel. 




Given lines AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points 
O and U, respectively, and 

ZAGH=ZGHD. 

To Prove AB II CD. 

Proof. If CD is not II AB, draw line KL through H II AB. 
Then since lis AB and KL are cut by transversal EF, 

Z AGH = Z GHL. 

[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the alt. int A are equal.] (§ 72) 

But by hyp., Z AGH = Z GHD. 

.'. ZGHL = ZGHD. 

[Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 
But this is impossible unless KL coincides with CD. 

.-. CDWAB. 

In like manner, it may be proved that if AB and CD are 
cut by EF, and Z BGH= Z CHG, then AB II CD. 



:. 18. If, in the figure of Prop. XIX., ZAGH=6S°, how many 
degrees are there in BGH? in GHD ? in DBF? 
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Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

74. If two paraUeh are cut by a transversal, the correspondr 
ing angles are equal. 




Given lis AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points O 
and Hf respectively. 

To Prove Z AGE = Z CHG. 

Proof. We have ZBGH=ZCHG, 

[If two lis axe cut by a transversal, the alt. int. A are equal.] (§ 72) 

But, ZBGH=ZAGE. 

[If two str. lines intersect, the vertical A are equal.] (§ 40) 

.-. Z AGE = Z CHG, 

[Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other.] (Ax. 1) 

In like manner, we may prove 

ZAGH=Z CHF, Z BGE=Z DHG, and Z BGH=Z DHF, 

75. Cor. I. If two parallels are cut by a transversal, the 
alternate-exterior angles are equal, 

(Fig. of Prop. XXI.) 

Given lis AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points G 
and Hj respectively. 

To Prove Z AGE = Z DHF. 

(Z BGH= Z CHG, and the theorem follows by § 40.) 

What other two ext. A in the figure are equal ? 
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76. Cor. n. If two paraUeh are cut by a transverscUf the 
sum of the interior aiujlen on the same side of the transversal 
is equal to two right angles, 

(Fig. of Prop. XXI.) 

Given lis AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points O 
and //, respectively. 

To Prove Z AGH + Z CHG = two rt. A 

(By § 32, /LAGH-\-/LAOE = ivfo rt. A; the theorem 
follows by § 74.) 

What other two int. A in the figure have their sum equal 
to two rt. A ? 

Prop. XXII. Theorem. 

77. (Converse of Prop. XXI.) If two straight lines are 
cut by a trans^versal, and the corresponding angles are egyM, 
the two lines are paraUel, 

E 




Oiven lines AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points 
G and H, respectively, and 

Z AGE = Z CHG. 
To Prove AB II CD. 

Proof. We have Z AGE = Z BGH. 

[If two str. lines intersect, the vertical A are equal.] (§ 40) 

.-. ZBGH=ZCHG. 

[Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.] 

CAx. 1) 
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.-. AB II CD. 

[If two str. lines are cut by a transversal, and the alt. int. A are 
equal, the two lines are II.] (§ 73) 

In like manner, it may be proved that if 
Z AGH=Z CHF, or Z BOE=ZDHG, or Z BGH=zZ DBF, 
then AB II CD, 

78. Cor. I. (Converse of § 75.) If two straight lines 
are cut by a transversal, and the alternate-exterior angles are 
equalf the two lines are parallel, 

(Fig. of Prop. XXII.) 

Given lines AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points 
O and H, respectively, and 

Z AGE = Z DHF, 

To Prove AB II CD. 

(Z AGE = Z BGH, and Z DHF = Z CHG; and the theo- 
rem follows by § 73.) 

What other two ext. A are there in the figure such that, 
if they are equal, AB W CD? 

79. Cor. n. (Converse of § 76.) If two straight lines 
are cut by a transversal, and the sum of the interior angles on 
the same side of the transversal is equal to two right angles, 
the two lines are parallel, 

(Fig. of Prop. XXII.) 

Given lines AB and CD cut by transversal EF at points 
G and H, respectively, and 

Z AGH^ Z CHG = two rt. A 

To Prove AB II CD, 

(Z CHG is the supplement of Z AGH, and also of Z GHD ; 
then A AGH and GHD are equal by § 31, 2, and the theo- 
rem follows by § 73.) 

What other two int. A are there in the figure such that, if 
their sum equals two rt. A, AB II CD? 
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Prop. XXIII. Theorem. 
80. Two parallel lines are everywhere equally distant. 

A' E F B 




H D 



Given lis AB and (7Z>, E and F any two points on AB, 
and EG and FH lines ± CD. 

To Prove EG = FH (§ 47). 

Proof. Draw line FG. 

We have > EG±AB, 

[A str. line ± to one of two ||s is ± to the other.] (§ 56) 

Then, in rt. A EFG and FGH, 

FG = FG, 
And since lU AB and CD are cut by FG, 

Z EFG = Z FGH. 

[K two lis are cut by a transversal, the alt. int. A are equal.] (§ 72) 

r, AEFG = J^FGH. 

[Two rt. A are equal when the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of one are 
equal respectively to the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of the other.] (§ 70) 

.-. EG = FH. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ Q&) 

Prop. XXIV. Theorem. 

81. Tioo angles whose sides are parallel, each to eo/ch, are 
equal if both pairs of parallel sides extend in the same direc- 
tion, or in opposite directions, from their vertices. 

Note. The sides extend in the same direction if they are on the 
same side of a straight line joining the vertices, and in opposite direc- 
tions if they are on opposite sides of this line. 
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Oiyen lines AB and BC || to lines DH and KF, respec- 
tively, intersecting at E, 

I. To Prove that A ABC and DEF, whose sides AB and 
DE, and also BC and EF, extend in the same direction 
from their vertices, are equal. 

Proof. Let BC and DH intersect at G, 
Since lis AB and DE are cut by BC^ 

Z ABC = Z DOC 

[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the corresp. A are equal.] 

(§74) 
In like manner, since lis BC and EF are cut by DE, 

Z. DOC = Z DEF. 

.-. ZABC = ZDEF. (1) 

[Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 

II. To Prove that A ABC and HEK, whose sides AB 
and EH, and also BC and EK, extend in opposite directions 
from their vertices, are equal. 

Proof. From(l), Z ABC = Z DEF. 

But, ZDEF=ZHEK 

[If two str. lines intersect, the vertical A are equal.] (§ 40) 

.-. Z ABC = Z HEK 

[Things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 
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82. Cor. Two angles whose sides are parallel, each to ecLch^ 
are supplementanj if one pair of parallel 
sides extend in the same direction, and 
the other pair in opposite directions, from 
their vertices. 

Given lines AB and BC || to lines 
DII and KF, respectively, intersecting 

at je;. 

To Prove that A ABC and DEK, 

whose sides AB and DE extend in the same direction, and 
BC and EK in opposite directions, from their vertices, are 
supplementary. 

Proof. AVehave ZABO = ZDEF, 

[Two A whose sides are ||, each to each, are equal if both pairs of || 
sides extend in the same direction from their vertices.] (§ 81) 

But Z DEF is the supplement of Z DEK 

[If two adj. A have their ext. sides in the same str. line, they are 
supplementary. ] ( § 33) 

Then its equal, Z ABO, is the supplement of Z DEK, 



Prop. XXV. Theorem. 

83. Two angles ivhose sides are perpeyidicular, each to each, 
are either equal or sapplemeiUary. 





Given lines AB and 5(7 ± to lines DE and FG, respec- 
tively, intersecting at E. 

To Prove Z ABC equal to Z DEF, and supplementary to 
ZDEG, 
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Proof. Draw line EH± DE, and line EK± EF. 
Then since EH and AB are ± DE, 

EH II AB. 
[Two ±8 to the same str. line are 11.] (§ 64) 

In like manner, since EK and BC are ± EF, 

EK II BC. 

.-. ZHEK=ZABa 

[Two A whose sides are II, each to each, are equal if both pairs of || 
sides extend in the same direction from their vertices.] (§81) 

Rut since, by cons., A DEH and FEK are rt. A, each of 
the A DEF and HEK is the complement of Z FEH 

.'. ZDEF=ZHEK 

[The complements of equal A are equal.] (§ 31) 

.-. ZABC=ZDEF. 

[Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 

Again, Z DEF is the supplement of Z DEO. 

[If two adj. A have their ext. sides in the same str. line, they are 
supplementary.] (§ 33) 

Then, its equal, Z ABC is the supplement of Z DEG. 

Note. The angles are equal if they are both acute or both obtuse ; 
and supplementary if one is acute and the other obtuse. 

EXERCISES. 

19. If, in the figure of Prop. XXIV., ZABC=^9°, how many 
degrees are there in each of the angles formed about the point E ? 

20. The line passing through the vertex of an angle perpendicular 
to its bisector bisects the supplementary adjacent angle. 

(Fig. of Ex. 12. Let CE bisect ZACD, and suppose CF±CE; 
sum of AACD and BCD = 2 rt. A; then sum of ADCE and 
i BCD = 1 rt. Z ; bu^ sum of A DCE and DCF is also 1 rt. Z ; whence 
the theorem follows.) 

21. Any side of a triangle is less than the half-sum of the sides of 
the triangle. 

(Fig. of Prop. XIV. We have AB<BC-^ CA\ then add AB lo 
both members of the inequality.) 
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Prop. XXVI. Theorem. 

84. Tlie sum of the angles of any triangle is equal to tvm 
right angles. 



A D 

Given A ABC. 

To Prove Z A -h Z B + ZC =two it A, 

Proof. Produce AC to D, and draw line CE II AB. 
Then, Z ECD + Z BCE + Z ACB = two rt. A. (1) 

[The sum of all the A on the same side of a str. line at a given 
point is equal to two rt. A.] (§34) 

Now since lis AB and CE are cut by AD, 

Z ECD = ZA. 
[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the corresp. A are equal.] (§ 74) 
And since lis AB and CE are cut by BC, 

Z BCE = ZB. 
[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the alt. int. A are equal.] (§ 72) 
Substituting in (1), we have 

ZA + ZB + Z ACB = two rt. A. 

85. Cor. I. It follows from the above demonstration that 
ZBCD = ZECD-\-ZBCE = ZA-{^ZB', hence 

1. An exterior angle of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
two opposite interior angles. 

2. An exterior angle of a triangle is greater than either of 
the opposite interior angles. 

86. Cor. II. If two triangles have two angles of one equal 
respectively to two angles of the other, the third angle of the 
first is equal to the third angle of the second. 
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87. Cor. m. A triangle cannot have two right angles, nor 
two obtuse angles. 

8& Cor. rV. The sum of the acute angles of a right tri- 
angle is equal to one right angle, 

89. Cor. V. Two right triangles are equal when a leg and 
an acute angle of one are equal respectively to a leg and the 
homologous axmte angle of the other. 

The theorem follows by §§ 86 and 68. 

Prop. XXVII. Theorem. 

90. Two right triangles are equal when the hypotenuse and 

a leg of one are equal respectively to the hypotenuse and a leg 

of the other, 

E 





Given, in rt. A ABC and DEF, 

hypotenuse AB = hypotenuse DE, and BC = EF. 

To Prove A ABC = A DEF. 

Proof. Superpose A ABC upon ADEF in such a way 
that side BC shall coincide with its equal EF-, point B 
falling on point E, and point C on point F. 

We have ZC=ZF. 

[All rt. A are equal.] (§ 26) 

Then, side AC will fall on side DF. 

But the equal oblique lines AB and DE cut off upon DF 

equal distances from the foot of JL EF. 

[If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a str. line, two equal 
oblique lines cut off equal distances from the foot of the ± from the 
point to the line.] (§ 60) 

Therefore, point A falls on point D, 

Hence, the A coincide throughout, and are equal. 
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Prop. XXVIII. Theorem. 

91. If two triangles have tivo sides of one equal respectively 
to two sides of the other y but tJie included angle of the first 
greater than the included angle of the second, the third side 
of the first is greater than the third side of the second. 





Given, in A ABC and DEF, 

AB=DE, AG=DF, and ZBAG>ZD. 
To Prove BO > EF. 

Proof: Place A DEF in the position ABG-, side DE 
coinciding with its equal AB, and vertex F falling at Q, 

Draw line AH bisecting Z. GAC, and meeting BO at H; 
also, draw line OH, 

In A AGH and ACH, AH = AH 

Also, by hyp., AG = AG. 

And by cons., Z GAH= Z CAH 

.-. A AGH = A AGH 

[Two ^ are equal when two sides and the included Z of one are equal 
respectively to two sides and the included Z of the other.] (§ 63) 

.-. GH=GH 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

But, BH-\-GH>BG. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Substituting for GH its equal GH, we have 

BH-i-GH>BG, or BG>EF. 
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Prop. XXIX. Theorem. 

92. (Converse of Prop. XXVIII.) If two triangles Jiave 
two aides of one equal respectively to two sides of the other, 
hxU the third side of the first greater than the third side of the 
second, the included angle of the first is greater than the 
included angle of the second. 





F 

Given, in A ABC and DBF, 

AB = DE, AC = DF, and BC>EF. 
To Prove jiLA>AD. 

Proof. We know that /.A is either < , equal to, or > Z D. 
If we suppose 'Z A = AB, A ABC would equal A DBF, 

[Two Hi are equal when two sides and the included Z of one are 
equal respectively to two sides and the included Z of the other.] (§ 63) 

Then, BC would equal EF, 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

Again, if we suppose ZA<ZD, BC would be < EF, 

[If two Hi have two sides of one equal respectively to two sides of 
the other, but the included Z of the first > the included Z of the 
second, the third side of the first is > the third side of the second.] 

(§91) 
But each of these conclusions is contrary to the hypothe- 
sis that BC is > EF. 
Then; ii ZA can be neither equal to Z D, nor <ZD, 

ZA>ZD. 
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Prop. XXX. Theorem. 

93. In an isosceles triangle, the angles opposite the equal 
aides are equal. 




Oiven AC and BC the equal sides of isosceles A ABO. 
To Prove ZA = ZB. 

Proof. Draw line CD ± AB. 
In Ft. A ACD and BCD, 

CD = CD. 
And by hyp., AC=BC. 

.'. A ACD = A BCD. 

[Two rt. ^ are equal when the hypotenuse and a leg of one are 
equal respectively to the hypotenuse and a leg of the other.] (§ 90) 

.-. ZA = ZB. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

94. Cor. I. From equal A ACD and BCD, we have 

AD = BD, and Z ACD = Z BCD ; hence, 

1. The perpendicular from the vertex to the hose of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the base. 

2. The perpendicular from the vertex to the base of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the vertical angle. 

95. Cor. n. An equilateral triangle is also equiangular. 

Prop. XXXI. Theorem. 

96. (Converse of Prop. XXX.) If two angles of a triangle 
are equal, the sides opposite are equal. 
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■ 

(Fig. of Prop. XXX.) 
Given, in A ABOy AA^AB. 

To Prove AC = BC, 

(Prove A ACB = A BOB by § 89.) 

97. Cor. An equiangular triangle is also equilateral. 

EXERCISES. 

22. The angles A and B of a triangle ABC are 67® and 98° respec- 
tively ; how many degrees are there in the exterior angle at ? 

23. How many degrees are there in each angle of an equiangular 
triangle ? 

Prop. XXXII. Theorem. 

98. If two sides of a triangle are unequal, the angles oppo- 
site are unequal, and the greater angle lies opposite the greater 

side. 

A 




Given, in A ABC, AC > AB, 
To Prove Z ABC >ZC 

Proof. Take AD = AB, and draw line BD. 
Then, in isosceles A ABD, 

Z ABD = Z ADB. 
[In an isosceles A, the A opposite the equal sides are equal.] (§ 93) 

Now since Z ADB is an ext. Z of A BDC, 

Z ADB >ZC 
[An ext. Z of a A is > either of the opposite int. A,] (§ 85) 

Therefore, its equal, Z ABD, is > Z C 

Then, since Z ABC is > Z ABD, and Z ABD >ZC, 

ZABC>ZC 
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Prop. XXXIII. Theorem. 

99. (Converse of Prop. XXXII.) If two angles of atrir 
angle are uneq^ixd, the sides opposite are unequal^ and the 
greater side lies opposite the greater angle, 

A 




Given, in A ABC, Z ABG >Za 

To Prove AC > AB. 

Proof. Draw line BD, making Z CBD = ZC, and meet- 
ing AC at D, 

Then, in A BCD, BD = CD. 

[If two zi of a A are equal, the sides opposite are equal.] (§ 96) 

But, AD-{-BD> AB. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Substituting for BD its equal CD, we have 

AD-{'CD>AB, or AC> AB. 

Prop. XXXIV. Theorem. 

100. If straight lines be drawn from a point within a 
triangle to the extremities of any side, the angle included by 
them is greater than the angle included by the other two sides. 

A 




Oiven D, any point within A ABC, aud lines BD and CD. 
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To Prove Z BDC >ZA, 

Proof. Produce BD to meet AC at E. 
Then, since Z BDC is an ext. Z of A CDE, 

ZBDC>ZDEa 
[An ext. Z of a A is > either of the opposite int. d."] (§ 86) 

In like manner, since Z DEC is an ext. Z of A ABE, 

ZDEOZA, 
Then, since Z J3J9(7 is > Z 2>^C, and Z Z>JS?C > Z ^, 

Z5Z>(7>ZA 

Prop. XXXV. Theorem. 

101. Any point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant 
fr<ym the sides of the angle. 



A 




Oiven P, any point in bisecftor BD of Z ABC, and lines 
PJf and FNJL to AB and 5(7, respectively. 

To Prove PM = PJV: 

Proof. In Ft. A BPM and BPN, 

BP = BP. 

And by hyp., Z P5 Jf = Z P^JV: 

.-. ABPM=ABPN, 

[Two rt. A are equal when the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of one are 
equal respectively to the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of the other.] 

(§70) 
.-. PM=PN. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] , (§ 66) 
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Prop. XXXIII. Theorem. 

99. (Converse of Prop. XXXII.) If two angles of a tri- 
angle are uneqical, the sides opposite are unequal^ and the 
greater side lies opposite the greater angle. 

A 




Given, in A ABC, Z ABC > A C. 

To Prove AC>AB, 

Proof. Draw line jBZ>, making Z CBD = Z (7, and meet- 
ing AC at D, 

Then, in A BCD, BD = CD. 

[If two zi of a A are equal, the sides opposite are equal.] (§ 96) 

But, AD-\-BD> AB. 

[A str. line is the shortest line between two points.] (Ax. 4) 

Substituting for BD its equal CD, we have 

AD-\-CD> AB, or AC> AB. 

Prop. XXXIV. Theorem. 

100. If straight lines be drawn from a point within a 
triangle to the extremities of any side, the angle inclvded by 
them is greater than the angle included by the other two sides. 

A 




Oiven D, any point within A ABC^ and lines BD and CD. 
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To Prove Z BDC >ZA, 

Proof. Produce BD to meet AC at E, 
Then, since Z BDC is an ext. Z of A CDE, 

ZBDC>ZDEC 
[An ext. Z of a A is > either of the opposite int. A."] (§ 86) 

In like manner, since Z DEC is an ext. Z of A ABE, 

ZDEC>ZA, 
Then, since Z jBZ>(7 is > Z D^O, and Z D^C > Z ^, 

Z52>C>ZA 

Prop. XXXV. Theorem. 

101. Any point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant 
from the sides of the angle. 



A 




Oiven P, any point in bise(?tor BD of Z ABC, and lines 
PJf and PNJL to AB and BC, respectively. 

To Prove PM = PK 

Proof. In rt. A BPM and BPJV; 

J3P = BP, 

And by hyp., Z PBM = Z P^JV. 

.-. ABPM=ABPN. 

[Two rt. i^ are equal when the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of one are 
equal respectively to the hypotenuse and an adj. Z of the other.] 

(§70) 
.-. PM=PN, 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] » (§ 66) 
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Prop. XXXVI. Theorem. 

102. (Converse of Prop. XXXV.) Every point which is 
within an angle, and equally distant from its sides, lies in the 
bisector of the angle. 

fA 




Oiven point P within Z ABO, equally distant from sides 
AB and BC, and line BR 

To Prove Z PBM= Z PBK 

(Prove A BPM = A BPN, by § 90 ; the theorem then 
follows by § (jQ.) 

EXERCISES. 

24. The angle at the vertex of an isosceles triangle ABC is equal 
to five-thirds the sum of the equal angles B and C How many degrees 
are there in each angle ? 

25. If from a point in a straight line AB lines OC and OD be 
drawn on opposite sides of AB^ making ZAOC = /.BOD^ prove 
that OC and OD lie in the same straight line. 

(Fig. of Prop. IV. We have Z. AOD + /.BOD = 2 rt. A, and by 
\iYp.,/.BOD=ZAOC.) 

26. If the bisectors of two adjacent angles make 
an angle of 46° with each other, the angles are com- 
plementary. 

(Given OD and OJ? the bisectors of AAOB and 
BOC^ respectively, and /.DOE = ^b° \ to prove 
A A OB and BOC complementary. ) 

27. Prove Prop. XXX. by drawing CD to bisect / ACB. (§ 63.) 

28. Prove Prop. XXX. by drawing CD to the middle point of AB» 

29. Prove Prop. XXXI. by drawing CD to hiaect /ACB. (§ 68.) 
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QUADRILATERALS. 
DEFINITIONS. 

103. A quadrilateral is a portion of a plane bounded by 
four straight lines ; as ABCD, » 

The bounding lines are called the sides ZN. 

of the quadrilateral, and their points of / ^\^^ 
intersection the vertices, / jv 

The angles of the quadrilateral are the ^v. "7 

angles included between the adjacent ^\^ /^ 

sides. D 

A diagonal is a straight line joining two opposite vertices ; 
as AC. 

104. A Trapezium is a quadrilateral no two of whose sides 
are parallel. 

A Trapezoid is a quadrilateral two, and only two, of 
whose sides are parallel. 

A Parallelogram (JO) is a quadrilateral whose opposite 
sides are parallel. 




TV-apeaium. Trapezoid, Parallelogram. 

The bases of a trapezoid are its parallel sides ; the alti- 
tude is the perpendicular distance between them. 

If either pair of parallel sides of a parallelogram be 
taken and called the bases, the altitude corresponding to 
these bases is the perpendicular distance between them. 

105. A Rhomboid is a parallelogram whose angles are 
not right angles, and whose adjacent sides are unequal. 

A RJiombus is a parallelogram whose angles are not right 
angles, and whose adjacent sides are equal. 

A Rectangle is a parallelogram whose angles are right 
angles. 
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A Square is a rectangle whose sides are equal. 



Rhomboid. 




Rhombu9. 



BeeiangU, 



Prop. XXXVII. Theorem. 

106. In any paralldogranif 

I. The opposite sides are eqiuil, 
II. The opposite angles are equal. 

-B/ ^Cf 




Square. 



Given O ABCD. 

I. To Prove AB = CD and BC = AD. 

Proof. Draw diagonal AC. 

In A ABC and ACD, AC= AC 

Again, since lis BC and AD are cut by AC, 

ZBCA = ZCAD. 

[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the alt. int. A are equal.] (§ 72) 

In like manner, since lis AB and CD are cut by AC, 

ZBAC=ZACD. 

.-. AABC = AACD. 

[Two ^ are equal when a side and two adj. A of one are equal 
respectively to a side and two adj. A of the other.] (§ 68) 

.-. AB=:CD and BC=AD. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

II. To Prove Z BAD = Z BCD and Z 5 = Z J9. 

Proof. We have AB II CD, and AD li CB, and ^B and 
C7Z>, and also AD and (75, extend in opposite directions 
from A and C. 
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.-. ZBAD = ZBCD. 

[Two A whose sides are ||, each to each, are equal if both pairs of 
li sides extend in opposite directions from their vertices.] (§ 81) 

In like manner, Z B = ZD, 

107. Cor. L PardUd lines included between parallel lines 
are equal, 

10& Cor. n. A diagonal of a parallelogram divides it 
into two equal triangles. 

Prop. XXXVIII. Theorem. 

109. (Converse of Prop. XXXVII, I.) If the opposite sides 
of a quadrilateral are eguoZ, the figure is a parallelogram. 





Given, in quadrilateral ABCD, 

AB = CD Bud EC = AD. 
To Prove ABCD a O. 
Proof. Draw diagonal AC. 
In A ABC and ACD, AC = AC. 
And by hyp., AB= CD and BC = AD. 

.'. AABC=AACD. 

[Two A are equal when the three sides of one are equal respec- 
tively to the three sides of the other.] (§ 69) 

.-. Z BCA = Z CAD Siud Z BAC = Z ACD. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

Since Z BCA = Z CAD, BC II AD. 

[If two str. lines are cut by a transversal, and the alt. int. A are 
equal, the two lines are ||.] (§ 73) 

In like manner, since Z BAC = Z ACD, AB H CD. 
Then by def., ABCD is a O. 
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Bz. 30. If one angle of a parallelogram is 119^, how many degrees 
are there in each of the others ? 

Pkop. XXXIX. Theorem. 

110, If two nides of a quadrilateral are equal andparaHdf 
theJUjure ia a jxiraUeloyram, 





Oiven, in fpiadrilateral ABCD, BG equal and II to AD. 

To Prove A lid I) a O. 

H'rovn AAJi(J=AAOD, by §63; then, the other two 
Hi(l(;H of tlie (quadrilateral are equal, and the theorem follows 
by 8 109.) 

l*K()p. XL. Theorem. 
Ill, Tlie didfjonala of a jxirallelogram bisect each other, 

By^ -:^C 




Given diagonals AC and BD of O ABCD intersecting 
at K, 

To Prove AE=zEC and BE = ED. 

(Prove A AED = A BEC, by § 68.) 

Note. The point E is called the centre of the parallelogram. 

Prop. XLI. Theorem. 

112. (Converse of Prop. XL.) If the diagonals of a 
quadrilateral bisect ea^h other, the figure is a parallelogram. 
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(Fig. of Prop. XL.) 

Oiven AC and BD, the diagonals of quadrilateral ABCD, 
bisecting each other at E. 

To Prove ABCD a O. 

(Prove A AED = A BEC, by § 63 ; then AD = BC-, in 
like manner, AB= CD, and the theorem follows by § 109.) 

Prop. XLII. Theorem. 

113. Two parallelograms are equal when two adjacent sides 
and the included angle of one are equal respectively to two 
adjacent sides and the included angle of the other. 







Q 



Given, in [U ABCD and EFGH, 

AB = EF,AD = EH, andZ^ = Z^. 
To Prove O ABCD = O EFGH. 

Proof. Superpose HJ ABCD upon EJ EFGH in such a 
way that Z A shall coincide with its equal Z E j side AB 
falling on side EF, and side AD on side EH. 

Then since AB = EF and AD = EH, point B will fall on 
point F, and point D on point H 

Now since BG II AD and FG II EH, side BC will fall on 
side FG, and point (7 will fall somewhere on FG, 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point || to a given 
str. Une.] (§ 53) 

In like manner, side DC will fall on side HG, and point 
C will fall somewhere on HG. 

Then point C, falling at the same time on FG and HG, 
must fall at their intersection G. 

Hence, the UJ coincide throughout, and are equal. 
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114. Cor. Thoo rectangles are equal if the base and alti- 
tude of one are equal respectively to the base aiid altitude of 
the other. 

Prop. XLIII. Theorem. 

US. The diagonals of a rectangle are equal, 

Bi^r -■ ^C 




Given AC and BD the diagonals of rect. ABCD. 

To Prove AC = BD. 

(Prove rt. A ABD = rt. A ACD, by § 63.) 

116. Cor. The diagonals of a square are equal. 

Prop. XLIV. Theorem. 

117. 2^ diagonals of a rhombus bisect each other at right 
angles. j^^ ^^ 




{AC and BD bisect each other at rt. -4 by § 43.) 

EXERCISES. 

31. The bisector of the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle 
bisects the base at right angles. 

(Fig. of Prop. XXX. In equal A ACD and BCDy we have 
ZADC = ZBDC; then CD±AB by §24.) 

32. The line joining the vertex of an isosceles triangle to the 
middle point of the base, is perpendicular to the base, and bisects the 
vertical angle. 

(Fig. of Prop. XXX. Prove CD±ABqs in Ex. 31.) 

33. If one angle of a parallelogram is a right angle, the figure is a 
rectangle. 
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POLYGONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

118. A polygon is a portion of a plane bounded by three 
or more straight lines ; as ABCDE. 

The bounding lines are called the 
sides of the polygon, and their sum is 
cailled the perimeter,. 

The angles of the polygon are the 
angles EABy ABC, etc., included be- 
tween the adjacent sides ; and their vertices are called the 
vertices of the polygon. 

A diagonal of a polygon is a straight line joining any two 
vertices which are not consecutive ; as AC, 

119. Polygons are classified with reference to the number 
of their sides, as follows : 




No. OF 
SiDBS. 


• 

Dbsionation. 


No. OF 

SiDRS. 


Designation. 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


Triangle. 

Quadrilateral. 

Pentagon. 

Hexagon. 

Heptagon. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Octagon. 

Enneagon. 

Decagon. 

Hendecagon. 

Dodecagon. 



120. An equilateral polygon is a polygon all of whose 
sides are equal. 

An equiangular polygon is a polygon all of whose angles 
are equal. 



A polygon is called convex when 
no side, if produced, will enter the surface 
enclosed by the perimeter ; as ABODE. 
It is evident that, in such a case, each 
angle of the polygon is less than two 
right angles. 
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All polygons considered hereafter will be understood to 
be convex, unless the contrary is stated. 

A polygon is called concave when at least two of its sides, 
if produced, will enter the surface enclosed 
by the perimeter ; as FOHIK, 

It is evident that, in such a case, at least . t 

one angle of the polygon is greater than jL,_^ \ 
two right angles. ^ jK" 

Thus, in polygon FOHIK^ the interior angle OHI is 
greater than two right angles. 

Such an angle is called re-entrant 



M 





Two polygons are said to be miUuaUy equilateral 
when the sides of one are r^ 

equal respectively to the 
sides of the other, when 
taken in the same order. 

Thus, polygons ABCD ^ '^ 

and A'B'C'D' are mutually equilateral if 

AB = A'B'y BC = BO J CD = OD\ and DA = D'A\ 

Two polygons are said to be mutudUy equiangular when 
the angles of one are equal gf 

respectively to the angles of 
the other when taken in the F' 
same order. 

Thus, polygons EFGH and B' 
E'F'G'H' are mutually equiangular if 

ZE=ZE\ ZF=ZF', ZG = ZG\ and Z H=ZH\ 




In polygons which are mutually equilateral or 
mutually equiangular, sides or angles which are similarly 
placed are called homologous. 

In mutually equiangular polygons, the sides included 
between equal angles are homologous. 

124. If two triangles are mutually equilateral, they are 
also mutually equiangular (§ 69). 
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But with this exception, two polygons may be mutually 
equilateral without being mutually equiangular, or mutually 
equiangular without being mutually equilateral. 

If two polygons are both mutually equilateral and mutually 
equiangular^ they are equal. 

For they can evidently be applied one to the other so as 
to coincide throughout. 



Two polygons are equal when they are composed of the 
same number of triangles, equal each to each, and similarly 
placed. 

For they can evidently be applied one to the other so as 
to coincide throughout. 

Prop. XLV. Theorem. 

126. The sum of the angles of any polygon is equal to two 
right angles taken as many times, less two, as the polygon has 
sides. 



Given a polygon of n sides. 

To Prove the sum of its A equal to n — 2 times two rt. A. 

Proof. The polygon may be divided into n — 2 A by 
drawing diagonals from one of its vertices. 

The sum of the A of the polygon is equal to the sum of 
the A of the A. 

But the sum of the A of each A is two rt. A. 

[The simi of the A of any A is equal to two rt. ^.] (§ 84) 

Hence, the sum of the A of the polygon is n — 2 times 
two rt. A. 
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127. Cor. I. The sum of the angles of any polygon is equal 
to twice as many right angles as the polygon has sides, less 
four right angles. 

For if R represents a rt. Z, and n the number of sides of 
a polygon, the sum of its A is {ii — 2) x 2 i?, or 2 nR — 4 5. 

128. Cor. n. The sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is 
equal to four right angles; of a pentagon, six right angles; of 
a hexagon, eight right angles; etc. 

Prop. XL VI. Theorem. 

129. If the sides of any polygon he produced so as to make 
an exterior angle at each vertex, the sum of these exterior 
angles is eqiud to four right angles. 




Given a polygon of n sides with its sides produced so as 
to make an ext. Z at each vertex. 

To Prove the sum of these ext. A equal to 4 rt. A 

Proof. The sum of the ext. and int. A at any one vertex 
is two rt. A, 

[If two adj. z$ have their ext. sides in the same str. line, their sum 
is equal to two rt. /k,"] (§ 32) 

Hence, the sum of all the ext. and int. ^ is 2 n rt. A 
But the sum of the int. A alone is 2 n rt. ^ — 4 rt. A. 

[The sum of the A of any polygon is equal to twice as many rt. A 
ajs the polygon has sides, less 4 rt. zi.] (§ 127) 

Whence, the sum of the ext. z4 is 4 rt. A 
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EXERCISES. 

34. How many degrees are there in each angle of an equiangular 
hexagon? of an equiangular octagon? of an equiangular decagon? 
of an equiangular dodecagon ? 

35. How many degrees are there in the exterior angle at each 
vertex of an equiangular pentagon ? 

36. If two angles of a quadrilatei*al are supplementary, the other 
two angles are supplementary. 

37. If, in a triangle ABC, AA—Z.B, a line par- 
allel to AB makes equal angles with sides AC and 
BO, 

(To prove Z CBE = Z CEB.) 

38. If the equal sides of an isosceles triangle be 
produced, the exterior angles made with the base 
are equal. (§31,2.) 

39. If the perpendicular from the vertex to the base of a triangle 
bisects the base, the triangle is isosceles. 

(Fig. of Prop. XXX. Bt. ACB and BOB are equal by § 63. ) 

vC 

40. The bisectors of the equal angles of an isosceles 
triangle form, with the base, another isosceles triangle. 

41. If from any point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle perpendiculars to the equal sides be drawn, they 
make equal angles with the base. 

(^ABE = ZBBF, by § 31, 1.) 

42. If the angles adjacent to one base of a 
trapezoid are equal, those adjacent to the other 
base are also equal. 

(Given ZA = ZB; to prove ZjB = Z 0.) 

43. Either exterior angle at the base of an isos- 
celes triangle is equal to the sum of a right angle 
and one-half the vertical angle. 

(ZBAE is an ext. Z of A AOB.) 

E 
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44. The straight linos bisecting the equal angles 
of an isosceles triangle, and terminating in the oppo- 
site sides, are equal. 

{/\ AIW = /S ABE,) 

45. Two isosceles triangles are equal when the base and yertical 
angle of one are equal respectively to the base and vertical angle of 
the other. 

(Each of the remaining A of one A is equal to each of the remam- 
ing A of the other.) 

46. If two parallels are cut by a transversal, ^ 
the bisectors of the four interior angles form a 
rectangle. Hi 

(^7/ II FQ, by § 7:] ; in like manner, EF \\QH\ c 
then use Exs. 12 and 33.) 

47. l^ove Prop. XXVI. by drawing through 

B a line parallel to AC. 

(Sum of ^ at ^ = 2 rt. A) 

A 

MISCELLANEOUS THEOREMS. 
Prop. XLVII. Theorem. 

130. The line joining the middle points of two sides of a 
triangle is parallel to the third side^ and equal to one-half 
of it. 





Given line DE joining middle points of sides AB and 
AC, respectively, of A ABC. 

To Prove DE II BO, and DE = ^BC. 

Proof. Draw line BF II AC, meeting ED produced at F. 
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In A ADE and BDF, 

Z. ADE = Z BDF. 

[If two str. lines intersect, the vertical A are equal. ] (§ 40) 

Also, since lis AC and BF are cut by AB, 

AA^A DBF. 

[If two lis are cut by a transversal, the alt. int. A are equal.] (§ 72) 

And by hyp., AD = BD, 

.-. AADE = ABDF. 

[Two ^ are equal when a side and two adj. A of one are equal re- 
spectively to a side and two adj. A of the other.] (§ 68) 

.-. DE = DFmdAE = BF. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 60) 

Then since, by hyp., AE = EC, BF is equal and II to CE. 

Whence, BCEF is a O. 

[If two sides of a quadrilateral are equal and ||, the figure is a O.] 

(§ 110) 
.-. DEWBC 

Again, since DE = DF, 

DE = iFE = ^BC. 

[In any O, the opposite sides are equal.] (§ 106) 

131. Cor. The line which bisects one side of a triangle, 
and is parallel to another side, bisects also 
the third side, -^ 

Given, in A ABC, D the middle point 
of side AB, and line DE II BC. 

To Prove that DE bisects AC. 

Proof. A line joining Z) to the middle B 

point of AC will be II BC. 

[The line joining the middle points of two sides of a A is || to the 
third side.] (§ 130) 

Then this line will coincide with DE. 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point || to a given 
str. line.] (§ 63) 

Therefore, DE bisects AC, 
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Prop. XLVIII. Theorem. 

132. Tlie line joinimj the middle points of the non-parallel 
sides of a trapezoid is parallel to the bases, and equal to one- 
half their sum. 



Given line EF joining middle points of non-ll sides AB 
and CD, respectively, of trapezoid ABCD. 

To Prove EF 11 to AD and EC, and EF=;\ {AD -f BC), 

Proof. If EF is not II to AD and EC, draw line EK 
II to AD and EC, meeting CD at K\ and draw line ED in- 
tersecting EF at (t, and EK at H. 

In AAEDy EH is II AD and bisects AE-, then it bisects 
ED. 

[The line which bisects one side of a A, and is || to another side, 
bisects also the third side.] (§ 131) 

In like manner, in AECD, HK is II EC and bisects ED\ 
then it bisects CD. 

But this is impossible unless EK coincides with EF. 

[But one str. line can be drawn between two points.] (Ax. 3) 

Hence, EF is II to AD and EC 

Again, since EG coincides with EH, and EH bisects AB 

^ndED, EG = iAD. (1) 

[The line joining the middle points of two sides of a A is equal to 
one-half the third side.] (§ 130) 

In like manner, since GF bisects ED and CD, 

GF=iEC. (2) 

Adding (1) and (2), 

EG-\-GF=^AD-\-iEa 
Or, EF=:^{AD+ECy 
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133. Cor. The line which is parallel to the bases of a trap- 
ezoidy and bisects one of the non-parallel sides, bisects the other 
also. 

Prop. XLIX. Theorem. 

134. The bisectors of the angles of a triangle intersect at 
a common point. 

C 




Given lines AB, BE, and CF bisecting A A, B, and C, 
respectively, of A ABC. 

To Prove that AD, BE, and CF intersect at a common 
point. 

Proof. Let AD and BE intersect at 0. 

Since is in bisector AD, it is equally distant from sides 
AB and AC. 

[Any point in the bisector of an Z is equally distant from the sides 
of the Z.] (§101) 

In like manner, since is in bisector BE, it is equally 
distant from sides AB and BC. 

Then is equally distant from sides AC and BC, and 
therefore lies in bisector CF. 

[Every point which is within an Z, and equally distant from its 
sides, lies in the bisector of the Z.] (§ 102) 

Hence, AlD, BE, and CF intersect at the common point O. 

135. Cor. The point of intersection of the bisectors of 
the angles of a triangle is equally distant from the sides of 
the triangle. 
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Prop. L. Theorem. 

136. Tlie jjerpendiculars erected at the middle points of the 
sides of a triangle intersect at a common point. 




Given DG, EH, and FK the Js erected at middle points Z>, 
E, and F, of sides BC, CA, and AB, respectively, of A ABC. 

To Prove that DGy EHy and FK intersect at a common 
point. 

(Let DG and EH intersect at ; by § 41, O is equally 
distant from B and C; it is also equally distant from A 
and (7; the theorem follows by § 42.) 

137. Cor. The point of intersection of the perpendiculars 
erected at the middle points of the sides of a triangle, is equally 
distant from the vertices of the triangle. 

EXERCISES. 

48. If the diagonals of a parallelogram are equal, the figure is a 
rectangle. 

(Fig. of Prop. XLIII. A ABD and ACD are equal, and therefore 
Z BAB=^ADC ; also, these A are supplementary.) 

49. If two adjacent sides of a quadrilateral are 
equal, and the diagonal bisects their included angle, 
the other two sides are equal. 

(Given AB = AD, and AC bisecting Z BAD; to 
prove JBa= CD.) 

50. The bisectors of the interior angles of a / \ p 
parallelogram form a rectangle. / ^^J^g 

(By Ex. 46, each Z of EFGH is a rt. Z.) /y^H 
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Prop. LI. Theorem. 

138. The perpendiculars from the vertices of a triangle to 
the opposite sides intersect at a common point. 




Given AD,' BE, and CF the J^ from the vertices of A ABC 
to the opposite sides. 

To Prove that AD, BE, and CF intersect at a common 
point. 

Proof. Through A, B, and C, draw lines HK, KG, and 
GH II to BO, CA, and AB, respectively, forming A GHK 
Then AD, being ± BO, is also ± HK 

[A str. line ± to one of two jjs is ± to the other.] (§ 66) 

Now since, by cons., ABCHsind. ACBKsie UJ, 

AH= BC and AK= BO. 

[In any O, the opposite sides are equal.] (§ 106) 

.-. AH=AK. 

[Things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 

Then AD is _L HK at the middle point of HK 
In like manner, BE and CF are ± to KG and GH, respec- 
tively, at their middle points. 

Then, AD, BE, and CF being ± to the sides of A GHK 
at their middle points, intersect at a common point. 

[The ± erected at the middle points of the sides of a A intersect 
at a common point.] (§ 136) 
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139. Def. A median of a triangle is a line drawn from 
any vertex to the middle point of the opposite side. 

Prop. LII. Theorem. 

140. The medians of a triangle intersect at a common point, 
which lies two-thirds the way from each vertex to the middle 
point of the opposite side, 

C 




Given AD, BE, and CF the medians of A ABC. 

To Prove that AD, BE, and CF intersect at a common 
point, which lies two-thirds the way from each vertex to the 
middle point of the opposite side. 

Proof. Let AD and BE intersect at O. 
Let G and JET be the middle points of OA and OB, respec- 
tively, and draw lines ED, GH, EG, and DH. 
Since ED bisects AC and BC, 

ED 11 AB and = \ AB. 

[The line joining the middle points of two sides of a A is || to the 
third side, and equal to one-half of it.] (§ 130) 

In like manner, since GH bisects OA and OB, 

GH 11 AB and = ^ AB, 

Then ED and GH are equal and II. 

[Things wliich are equal to the same thing, are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 

[Two str. lines || to the same str. line are || to each other.] (§ 55) 
Therefore, EDHG is a O. 

[If two sides of a quadrilateral are equal and jj, the figure is a O.] 

(§ 110) 
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Then OD and EH bisect each other at 0. 

[The diagonals of a £7 bisect each other.] (§ 111) 

But by hyp., O is the middle point of OAy and H of OB, 

.-. AG=OG= OD, and BH= 0H= OE. 

That is, AD and BE intersect at a point which lies 
two-thirds the way from A to Z>, and from B to £7. 

In like manner, AD and CF intersect at a point which 
lies two-thirds the way from A to 2>, and from to F, 

Hence, AD, BE, and CF intersect at the common point 
0, which lies two-thirds the way from each vertex to the 
middle point of the opposite side. 

LOCI. 

141. Def. If a series of points, all of which satisfy a 
certain condition, lie in a certain line, and every point in 
this line satisfies the given condition, the line is said to be 
the locus of the points. 

For example, every point which satisfies the condition of 
being equally distant from the extremities of a straight line, 
lies in the perpendicular erected at the middle point of the 
line (§ 42). 

Also, every point in the perpendicular erected at the 
middle point of a line satisfies the condition of being 
equally distant from the extremities of the line (§ 41). 

Hence, the perpendicular erected at the middle point of a 
straight line is the Locus of points which are equally distant 
from the extremities of the line. 

Again, every point which satisfies the condition of being 
within an angle, and equally distant from its sides, lies in 
the bisector of the angle (§ 102). 

Also, every point in the bisector of an angle satisfies the 
condition of being equally distant from its sides (§ 101). 

Hence, the bisector of an angle is the locus of points which 
are within the angle, and equally distant from its sides. 
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EXERCISES. 

51. Two straight lines are parallel if any two points of either 
are equally distant from the other. 

(Prove by Beductio ad Absurdum,) 

52. What is the locus of points at a given distance from a given 
straight line ? (Ex.61.) 

53. What is the locus of points equally distant from a pair of 
intersecting straight lines ? 

54. What is the locus of points equally distant from a pair of 
parallel straight lines ? 

55. The bisectors of the interior angles of a 
trapezoid form a quadrilateral, two of whose 
angles are right angles. (Ex. 46.) 

56. If the angles at the base of a trapezoid 
are equal, the non-parallel sides are also equal. 

(Given ZA = /.D', to prove AB = CD. Draw 
BEWCD,) f^' E 

57. If the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid are equal, the angles 
which they make with the bases are equal. 

(Fig. of Ex. 66. Given AB= CD; tx) prove Z^ = ZD, and also 
/.ABC^jLC, Tyr9,^BE\\CD.) 

58. The perpendiculars from the extremities of /\ 

the base of an isosceles triangle to the opposite sides ^"C^^P 

are equal. /^""^^^Ov 

k*^ ^^B 

59. If the perpendiculars from the extremities of the base of a 
triangle to the opposite sides are equal, the triangle is isosceles. 

(Converse of Ex. 68. Prove AACD = ABCE.) 

60. The angle between the bisectors of the equal 
angles of an isosceles triangle is equal to the exte- 
rior angle at the base of the triangle. 

(Z ADB = 180° - (Z BAD + Z ABD).) 

61. If a line joining two parallels be bisected, 
any line drawn through the point of bisection 
and included between the parallels will be bisected 
at the point. 

(To prove that G^^ is bisected at 0.) 
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62. If through a point midway between two 
parallels two transversals be drawn, they inter- 
cept equal portions of the parallels. 

(Draw 0K± AB^ a;id produce KO to meet CD ^ 
at L, Then A OGK = A OHL.) 



63. If perpendiculars BE and DF be drawn 
from vertices B and D of parallelogram ABCD 
to the diagonal AC, prove BE = DF, (§ 70.) 




B 




64. The lines joining the middle points of the 
sides of a triangle divide it into four equal trian- ^ 
gles. (§130.) 



B 




65. If from any point in the base of an isosceles 
triangle parallels to the equal sides be dravm, the 
perimeter of the parallelogram formed is equal to the 
sum of the equal sides of the triangle. (§ 96.) A 



66. The bisector of the exterior angle at the ver- 
tex of an isosceles triangle is parallel to the base. 
(§ 86, 1.) 



67. The medians drawn from the extremities of 
the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 



68. If from the vertex of one of the equal angles 
of an isosceles triangle a perpendicular be drawn to 
the opposite side, it makes with the base an angle 
equal to one-half the vertical angle of the triangle. 

(To prove /L BAD = i ^^ (7.) 



69. If the exterior angles at the veiiices A 
and B of triangle ABC are bisected by lines 
which meet at 2>, prove 

/LADB = ^°-\C, 

(Z ADB = 180° - {/L BAD + /. ABD).) 





B 
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to. V\\^ iU;i^>nnl8 of a rhombus bisect its angles. 

vKii ^^< ^'^"^'V' XLIV.) 

ti. U fn»m any point in the bisector of an angle 
A ivn-;*!!*^! to ono of the sides be drawn, the bisector, 
^)\«> iHir«iUol, and the remaining side form an isosceles 

Tt« K the bisectors of the etiual angles of an isos- 
\vUh» tritingle meet the etiual sides at Z> and E, prove 
i^$K (Hinillel to the base of the triangle. 

I l*n»vc A CED isosceles.) 

tS. If at any point D in one of the equal sides 
AH of isosceles triangle AliC^ DE be drawn per- 
IHMulloular to base liC meeting Cxi produced at E, 
|»i\wo triangle ADE isosceles. 

74. From C, one of the extremities of the base 
UC of isosceles triangU) ABC, a line is drawn meet- 
ing BA produced at />, making AD = AB. Prove 
CD perpendicular to BC, (§ 84.) 

(A ACD is isosceles.) 






75. If the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid 
are equal, its diagonals are also equal. (Ex. 67.) 




B 




76. If ADC is a re-entrant angle of quadrilateral 
ABCD, prove that angle ADC, exterior to the fig- 
ure, is equal to the sum of interior angles A, B, 
and a (§ 128.) B 




77. If a diagonal of a quadrilateral bisects two 
of its angles, it is perpendicular to the other diagonal. A 
(Prove AC±DB, by § 43.) 



78. In a quadrilateral ABCD, angles ABD 
and CAD are equal to ACD and BDA, respec- 
tively ; prove 5C parallel to AD. 

(Prove AB= CD; then prove BE = CF.) 



B 




E F 

79. State and prove the converse of Prop. XLIV. (§ 41, I.) 
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80. State and prove the converse of Ex.66, p. 67. (§ 06.) 

A 

81. The bisectors of the exterior angles at tv^o 
vertices of a triangle, and the bisector of the inte- g 
rior angle at the third vertex meet at a common 
point. 

(Prove as in § 134.) 

82. A BCD is a trapezoid whose parallel sides 
AD and BC are perpendicular to CD. If ^ is _ 
the middle point of AB, prove EC= ED. (§ 41 , 1.) 

(Draw EF \\ AD.) 

• 83. The middle point of the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle is equally distant from the vertices 
of the triangle. 

(To prove AD=BD= CD. Draw DEWBC) 

84. The bisectors of the angles of a rectangle ^ 
form a square. 

(By Ex. 50, EFGH is a rectangle. Now prove 
AF = BH and AE = BE.) A 

85. If D is the middle point of side BC oi 
triangle ABC^ and BE and CFaxe perpendictflars 
from B and C to AD, produced if necessary, prove 
BE = CF. B 

86. The angle at the vertex of isosceles triangle 
ABC is equal to twice the sum of the equal angles 
B and C. If CD be drawn perpendicular to BC, 
meeting BA produced at 2>, prove triangle ACD 
equilateral. 

(Prove each Z of A ACD equal to 60°.) 

87. If angle B of triangle ABC \8 greater than angle C, and BD 
be dravm io AC making AD = AB, prove 

ZADB = J (S + C'), and Z CBD = K-B - O), 
(Fig. of Prop. XXXII.) 

88. How many sides are there in the polygon the sum of whose 
interior angles exceeds the sum of its exterior angles by 540° ? 
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The sam of the lines drawn from any point 
within a triangle to the vertices is greater than the 
half-Biun of the three sides. 

(Apply § 01 to each of the &^ ABD, ACD, and 
BCD.) 

90. The sum of the lines drawn from any point within a triangle 
to the vertices is less tlian the sum of the three sides. ({ 48.) 

(Fig. of Ex. 89.) 

91. If D, E^ and Fare points on the sides AB, 
BCt and CA^ respectively, of equilateral triangle 
ABC, such that AD ^ BE = CF, prove DEF an 
equilateral triangle. 

(Prove ^ADF, BDE, and C^F equal.) 

92. If A^ F, (r, and // are points on the 
sides ABt BC, CD, and DA, respectively, of 
paralloli>gram ABCD, such that AE = CO and 
BF= DH, prove E FUJI a parallelogram. 

93. If E, F, Gy and // are points on sides AB, 
BC, CD, and DA, respectively, of square ABCD, 
such that AE=BF= CU = DH, prove EFGH a 
square. 

(First prove EFGH equilateral. Then prove 
Z FEU = 90^) 

94. If on the diagonal BD of square ABCD a 
distance BE bo taken equal to AB, and EF be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, meeting AD at F, prove that 
AF =EF= ED, 

95. Prove the theorem of § 127 by drawing lines 
from any point within the polygon to the vertices. 
(§35.) 

96. If CD is the perpendicular from the ver- 
tex of the right angle to the hypotenuse of right 
triangle ABC, and CE the bisector of angle C, 
meeting AB at E, prove ZDCE equal to one-half 
the difference of angles A and B, 

(To prove Z DCE =\{/.A-Z B),) 

97. State and prove the converse of Ex. 70, p. 68. 
(Fig. of Prop. XLIV. Prove the sides all equal.) 
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98. State and prove the converse of Ex. 75, p. 68. 
(Fig. of Ex. 78. Trove /^ ACF and BDE equal.) 

99. D is any point in base BC of isosceles 
triangle ABC. The side AC is produced from C to 
Hj so that CE = CD, and DE is drawn meeting AB 
at F, Prove Z AFE = 3 Z AEF. 

(Z AFE is an ext. Z of A BFD.) 

100. If ABC and ABD are two triangles 
on the same base and on the sanie side of it, 
such that AC = BD and AD = BC, and AD 
and BC intersect at 0, prove triangle OAB 
isosceles. 

101. If 2> is the middle point of side -4C of equi- 
lateral triangle ABC, and DE be drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC, prove EC=\ BC. 

(Draw DF to the middle point of BC.) 3 

102. If in parallelogram ABCD, E and F 
are the middle points of sides BC and AD, re- 
spectively, prove that lines AE and CF trisect 
diagonal BD. A 

(By § 131, AE bisects BH, and CF bisects DG.) 

103. If CD is the perpendicular from C to the 
hypotenuse of right triangle ABC, and E is the 
middle point of AB, prove ZDCE equal to 
the difference of angles A and B, (Ex. 83.) 

104. If one acute angle of a right triangle is double the other, the 
hypotenuse is double the shorter leg. 

(Fig. of Ex. 86. Draw CA to middle point of BD.) 

105. If AC be drawn from the vertex of the right angle to the 
hypotenuse of right triangle BCD so as to make ZACD = ZD^ it 
bisects the hypotenuse. 

(Fig. of Ex. 74. Prove A ABC isosceles.) 



106. If 2> is the middle point of side BC of 
triangle ABC, prove AD>\(^AB -\^ AC - BC). 

(§62.) 



Note. For additional exercises on Book I., see p. 2:20. 







Book IL 

THE CIRCLE. 
DEFINITIONS. 

142. A circle (O) is a portion of a plane bounded by a 
curve called a circumference^ all points 

of which are equally distant from a 
point within, called the centre; as 
ABCD. 

An arc is any portion of the circum- 
ference ; as AB. 

A radius is a straight line drawn 
from the centre to the circumference ; 
as OA, 

A diameter is a straight line drawn through the centre^ 
having its extremities in the circumference ; as AC* 

143. It follows from the definition of § 142 that 

All radii of a circle are equal. 

Also, all its diameters are equal, since each is the sum of 
two radii. 

144. Two circles are equal when their radii are equal. 

For they can evidently be applied one to the other so that 
their circumferences shall coincide throughout. 

145. Conversely, the radii of equal circles are equal. 

146. A semi-circumference is an arc equal to one-half the 
circumference. 

A quadrant is an arc equal to one-fourth the circumference. 

Concentric circles are circles having the same centre. 
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147. A chord is a straight line joining the extremities of 
an arc ; as AB. 

The arc is said to be subtended by its 
chord. 

Every chord subtends two arcs; thus 
chord AB subtends arcs AMB and 
AGDB, 

When the arc subtended by a chord is 
spoken of, that arc which is less than a 
semi-circumference is understood, unless the contrary is 
specified. 

A segment of a circle is the portion included between an 
arc and its chord ; as AMBN, 

A semicircle is a segment equal to one-half the circle. 

A sector of a circle is the portion included between an arc 
and the radii drawn to its extremities ; as OCD. 

148. A central angle is an angle whose vertex is at the 
centre, and whose sides are radii ; as AOG. 

An inscribed angle is an angle whose ver- 
tex is on the circumference, and whose 
sides are chords; as ABC. 

An angle is said to be inscribed in a 
segment when its vertex is on the arc of 
the segment, and its sides pass through the 
extremities of the subtending chord. 

Thus, angle B is inscribed in segment ABC. 

149. A straight line is said to be tangent to, or touch, a 
circle when it has but one point in com- 
mon with the circumference ; as AB. 

In such a case, the circle is said to 
be tangent to the straight line. 

The common point is called the 
point of contact, or point of tangency. 

A secant is a straight line which 
intersects the circumference in two points ; as CD. 
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ISO. Two circles are said to be tangent to ecbch other when 
they are both tangent to the same straight line at the same 
point. 

They are said to be tangent internally or externally accord- 
ing as one circle lies entirely within or entirely without the 
other. 

A common tangent to two circles is a straight line which 
is tangent to both of them. 



151. A polygon is said to be inscribed 
in a circle when all its vertices lie on the 
circumference ; as ABCD, 

In such a case, the circle is said to be 
circumscribed about the polygon, 

A polygon is said to be inscriptible 
when it can be inscribed in a circle. 

A polygon is said to be circumscribed 
about a circle when all its sides are tan- 
gent to the circle ; as EFGH. 

In such a case, the circle is said to bo 
inscribed in the polygon. 




Prop. I. Theorem. 



;. Every diameter bisects the circle and its circui^ferenoe. 




Oiven AC a diameter of O ABCD, 

To Prove that AC bisects the O, and its circumference. 
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Proof. Superpose segment ABC upon segment ADC, by 
folding it over about AC as an axis. 

Then, arc ABC will coincide with arc AJ)C; for other- 
wise there would be points of the circumference unequally 
distant from the centre. 

Hence, segments ABC and ADC coincide throughout, 
and are equal. 

Therefore, AC bisects the O, and its circumference. 

Pbop. II. Theorem. 

153. A straight line cannot intersect a circumference a;t 
more tlian two points, 

O 

A 



\\ 



/ 



\ 
\ 



\ 

\ 



1 



\ 



MA B C N 

Given the centre of a O, and MN any str. line. 

To Prove that MN' cannot intersect the circumference 
at more than two points. 

Proof. If possible, let MN intersect the circumference 
at three points, A, B, and C\ draw radii OA, OB, and DC 

Then, OA:=^OB= DC (§ 143) 

We should then have three equal str. lines drawn from 
a point to a str. line. 

But this is impossible ; for it follows from § 49 that not 
more than two equal str. lines can be drawn from a point to 
a str. line. 

Hence, MN cannot intersect the circumference at more 
than two points. 



:. 1. What is the locus of pomts at a given distance from a given 
point ? 
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Prop. III. Theorem. 

1S4. In equal circles^ or in the same cirde^ equal central 
angles intercept equal arcs on the circumference. 





Oiven ACB and A'C'B' equal central A of equal (D AMB 
and A'M'B'f respectively. 

To Prove arc AB = arc A'B\ 

Proof. Superpose sector ABC upon sector A'B'O in such 
a way that Z C shall coincide with its equal Z (7. 
Now, AC = A'C and BC = BO, (§ 146) 

Whence, point A will fall at A\ and point B at BK 
Then, arc AB will coincide with arc AB ; for all points 
of either are equally distant from the centre. 

.-. arc AB = arc A^B, 



Prop. IV. Theorem. 

\, (Converse of Prop. III.) In equal circles^ or in the 
same circle, equal arcs are intercepted by equal central angles. 





Given ACB and A'OB^ central A of equal © AMB and 
A'M'B', respectively, and arc AB = arc A'B'. 
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To Prove Z.C = /.G\ 

Proof. Since the (D are equal, we may superpose QAMB 
upon O A'M^B^ in such a way that point A shall fall at A\ 
and centre C at C. 

Then since arc AB = arc A'B\ point 5 will fall at B*. 

Whence, radii AC and BC will coincide with radii A'O 
and J5'(7, respectively. (Ax. 3) 

Hence, Z G will coincide with Z C 

r.ZC=ZG. 

156. Sch. In equal circles, or in the same circle, 

1. The greater of two central angles intercepts the greater 
arc on the circumference, 

2. The greater of two arcs is intercepted by the greater certr 
trdl angle. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

157. In equal circles, or in the same circle, equal chords 
subtend equal arcs. 





M 3f' 

Given, in equal (D AMB and A'M'B*, 

chord AB = chord A'B\ 

To Prove arc AB = arc A'B', 

Proof. Draw radii AC, BC, A'C, and B'O. 
Then in A ABC and A'B'C, by hyp., 

AB = A'B', 
Also, AC = A'a and BC = B'O. 

.-. AABC^AA'B^C 

.-. ZC=ZC\ 
.'. arc AB = arc -4'JB'. 



(?) 

(?) 
(?) 

(§154) 
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Prop. VI. Theorem. 

158. (Converse of Prop. V.) In equal circles, or in the 
same circle, equal arcs are subtended by equal chords. 

(Fig. of Prop. V.) 

Given, in equal ® AMB and A'M'B, arc AB == arc AB ; 
and chords AB and A^B\ 

To Prove chord AB = chord AB. 

(Prove AABG^^AABO, by § 63.) 



:. 2. If two circumferences intersect each other, the distance 
between their centres is greater than the difference of their radiL 

(§ 62.) 

Prop. VII. Theorem. 

159. In equal circles, or in the same circle, the grealer of 
two arcs is subtended by the grealer chord; ea/ch arc being less 
than a semi-circumference. 





Given, in equal © AMB and A*M^B\ arc -4J5 > arc A^B\ 
each arc being < a semi-circumference, and chords AB and 
A'B\ 
To Prove chord AB > chord A'B\ 

Proof. Draw radii AC, BC, A'CT, and B'a. 
Then in A ABC and A'B'O, 

AC = AV and BC = B'C (?) 

And since, by hyp., arc AB > arc A'B', we have 

ZOZC. (§156,2) 

.-. chord AB > chord A'B. (§ 91) 
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Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

160. (Converse of Prop. VII.) In equcU cirdesj or in the 
same circle^ the greater of two chords subtends the greater arc; 
each arc being less than a semi-circumference. 

(Fig. of Prop. VII.) 

(Z O > Z C7, by § 92 ; the theorem follows by § 156, 1.) 

161. ScL If each arc is greater than a semi-circumfer- 
ence^ the greater aro is subtended by the less chord; and 
conversely the greater chord subtends the less arc. 

Prop. IX. 'Theorem. 

162. The diameter perpendicular to a chord bisects the 
chord and its subtended arcs. 




Oiven^ in O ABD, diameter CD ± chord AB, 

To Prove that CD bisects chord ABy and arcs ACB and 
ADB, 

Proof. Let be the centre of the O, and draw radii OA 
and OB. 

Then, OA = OB. 

Hence, A OAB is isosceles. 

Therefore, CD bisects AB, and Z AOB. 

Then since Z AOC= Z BOG, we have 

arc AC = arc BC 

Again, Z AOD = ZBOD. 

.'. arc AD = arc BD, 

Hence, CD bisects AB, and arcs ACB and ADB, 



(?) 

(§94) 

(§ 154) 
(§31,2) 

(?) 
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163. Cor. The perpendicular erected at the middle point 
of a chord passes through the centre of the circle, and bisects 
the arcs subtended by the chord, 

EXERCISES. 

3. The diameter which bisects a chord is perpendicular to it and 
bisects its subtended arcs. (§ 43. ) 

(Fig. of Prop. IX. Given diameter CD bisecting chord AB.) 

4. The straight line which bisects a chord and 
its subtended arc is perpendicular to the chord. a 

(By § 168, chord AC = chord BC.) 



Prop. X. Theorem. 

164. In the same circle, or in equal cirdesy equal chords are 
equally distant from tJie centre, 

^ B 




Oiven AB and CB equal chords of O ABC, whose centre 
is 0, and lines OE and OF 1. to AB and CD, respectively. 

To Prove OE = OF, (§ 47) 

Proof. Draw radii OA and 0(7. 
Then in rt. A OAE and OCF, 

OA = oa (?) 

Now, E is the middle point of AB, and F of CD, (§ 162) 

.-. AE=CF, 
being halves of equal chords AB and CD, respectively. 

.-. AOAE = AOCF, (?) 

.-. OE=OF, (?) 
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Prop. XI. Theorem. 

165. (Converse of Prop. X.) In the same drde^ or in equal 
circles, cJiords equally distant from the centre are equal. 

(Fig. of Prop. X.) 

Given the centre of O ABC, and AB and CD chords 
equally distant from 0. 

To Prove chord AB = chord CD, 

(Rt. A OAE = rt. A OCF, and AE = CF; E is the middle 
point of AB, and F of CD.) 

Prop. XII. Theorem. 

166. In the same circle, or in equal circles, the less of two 
chords ?*s at the greater distance from the centre. 




E 

Given, in O ABC, chord AB < chord CD, and J§ OF and 
OG drawn from centre to AB and CD, respectively. 

To Prove OF>00. 

Proof. Since chord AB < chord OD, we have 

arc AB < arc CD, (§ 160) 

Lay off arc CE = arc AB, and draw line CE. 

.-. chord CE = chord AB. (§ 158) 

Draw line OHl. CE, intersecting CD at K. 

.'. 0H= OF. (§ 164) 

But, OH>OK. 

And, 0K> 00. (?) 

Whence, OH, or its equal OF, is > 00, 
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Prop. XIII. Theobem. 

167. (Converse of Prop. XII.) In the same circle, or in 
equal circleSf if two chords are unequaUy distant from the 
centre, the more remote is the less, 

J) 




Oiven the centre of OABC, and chord AB more re- 
mote from than chord CD. 
To Prove chord AB < chord CD. 

Proof. Draw lines OG and 0H± to AB and CD respec- 
tively, and on OG lay off 0K= OH. 
Through if draw chord EF± OK 

.-. chord EF= chord CD. (§ 166) 

Now, chord AB II chord EF. (§ 64) 

Then it is evident that arc AB is < arc EF, f®r it is only 
a portion of arc EF. 

.'. chord AB < chord EF. (§ 169) 

.*. chord -4B< chord CZ>. 

168. Cor. A diameter of a circle is greater than any 
other chord; for a chord which passes through the centre is 
greater than any chord which does not. (§ 167) 

EXERCISES. 



5. The diameter which bisects an arc bisects its 
chord at right angles. 



6. The perpendiculars to the sides of an inscribed quadrilateral 
at their middle points meet in a common point. (§ 163.) 
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Pkop. XIV. Theorem. 

169. A straight line perpendicular to a radius of a cirde 
at its extremity is tangent to the circle. 




ADC B 

Given line AB± to radius OC of O EC at O. 
To Prove AB tangent to the O. 

Proof. Let D be any point of AB except C, and draw 
line OD. 

.-. OD>oa (?) 

Therefore, point D lies without the O. 
Then, every point of AB except C lies without the O, 
and AB is tangent to the O. (§ 149) 

Prop. XV. Theorem. 

170. (Converse of Prop. XIV.) A tangent to a circle is 
perpendicular to the radius drawn to the point of contact. 




A C B 

Oiven line AB tangent to O EC at C, and radius OC 
To Prove OC±AB. 

(OC is the shortest line that can be drawn from to AB.) 

171. Cor. A line perpendicular to a tangent at its point 
of contact parses through the centre of the circle. 
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Prop. XVI. Theorem. 

172. Two parallels intercept equal arcs on a circumference. 
Case I. When one line is a tangent and the other a secant. 

E 




Given AB a tangent to O CED at E, and CD a secant il 
AB, intersecting the circumference at C and D, 

To Prove arc CE = arc DE, 

Proof. Draw diameter EF. 

.-. EF1.AB. 

.-. EFLCD. 
.•. arc CE = arc DE. 



(§ 170) 
(§ 162) 



Case n. When both lines are secants. 




Oiven, in O ABC, AJB and CD II secants, intersecting the 
circumference at A and B, and C and D, respectively. 

To Prove arc ^(7= arc BD. 

Proof. Draw tangent* EF II AB, touching the O at (?. 

.-. EF II CD. (?) 

Now, arc ^G^ = arc BG, 

and arc CG = arc Z>G^. (§ 172, Case I) 
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Subtracting, we have 

arc AG — arc CG = arc BG — arc DG. 
.'. arc A0= arc BD, 

Case ni. When both lines are tangents. 

E 



ij -jr- u 

Given, in OEGF, AB and CD II tangents, touching the O 
at E and F, respectively. 
To Prove arc EGF= arc EHF. 

(Draw secant GH li AB,) 

173. Cor. The straigM line joining the points of contact 
of two paraMel tangents is a diameter. 

Prop. XVII. Theorem. . 

174. The tangents to a circle from an outside point are 
equal. 



(Kt. A OAB = rt. A OAO, by § 90 ; then AB = AC.) 

175. Cor. From equal A OAB and OAC, 

Z OAB = Z OACsxid Z AOB = Z AOC. 

Then, the line joining the centre of a circle to the point of 
intersection of two tangents makes equal angles with the tan- 
gents, and also with the radii drawn to the points of contact. 
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Prop. XVIII. Theorem. 

176. Through three points, not in the same straight line, 
a circumference can he drawn, and hut one. 




Oiven points A, B, and C, not in the same straight line. 

To Prove that a circumference can be drawn through A, 
B, and C, and but one. 

Proof. Draw lines AB and BC, and lines DjPand EG Jl to 
AB and BC, respectively, at their middle points, meeting at 0. 

Then is equally distant from A, B, and C. (§ 137) 

Hence, a circumference described with as a centre and 
OA as a radius will pass through A, B, and C. 

Again, the centre of any circumference drawn through A, 
B, and C must be in each of the Js DF and EG. (§ 42) 

Then as DF and EG intersect in but one point, only one 
circumference can be drawn through A, B, and (7. 

177. Cor. Two circumferences can intersect in hut ttoo 
points; for if they had three common points, they would 
have the same centre, and coincide throughout. 

Prop. XIX. Theorem. 

178. If two circumferences intersect, the straight line joining 
their centres hisects their common chord at right angles. 
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Given and 0' the centres of two (D, whose circumfer- 
ences intersect at A and B, and lines 00' and AB. 
To Prove that 00' bisects AB at rt. A 
(The proposition follows by § 43.) 

Prop. XX. Theorem. 

179. If two circles are tangmit to eoick other, the straight 
line joining their centres passes through their point of conta^, 

B 




Oiven and 0' the centres of two (D, which are tangent 
to line AB at A, 

To Prove that str. line joining and 0' passes through A. 

(Draw radii OA and O'A; since these lines are ±AB, 
OAO' is a str. line by § 37 ; the proposition follows by Ax. 3.) 

EXERCISES. 



7. The straight line which bisects the arcs sub- 
tended by a chord bisects the chord at right angles. 



/ / 

1 

t 
» 

« 
i 
» 

I 


"^ 


x:;;^^ 





8. The tangents to a circle at the extremities of a diameter are 
parallel. q 



9. If two circles are concentric, any two chords 
of the greater which are tangent to the less are C 
equal. (§ 166.) 



10. The straight line drawn from the centre of a circle to the point 
of intersection of two tangents bisects at right angles the chord joining 
their points of contact. (§ 174.) 
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ON MEASUREMENT. 

180. The ratio of a magnitude to another of the same 
kind is the quotient of the first divided by the second. 

Thus, if a and h are quantities of the same kind, the ratio 

of a to 6 is -; it may also be expressed a : b. 

A magnitude is measured by finding its ratio to another 
magnitude of the same kind, called the unit of measure. 

The quotient, if it can be obtained exactly as an integer 
or fraction, is called the numerical measure of the magnitude. 

181. Two magnitudes of the same kind are said to be 
commensurable when a unit of measure, called a common 
measure, is contained an integral number of times in each. 

Thus, two lines whose lengths are 2| and 3f inches are commensu- 
rable ; for the common measure ^ inch is contained an integral num- 
ber of times in each ; i.e., 55 times in the first line, and 76 times in 
the second. 

Two magnitudes of the same kind are said to be incommen- 
surable when no magnitude of the same kind can be found 
which is contained an integral number of times in each. 

For example, let AB and CD be two lines such that 

§=^- 

As V2 can only be obtained approximately, n© line, however 
small, can be found which is contained an integral number of 
times in each line, and AB and CD are incommensurable. 

182. A magnitude which is incommensurable with respect 
to the unit has, strictly speaking, no numerical measure 

(§ 180) ; still if CD is the unit of measure, and ^ = V2, 
we shall speak of V^ as the numerical measure of AJB, 

183. It is evident from the above that the ratio of two 
magnitudes of the same kind, whether commensurable or 
incommensurable, is equal to the ratio of their numerical 
measures when referred to a common unit. 
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THE METHOD OF LIMITS. 

184. A variable quantity, or simply a variable, is a quan- 
tity which may assume, under the conditions imposed upon 
it, an indefinitely great number of different values. 

185. A constant is a quantity which remains unchanged 
throughout the same discussion. 

186. A limit of a variable is a constant quantity, the dif- 
ference between which and the variable may be made less 
than any assigned quantity, however small, but cannot be 
made equal to zero. 

In other words, a limit of a variable is a fixed quantity 
to which the variable approaches indefinitely near, but 
never actually reaches. 

187. Suppose, for example, that a point moves from A 
towards B under the condition that it ^ q DEB 

shall move, during successive equal in- ' ' ' — I — ' 

tervals of time, first from A to 0, half-way between A and 
B ; then to B, half-way between C and B ; then to E, half- 
way between D and B ; and so on indefinitely. 

In this case, the distance between the moving point and 
B can be made less than any assigned distance, however 
small, but cannot be made equal to 0. 

Hence, the distance from A to the moving point is a 
variable which approaxjhes the constant distance AB as a 
limit. 

Again, the distance from the moving point to 5 is a 
variable which approaches the limit 0. 

As another illustration, consider the series 

1 1 1 1 JL ... 

-*■> Y' T' isy T^? J 

where each term after the first is one-half the preceding. 

In this case, by taking terms enough, the last term may 
be made less than any assigned number, however small, but 
cannot be made actually equal to 0. 
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Then, the last term of the series is a variable which ap- 
proaches the limit when the number of terms is indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Again, the sum of the first two terms is 1^ ; 
the sum of the first three terms is If ; 
the sum of the first four terms is 1^ ; etc. 

In this case, by taking terms enough, the sum of the 
terms may be made to differ from 2 by less than any as- 
signed number, however small, but cannot be made actually 
equal to 2. 

Then, the sum of the terms of the series is a variable 
which approaches the limit 2 when the number of terms 
is indefinitely increased. 

188. The Theorem of Limits. If two variables are always 
equal, and each approaches a limits the limits are equal, 

AM G B 

1 I I I 

A' M' B' 

I I I 

Given AM and A'M' two variables, which are always 
equal, and approach the limits AjB and A'B^, respectively. 

To Prove AB = A'B'. 

Proof. If possible, let AB be > A'B' ; and lay off, on 
AJB, AC =^ A' B'. 

Then, variable AM may have values > AC, while vari- 
able A'M' is restricted to values < AC', which is con- 
trary to the hypothesis that the variables are always equal. 

Hence, JjB cannot be > A'B', 

In like manner, it may be proved that AB cannot be 

< A'B'. 

Therefore, since AB can be neither >, nor < A'B', we 

have 

AB = A'B'. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES. 

Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

189. In the same cirde, or in equal circles, two central 
angles are in the same ratio as their intercepted arcs. 

Case L When the arcs are commensurable (§ 181). 




Oiven^ in QABG, AOB and BOG central A intercepting 
commensurable arcs AB and BG, respectively. 

/iAOB BiXcAB 



To Prove 



Z BOG arc BG 



Proof. Since, by hyp., arcs AB and BG are commensur- 
able, let arc AD be a common measure of arcs AB and BG', 
and suppose it to be contained 4 times in arc AB, and 3 
times in arc BG. 

arc AB _ 4 ,^v 

Drawing radii to the several points of division of arc AG, 
/.AOB will be divided into 4 A, and Z BOG into 3 A, all 
of which A are equal. (§ 166) 

. Z.AOB 4 



" Z.BOG 3 

From (1) and (2), we have 

/.AOB ^ ^qAB 
Z BOG arc BG 



(2) 



(?) 
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Case n. When the arcs are incommensurable (§ 181). 




Oiven, in Q ABC,AOB and BOC central A intercepting 
incommensurable arcs AB and BC, respectively. 

To Prove Z^O^^arc^. 

ZBOC SLVcBC 

Proof. Let arc AB be divided into any number of equal 
arcs, and let one of these arcs be applied to arc JBO as a 
unit of measure. 

Since arcs AB and BC are incommensurable, a certain 
number of the equal arcs will extend from B to C, leaving 
a remainder C'C less than one of the equal arcs. 

Draw radius 0(7'. 

Then, since by const., arcs AB and BC are commensurable, 

Z BOC arc BC ^ ' ^ 

Now let the number of subdivisions of arc AB be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Then the unit of measure will be indefinitely diminished ; 
and the remainder C'C, being always less than the unit, will 
approach the limit 0. 

Then Z BOC will approach the limit Z BOO, 

and arc BC will approach the limit arc BC 

Hence, ^^4^ will approach the limit 4^^, 
' Z.BOC ^^ Z.BOC' 

and ^l^-^A will approach the limit ?£5jd5. 

arc BC ^^ arc BC 
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Now, , ^^^. and — — are variables which are always 

equal, and approach the limits —r and -, respec- 

tively. ^^'^^' ^'^^^ 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (§ 188) 

Z AOB ^ arc AB 
' * Z BOC arc BC' 

190. Sch. The usual unit of measure for arcs is the 
degree, which is the ninetieth part of a quadrant (§ 146). 

The degree of arc is divided into sixty equal parts, called 
minutes, and the minute into sixty equal parts, called 
seconds. 

If the sum of two arcs is a quadrant, or 90°, one is called 
the complement of the other ; if their sum is a semi-circum- 
ference, or 180°, one is called the supplement of the other. 

191. Cor. I. By § 154, equal central A, in the same O, 
intercept equal arcs on the circumference. 

Hence, if the angular magnitude about the centre of a O 
be divided into four equal A, each Z will intercept an arc 
equal to one-fourth of the circumference. 

That is, a right central angle intercepts a quadrant on the 
circumference, (§ 35) 

192. Cor. n. By § 189, a central Z of n degrees bears 
the same ratio to a rt. central Z that its intercepted arc 
bears to a quadrant. 

But a central Z of w degrees is — of a rt. central Z. 

Hence, its intercepted arc is ^ of a quadrant, or an arc of 
n degrees. 
The above principle is usually expressed as follows : 

A central angle is measured by its intercepted arc. 

This means simply that the number of angular degrees in 
a central angle is equal to the number of degrees of arc in 
its intercepted arc. 
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66. If sides AB and CD of inscribed quad- 
rilateral ABCD make equal angles with the 
diameter passing through their point of inter- 
section, prove AB = CD, (§ 165.) 



67. If angles A^ P, and G of circumscribed quadrilateral ABCD 
are 128°, 67°, and 112°, respectively, and sides AB, BC, CD, and DA 
are tangent to the circle at points E, F, Q, and H, respectively, find 
the number of degrees in each angle of quadrilateral EFGH. 

68. The chord drawn through a given point within 
a circle, perpendicular to the diameter passing through 
the point, is the least chord which can be drawn 
through the given point. (§ 166.) 

(Given chords AB and CD drawn through P, and 
AB ± OP. To prove AB < CD.) 

69. If ADB, BECt and CFA are angles inscribed in segments 
ABD, BCE, and ACF, respectively, exterior to inscribed triangle 
ABC, prove their sum equal to four right angles. (§ 196.) 

Note. For additional exercises on Book II., see p. 222. 




CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Prop. XXVII. Problem. 

203. At a given point in a straight line to erect a perpen- 
dicular to that line. 

First Method. 





•-^v 








/" 


\ 





A D 



C 



E B 



Oiven any point in line AB. 
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Bequired to draw a line ± to AB at C. 

Constraction. Take points D and E on AB equally dis- 
tant from C. 

With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, describe 
arcs intersecting at F, and draw line CF. 

Then, CF is ± to AB at C. 

Proof. By cons., C and F are each equally distant from 
D and E, 
Whence, CF is ± to Z>^ at its middle point. (?) 

Second Method. 



I 
I 

I 
I 



0." 



E 



D\ /C 

Oiven C any point in line AB. 
Bequired to draw a line J_ to ^B at (7. 

Construction. With any point without line AB as a 
centre, and distance OC as a radius,* describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting -4B at (7 and D, 

Draw diameter DE, and line CE. 

Then, CE is ± to AB at C 

Proof. Z DCEy being inscribed in a semicircle, is a 

rt. Z. (§ 195) 

.-. CE J. (72). 

Note. The second method of construction is preferable when the 
given point is near the end of the line. 

EXERCISES. 

70. Given the base and altitude of an isosceles triangle, to con- 
struct the triangle. 

71. Given an acute angle, to construct its complement. 
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Prop. XXVIII. Problem. 

204. From a given point withoiU a straight line to draw a 
perpendicular to that line. 






/ 



y' 



Oiven C any point without line AB, 
Bequired to draw from C a line ± to AB, 

Construction. With (7 as a centre, and any convenient 
radius, describe an arc intersecting AB at D and E, 

.With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, describe 
arcs intersecting at F, 

Draw line GF, 

Then, GF ± AB. 

Proof. Since, by cons., C and F are each equally distant 
from D and E, GF is ± to DE at its middle point. (?) 

Prop. XXIX. Problem. 
205. To bisect a given straight line. 



\E 



-B 






Oiven line AB. 
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Seqoired to bisect AB, 

Construction. With A and B as centres, and with equal 
radii, describe arcs intersecting at C and Z>. 
Draw line CD intersecting AB at E. 
Then, E is the middle point of AB. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 

Prop. XXX. Problem. 
206. To bisect a given arc. 



Oiven arc AB, 

fiequired to bisect arc AB, 

Construction. With A and B as centres, and with equal 
radii, describe arcs intersecting at C and D, 
Draw line CD intersecting arc AB at E, 
Then E is the middle point of arc AB, 

Proof. Draw chord AB, 

Then, CD is ± to chord AB at its middle point. (?) 

Whence, CD bisects arc AB, (§ 163) 

EXERCISES. 

72. Given an angle, to construct its supplement. 

73. Given a side of an equilateral triangle, to construct the tri- 
angle. 

74. To construct an angle of 60° (Ex. 73); of 30° (Ex. 71). 

75. To construct an angle of 120° (Ex. 72); of 160°. 
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200. Cor. (Converse of § 196.) If the 
opposite angles of a quadrilateral are supple- 
mentary, the quadrilateral can be inscribed in 
a circle. 

Oiven, in quadrilateral ABCD, Z A sup. 
to Z C, and ZB to ZD-, also, a circumfer- 
ence drawn through A, B, and C. (§ 176) 

To Prove that D lies on the circumference. 

Proof. Since ZD is sup. to ZB, it is measured by ^ arc 
ABC. (§ 193) 

Then, D must lie on the circumference; for if it were 
within the O, ZZ) would be measured by ^ an arc > ABC] 
and if it were without the O, Z D would be measured by 
i an arc < ABC (§§ 198, 199) 



Prop. XXVI. Theorem. 

201. The angle between a secant and a tangent, or two 
tangentSy is measured by one-half the difference of the inter- 
cepted arcs. 





J^'Hi 1- 



Fig. S. 



1. Oiven AE a tangent to O BDC at B, and EC a secant 
intersecting the circumference at C and D. (Fig. 1.) 

To Prove that Z^ is measured by ^ (arc BFC— arc BD). 
(We have ZE^Z ABC-Z C) 

2. (In Fig. 2, Z ^ = Z ABD - Z BDE ; then use § 197.) 
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202. Cor. Since a circumference is an arc of 360^^ we 
have 
J (arc BFD - arc BGD) 

= i (360° - arc BGD - arc BOD) 

= i (360° - 2 arc BQD) 

= 180° - arc BOD, 

Then, Z ^ is measured by 180° - arc BOD. 

Hence, the aiigle between two tangents is measured by the 
supplement of the smaller of the two intercepted arcs. 

EXERCISES. 

11. If, in figure of § 197, arc BC = 107°, how many degrees are 
there in angles ABC and EBC? 

12. If, in figure of § 198, arc ^0 = 74°, and /l AEG = 61°, how 
many degrees are there in arc BD ? 

13. If, in figure of § 199, arc ^C = 117°, and Z (7 = 14°, how many 
degrees are there in angle E? 

14. If, in figure of § 199, AC is B, quadrant, and ZE = 39°, how 
many degrees are there in arc BD ? 

15. If, in Fig. 1 of § 201, arc BFC = 197°, and arc CD = 75°, how 
many degrees are there in angle E ? 

16. If, in Fig. 1 of § 201, /:E = 53°, and arc BD is one-fifth of the 
circumference, how many degrees are there in arc BFC ? 

17. If, in Fig. 2 of § 201, arc BFD is thirteen^gixteenths of the 
circumference, how many degrees are there in angle E ? 

18. Three consecutive sides of an inscribed quadrilateral subtend 
arcs of 82°, 99°, and 67° respectively. Find each angle of the quad- 
rilateral in degrees, and the angle between its diagonals. 

19. Prove Prop. XXIV. by drawing through B a chord parallel to 
CD. (§ 172.) 

20. Prove Prop. XXV. by drawing through B a chord parallel 
to CD. 

21. Prove Prop. XXVI. for Fig. 1 by drawing through D a chord 
parallel to AE. 

22. An angle inscribed in a segment greater than a semicircle is 
acute ; and an angle inscribed in a segment less than a semicircle is 
obtuse. (§ 193.) 
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23. In an inscribed trapezoid the non-parallel sides are equal, and 
also the diagonals. 

(The non-parallel sides, and also the diagonals, subtend equal arcs.) 

24. If the inscribed and circumscribed circles of a triangle are con- 
centric, prove the triangle equilateral. (§ 165.) 

25. If AB and AG are the tangents from point A to the circle 
whose centre is 0, prove Z. BAG = 2 Z OBG. (Ex. 10, p. 87.) 

C 

26. If two chords intersect at right angles within 
the circumference of a circle, the sum of the oppo- 
site intercepted arcs is equal to a semi-circumfer- 
ence. 




27. Two intersecting chords which make 
equal angles with the diameter passing through 
their point of intersection are equal. (§ 165.) 

(Prove that OH = OK.) 




28. Prove Prop. XXIII. by drawing a radius 
perpendicular to J? C. (§162.) 



29. If AB and AC are two chords of a circle making equal angles 
with the tangent at J., prove AB = AG. 

30. From a given point within a circle and not 
coincident with the centre, not more than tWo equal 
straight lines can be drawn to the circumference. 

(If possible, let AB^ AG^ and AD be three equal 
straight lines from point A to circumference BGD; 
then, by § 163, A must coincide with the centre.) 




B 



31. The sum of two opposite sides of a circum- 
scribed quadrilateral is equal to the sum of the other 
two sides. (§ 174.) £ 

(To prove AB + CD = AD -{■ BG.) 




rirs 
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32. Prove Prep. VI. by superposition. 

33. In a circumscribed trapezoid, the straight line joining the 
middle points of the non-parallel sides is equal to one-fourth the 
perimeter of the trapezoid. (§ 132.) 

34. If the opposite sides of a circumscribed quadrilateral are paral- 
lel, the figure is a rhombus or a square. (Ex. 31.) 

(Prove the sides all equal.) 

35. If tangents be drawn to a circle at the extremities of any pair 
of diameters which are not perpendicular to each other, the figure 
formed is a rhombus. (Ex. 34.) 

36. If the angles of a circumscribed quadrilateral are right angles, 
the figure is a square. 

37. If two circles are tangent to each other at point A, the tangents 
to them from any point in the common tangent which passes through 
A are equal. (§ 174.) 

38. If two circles are tangent to each other 
externally at point A, the common tangent which 
passes through A bisects the other two common i i , 
tangents. (Ex. 37.) V yj^^:*^ 

(To prove that FG bisects BC and BE:) ^T^^^'^ 

39. The bisector of the angle between two tangents to a circle 
passes through the centre. 

(The bisector of the Z between the tangents bisects at rt. A the 
chord joining their pomts of contact.) 

40. The bisectors of the angles of a circumscribed quadrilateral 
pass through a common point. 

41. If AB is one of the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid circum- 
scribed about a circle whose centre is 0, prove AOB a right angle. 

-(§ 175.) 

B 

42. If two circles are tangent to each other 
internally, the distance between their centres is 
equal to the difference of their radii. 

43. Prove the theorem of § 168 by drawing radii to the extremities 
of the chord. (Ax. 4.) 

44. Prove the theorem of § 202 by drawing radii to the points of 
contact of the tangents. (§ 102.) 

45. If any number of angles are inscribed in the same segment, 
their bisectors pass through a common poiut. (§ 193.) 
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46. Prove Prop. XHI. by Beductio ad Absurdum. (§§ 164, 166.) 

47. Two chords perpendicular to a third chord at its extremities 
are equal. (§ 158.) 

g^ ^^\c 

48. If two opposite sides of an inscribed quadrilat- 
eral are equal and parallel, the figure is a rectangle. 

(Arc BCD is a semi-circumference.) 

49. If the diagonals of an inscribed quadrilateral intersect at the 
centre of the circle, the figure is a rectangle. (§ 195.) 



50. The circlfe described on one of the equal 
sides of an isosceles triangle as a diameter, bisects 
the base. (§ 195.) 



51. If a tangent be drawn to a circle at the ex- 
tremity of a chord, the middle point of the sub- 
tended arc is equally distant from the chord and 
from the tangent. 

(^BDhiaectaZABC.) 



52. If sides AB^ BC, and CD of an inscribed quadrilateral sub- 
tend arcs of 99°, 106°, and 78°, respectively, and sides BA and CD 
produced meet at E, and sides AD and BC aX Fj find the number of 
degrees in angles AED and AFB. 

53. If is the centre of the circumscribed circle of triangle ABC, 
and OD be drawn perpendicular to BC, prove 

ZBOD = ZA. (§192.) 

54. If Z>, E, and F are the points of contact of sides AB, BC, and 
CA respectively of a triangle circumscribed about a circle, prove 

ZDEFzzQO^-iA. (§202.) 

55. If sides AB and BG of an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD sub- 
tend arcs of 69° and 112°, respectively, and angle AED between the 
diagonals is 87°, how many degrees are there in each angle of the 
quadrilateral ? 

56. If any number of parallel chords be drawn in a circle, their 
middle points lie in the same straight line. (§ 162.) 

57. What is the locus of the middle points of a system of parallel 
chords in a circle ? 
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58. What is the locus of the middle points of a system of chords 
of giyen length m a circle ? 

59. If two circles are tangent to each other, 
any straight line drawn through their point of 
contact subtends arcs of the same number of 
degrees on their circumferences. (§ 197.) 

(Let the pupil draw the figure for the case 
when the ® are tangent internally.) 

60. If a straight line be drawn through the 
point of contact of two circles which are tan- 
gent to each other externally, terminating in 
their circumferences, the radii drawn to its 
extremities are parallel. (§ 73.) 

(Let the pupil state the corresponding theo- 
rem for the case when the (D are tangent internally.) 

61. If a straight line be drawn through the point of contact of two 
circles which are tangent to each other externally, terminating in their 
circumferences, the tangents at its extremities are parallel. (§ 73.) 

(Let the pupil state the corresponding theorem for the case when 
the (D are tangent internally.) 

62. If sides AB and DC of inscribed quadrilateral ABCD be pro- 
duced to meet at J^, prove that triangles ACE and BDE^ and also 
triangles ADE and BCE, are mutually equiangular. 

(For second part, see § 196.) 

63. The sum of the angles subtended at the 
centre of a circle by two opposite sides of a circum- 
scribed quadrilateral is equal to two right angles. 
(§ 175.) 

(To prove /LAOB+Z. COD = 180°.) 



64. If a circle is inscribed in a right triangle, 
the sum of its diameter and the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the legs. (§ 174.) 




65. If a circle be described on the radius of another circle as a 
diameter, any chord of the greater passing through the point of con- 
tact of the circles is bisected by the circumference of the smaller. 
(§ 196.) 
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66. If sides AB and CD of inscribed quad- 
rilateral ABCD make equal angles with the 
diameter passing through their point of inter- 
section, prove AB = CD. (§ 165.) 



67. If angles Ay B, and C of circumscribed quadrilateral ABCD 
are 128°, 67°, and 112°, respectively, and sides AB, BG, CD, and DA 
are tangent to the circle at points E, F, G, and H, respectively, find 
the number of degrees in each angle of quadrilateral EFGH. 




68. The chord drawn through a given point within 
a circle, perpendicular to the diameter passing through 
the point, is the least chord which can be drawn 
through the given point. (§ 165.) 

(Given chords AB and CD drawn through P, and 
AB J. OP. To prove AB < CD.) 



(3 



69. If ADB, BEC, and CFA are angles inscribed in segments 
ABD, BCE, and ACF, respectively, exterior to inscribed triangle 
ABC, prove their sum equal to four right angles. (§ 196.) 

Note. For additional exercises on Book II., see p. 222. 



CONSTRUCTIONS. 



Prop. XXVII. Problem. 



203. At a given point in a straight line to erect a perpen- 
dicular to that line. 

First Method. 



V 



A D 



C 



E B 



Oiven C any point in line AB. 
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Required to draw a line ± to AB at (7. 

Constraction. Take points D and E on AB equally dis- 
tant from (7. 

With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, describe 
arcs intersecting at F, and draw line CF. 

Then, CF is ± to AB at (7. 

Proof. By cons., C and i^ are each equally distant from 
D and E, 
Whence, CF is ± to Z)^ at its middle point. (?) 

Second Method. 

E 



) 



a. ' 



fc 



^ D\ /C 

Oiven O any point in line AB. 
Bequired to draw a line 1. to AB 2X C. 

Construction. With any point without line AB as a 
centre, and distance OC as a radius,* describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting AB 2X C and D, 

Draw diameter DE, and line CE, 

Then, CE is ± to ^B at C 

Proof. Z 2>(7^, being inscribed in a semicircle, is a 

rt. Z. (§ 195) 

.-. CE ± CD. 

Note. The second method of construction is preferable when the 
given point is near the end of the line. 

EXERCISES. 

70. Given the base and altitude of an isosceles triangle, to con- 
struct the triangle. 

71. Given an acute angle, to construct its complement. 
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Prop. XXVIII. Problem. 

204. From a given point without a straight line to draw a 
perpendicular to that line. 



\ 



i 



D 



rs: 



^ 



..'<B 



tB 



Oiven C any point without line AB. 
Seqnired to draw from C a line ± to AB. 

Construction. With C as a centre, and any convenient 
radius, describe an arc intersecting ^B at i> and E. 

•With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, describe 
arcs intersecting at F, 

Draw line CF 

Then, CF±AB. 

Proof. Since, by cons., C and F are each equally distant 
from D and E, CF is J- to DE at its middle point. (?) 

Prop. XXIX. Problem. 
205. To bisect a given straight line. 



vf 




i\ 



IB 



-B 



\7 



Oiven line AB. 
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Seqoired to bisect AB, 

Construction. With A and B as centres, and with equal 
radii, describe arcs intersecting at C and Z>. 
Draw line CD intersecting AB at E, 
Then, E is the middle point of AB. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 

Prop. XXX. Problem. 
206. To bisect a given arc. 



Oiven arc AB. 

fiequired to bisect arc AB. 

Construction. With A and B as centres, and with equal 
radii, describe arcs intersecting at C and D. 
Draw line CD intersecting arc AB at E. 
Then E is the middle point of arc AB. 

Proof. Draw chord AB. 

Then, CD is ± to chord AB at its middle point. (?) 

Whence, CD bisects arc AB. (§ 163) 

EXERCISES. 

72. Given an angle, to construct its supplement. 

73. Given a side of an equilateral triangle, to construct the tri- 
angle. 

74. To construct an angle of 60° (Ex. 73); of 80° (Ex. 71). 

75. To construct an angle of 120° (Ex. 72); of 160°. 
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Prop. XXXI. Problem. 



207. To bisect a given angle. 




Given Z AOB, 

Required to bisect Z AOB. 

Construction. With as a centre, and any convenient 
radius, describe an arc intersecting OA at (7, and OB at D. 

With C and D as centres, and with the same radius as 
before, describe arcs intersecting at E, and draw line OE, 

Then, OE bisects Z AOB. 

Proof. Let OE intersect arc CD at F. 

By cons., and E are each equally distant from C and D. 

Whence, OE bisects arc CD at F (§ 206). 

.-. ZOOF=ZDOF. (?) 

That is, OE bisects Z AOB. 

Prop. XXXII. Problem. 

208. With a given vertex and a given side, to construct an 
angle equal to a given angle. 





Oiven the vertex, and OA a side, of an Z, and Z 0'. 
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Bequired to construct, with as the vertex and OA as a 
side, an Z equal to Z 0'. 

Construction. AVith 0' as a centre, and any convenient 
radius, describe an arc intersecting the sides of Z 0' at 
and D ; and draw chord CD, 

With as a centre, and with the same radius as before, 
describe the indefinite arc AE, 

With ^ as a centre and CD as a radius, describe an arc 
intersecting arc AE at B, and draw line OB, 

Then, • Z.AOB = ZO\ 

(The chords of arcs AB and CD are equal, and the propo- 
sition follows by §§ 157 and 155.) 

Prop. XXXIII. Problem. 

209. Tlirongh a given point without a given straight line, to 
draw a parallel to the line, 

/F 



/^ D 



^^ B 



Given C any point without line AB. 

Seqnired to draw through C a line || to AB, 

Constrnction. Through C draw any line EF, meeting 
AB at Ey and construct Z FCD = Z CEB, (§ 208) 

Then, CD \\ AB, (?) 

EXERCISES. 

76. To construct an angle of 45° ; of 136° ; of 22 J° ; of 67}°. 

77. Through a given point without a straight line to draw a line 
making a given angle with that line. 

(Draw through the given point a II to the given line.) 
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Prop. XXXIV. Problem. 
210. CHven two angles of a triangle, to find the third. 




yF 



Given A and B two z^ of a A. 

Bequired to construct the third Z. 

Construction. At any point E of the indefinite line CD, 
construct Z DEF^ Z. A. (§ 208) 

Also, Z. FEO adjacent to Z DEF, and equal to Z B, 
Then, Z CEG is the required Z. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 

Prop. XXXV. Problem. 

211. Given two sides and the included angle of a triangle, 
to construct the triangle, 

Ca 

m 



n 





Given m and n two sides of a A, and A^ their included Z. 

Sequired to construct the A. 

Construction. Draw line AB = m. 

Construct Z BAD = Z A. (§ 208) 

On AD take AC = n, and draw line BC, 

Then, ABC is the required A. 

212. Sch. The problem is possible for any values of 
the given parts. 
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Prop. XXXVI. Problem. 

213. Given a side and two adjacent angles of a triangle^ to 
construct the triangle. 



J) 




m 




-" Til 

Oiven a side m, and the adj. A A and Sf of a A. 
(The construction is left to the pupil.) 

214. Sch. I. If a side and any two angles of a triangle 
are given, the third angle may be found by § 210, and the 
triangle may then be constructed as in § 213. 

215. Sch. n. The problem is impossible when the sum 
of the given angles is equal to, or greater than, two right 
angles. (§ 84) 

Prop. XXXVII. Problem. 

216. Given the three sides of a triangle, to construct the 

triangle, 

m 

n 



P 




Oiven m, n, and p the three sides of a A. 

Seqnired to construct the A. 

Construction. Draw line AB = m. 

With ^ as a centre and n as a radius, describe an arc; 
with jB as a centre and j[) as a radius, describe an arc inter- 
secting the former arc at C, and draw lines AC and BC, 

Then, ABG is the required A. 
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217. Sch. The problem is impossible when one of the 
given sides is equal to, or greater than, the sum of the other 
two. (§ 61) 

Prop. XXXVIII. Problem. 

218. Given two sides of a triangle, and the angle opposite 
to one of them, to construct the triangle, 

Oiven m and n two sides of a A, and A the Z opposite 
to n. 
Beqnired to construct the A. 

Construction. Construct Z DAE = /.A (§ 208), and on 
AE take AB = m, 
With 5 as a centre and n as a radius, describe an arc. 

Case I. When A is acute, and m>n. 

There may be three cases : 

1. The arc may intersect AD in two points. 



m 



n 




Let Ci and Ci be the points in which the arc intersects 
AD, and draw lines BCi and BC2, 

Then, either ABCi or ABC2 is the required A. 

Note. This is called the ambiguous case, 

2, The arc may be tangent to AD, 
In this case there is but one A. 

And since a tangent to a O is ± to the radius drawn 
to the point of contact (§ 170), the A is a right A. 

3. The arc may not intersect AD at all. 
In this case the problem is impossible. 

Case n. When A} is acute, and m = n. 
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In this case, the arc intersects AD in two points, one 
of which is A, 
Then there is but one A ; an isosceles A. 

Case nL Wfien A' is acute, and m < n. 



L 



m 




In this case, the arc intersects ^Z> in two points. 

Let Cj and Q be the points in which the arc intersects 
AD^ and draw lines BCi and BCj. 

Now A ABC^ does not satisfy the conditions of the prob- 
lem, since it does not contain the given Z A\ 

Then there is but one A ; A ABO^ 

Case rV. When A' is right or obtuse, and m <.n. 

In each of these cases, the arc intersects AD in two 
points on opposite sides of A, 
Then there is but one A. 

219. Sch. If A' is right or obtuse, and m = n or m>n, 
the problem is impossible ; for the side opposite the right 
or obtuse angle in a triangle must be the greatest side of 
the triangle. (§ 99) 

The pupil should construct the triangle corresponding 
to each case of § 218. 

EXERCISES. 

78. Given one of the equal sides and the altitude of an isosceles 
triangle, to construct the triangle. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

79. Given two diagonals of a parallelop^ram and their included 
angle, to construct the parallelogram. (§ 111.) 
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Prop. XXXIX. Problem. 

220. Given two sides and the included angle of a parallelo- 
gram, to construct the parallelogram. 



m 



n 




in 




Oiven m and n two sides, and A^ the included Z, of a O. 
(The construction and proof are left to the pupil.) 



Prop. XL. Problem. 
. To inscnbe a circle in a given triangle. 



C 




A' 

Given A ABC. 
Bequired to inscribe a O in A ABC. 
Constraction. Draw lines AD and BE bisecting A A and 
By respectively (§ 207). 

From their intersection 0, draw line 0M± AB (§ 204). 
With as a centre and OM as a radius, describe a O. 
This O will be tangent to ABy BC, and CA. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 135.) • 



:. 80. To construct a right triangle, having given the hypotenuse 
and an acute angle. 

(The other acute Z is the complement of the given Z.) 
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Prop. XLI. Problem. 
1. To circumscribe a circle about a given triangle. 



C 




Given A ABC. 

Beqnired to circumscribe a O about A ABC, 
Construction. Draw lines DF and EG ±.to AB and -4(7, 
respectively, at their middle points (§ 205). 
Let DF and EQ intersect at 0. 

With as a centre, and OA as a radius, describe a O. 
The circumference will pass through A, B, and C. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 137.) 

223. Sch. The above construction serves to describe a 
circumference through three given points not in the same 
straight line, or to find the centre of a given circumference 
or arc. 

EXERCISES. 

81. To construct a right triangle, having given a leg and the oppo- 
site acute angle. 

(Construct the complement of the given Z.) 

82. Given the base and the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle, 
to construct the triangle. 

(Each of the equal A is the complement of one-half the vertical Z.) 

83. Given the altitude and one of the equal angles of an isosceles 
triangle, to construct the triangle. 

(One-half the vertical Z is the complement of each of the equal J.) 

84. To circumscribe a circle about a given rectangle. 
(Draw the diagonals.) 
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Prop. XLII. Problem. 

t. To draw a tangent to a circle through a given point 
on, the circumference, 

B . A C 




Oiven A any point on the circumference of O AD. 

Required to draw through A a tangent to O AD, 

Construction.' Draw radius OA. 
Through A draw line BO ± OA (§ 203). 
Then, BO will be tangent to O AD. 



(?) 



Prop. XLIII. Problem. 

\. To draw a tangent to a circle through a given point 
witlwut the circle. 




,yc 



Oiven A any point without O BO, 

Bequired to draw through A a tangent to BO. 

Construction. Let O be the centre of O BO, and draw 
line OA, 

On OA as a diameter, describe a circumference, cutting 
the given circumference at B and O. 

Draw lines AB and AO. 
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Then, AB and AC are tangents to O BC, 

Proof. Draw line OB, 

Z ABO, being inscribed in a semicircle, is a rt. Z. 

Therefore, AB is tangent to O BC. 

In like manner, AC is tangent to O BC. 



(?) 
(?) 



Prop. XLIV. Problem. 

K Upon a given straight line, to describe a segment which 
shall contain a given angle. 

a 





Given line AB, and Z A\ 

Required to describe upon AB a segment such that" every 
Z inscribed in the segment shall equal Z A'. 

Construction. Construct Z BAC = Z A'. (§ 208) 

Draw line DE ± to AB at its middle point. (§ 205) 

Draw line AFl. AC, intersecting DE at O. 
With as a centre and OA as a radius, describe O AMBN. 
Then, AMB will be the required segment. 

Proof. Let AGB be any Z inscribed in segment AMB, 
Then, Z AGB is measured by ^ arc ANB. (?) 

But, by cons., AC -L OA. 

Whence, AC is tangent to O AMB. (?) 

Therefore, Z BAC is measured by ^ arc ANB. (§ 197) 

.-. Z ^(^2? = Z 5^(7 = Z J.'. (?) 

Hence, every Z inscribed in segment AMB equals Z ^'. 

(§ 194) 
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EXERCISES. 

85. Given the middle point of a chord of a circle, A 
to construct the chord. 

(To draw through C a chord which is bisected 
at C.) 



86. To draw a line tangent to a given circle and 
parallel to a given straight line. 
(To draw a tangent || AB.) 



87. To draw a line tangent to a given circle and perpendicular to 
a given straight line. 

88. To draw a straight line through a given point 
within a given acute Z, forming with the sides of A 
the angle an isosceles triangle. 

89. Given the base, an adjacent angle, and the altitude of a tri- 
angle, to construct the triangle. 

(Draw a II to the base at a distance equal to the altitude.) 

90. Given the base, an adjacent side, and 
the altitude of a triangle, to construct the 
triangle. 

Discuss the problem for the following cases : 

1. n>p. 2. n=p. 3. n<ip. 

91. To construct a rhombus, having given its base and altitude. 
(Draw a II to the base at a distance equal to the altitude.) 
What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

92. Given the altitude and the sides includ- 
ing the vertical angle of a triangle, to construct 
the triangle. 

What restriction is there on the values of 
the given lines ? 

Discuss the problem for the following cases : 

1. w» < n or > n. 2. m = n. 





B'-'-'C 
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93. Given the altitude of a triangle, and the angles at the extremi- 
ties of the base, to construct the triangle. 

(The A between the altitude and an adjacent side is the complement 
of the Z at the extremity of the base, if acute, or of its supplement, if 
obtuse.) 

94. To construct an isosceles triangle, having given the base and 
the radius of the circumscribed circle. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

95. To construct a square, having given one of its diagonals. 
(§ 195.) 

96. To construct a right triangle, having 
given the hypotenuse and the length of the 
perpendicular drawn to it from the vertex of 
the right angle. 

What restriction is there on the values of 
the given lines ? 

97. To construct a right triangle, having given the hypotenuse and 
a leg. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

98. Given the base of a triangle and the 
perpendiculars from its extremities to the other 
sides, to construct the triangle. (§ 226.) n^ 

What restriction is there on the values of 
the given lines ? 

99. To describe a circle of given radius tangent to two given 
intersecting lines. 

(Draw a II to one of the lines at a distance equal to the radius.) 

100. To describe a circle tangent to a given straight line, haviiig 
its centre at a given point without the line. 

101. To construct a circle having its centre in a given line, and 
passing through two given points without the line. (§ 163.) 

What restriction is there on the positions of the given points ? 

102. In a given straight line to find a point equally distant from 
two given intersecting lines. (§ 101.) 

103. Given a side and the diagonals of a parallelogram, to con- 
struct the parallelogram. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

104. Through a given point without a given straight line, to 
describe a circle tangent to the given line at a given point. (§ 163.) 
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105. Through a given point within a circle to 
draw a chord equal to a given chord. (§ 164.) 

What restriction is there on the position of the 
given point? 

106. Through a given point to describe a circle of given radius 
tangent to a given straight line. 

(Draw a II to the given line at a distance equal to the radius.) 

107. To describe a circle of given radius 
tangent to two given circles. 

(To describe a O of radius m tangent to 
two given © whose radii are n and p, respec- 
tively.) 

What restriction is there on the value otm? 

108. To describe a circle tangent to two given parallels, and pass- 
hig through a given point. 

What restriction is there on the position of the given point ? 

109. To describe a circle of given radius, tangent to a given line 
and a given circle^ 

(Draw a || to the given line at a distance equal to the given radius.) 

110. To construct a parallelogram, having given a side, an angle, 
and the diagonal drawn from the vertex of the angle. 

111. In a given triangle to inscribe a rhombus, having one of its 
angles coincident with an angle of the triangle. 

(Bisect the Z which is common to the A and the rhombus.) 

ft 

112. To describe a circle touching two given Intersecting lines, 
one of them at a given point. (§ 169.) 

113. In a given sector to inscribe a circle. 
(The problem is the same as inscribing a O in 

A O'CD,) 



114. In a given right triangle to inscribe a square, having one 
of its angles coincident with the right angle of the triangle. 

115. Through a vertex of a triangle to draw a straight line equally 
distant from the other vertices. 
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116. Given the base, the altitude, and the vertical angle of a tri- 
angle, to construct the triangle. (§ 226.) 

(Construct on the given base as a chord a segment which shall 
contain the given Z.) 

117. Given the base of a triangle, its vertical angle, and the 
median drawn to the base, to construct the triangle. 

.A 

118. To construct a triangle, having given the 
middle points of its sides. 

119. Given two sides of a triangle, and the 
median drawn to the third side, to construct 
the triangle. m 

(Construct AABD with its sides equal to g 
?», n, and 2p, respectively.) 

What restriction is there on the values of 
the given lines ? 

120. Given the base, the altitude, and the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle of a triangle, to construct the triangle. 

(The centre of the circumscribed O lies at a distance from each 
vertex equal to the radius of the O.) 

121. To draw common tangents to two given circles which do not 
intersect. 






(To draw exterior common tangents, describe O AA' with its radius 
equal to the difference of the radii of the given (D. 

To draw interior common tangents, describe OAA' with its radius 
equal to the sum of the radii of the given ©.) 



Note. For additional exercises on Book II., see p. 224. 
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THEORY OP PROPORTION. - SIMILAR 

POLYGONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

227. A Proportion is a statement that two ratios are 
equal. 

228. The statement that the ratio of a to 6 is equal to the 
ratio of c to d, may be written in either of the forms 

a\o = c\d, or - = — 

b d 

229. The first and fourth terms of a proportion are called 
the extremes, and the second and third terms the means. 

The first and third terms are called the antecedents, and 
the second and fourth terms the consequents. 

Thus, in the proportion a:b = c:d, a and d are the 
extremes, b and c the means, a and c the antecedents, and 
b and d the consequents. 

230. If the means of a proportion are equal, either mean 
is called a mean proportional between the first and last terms, 
and the last term is called a third proportional to the first 
and second terms. 

Thus, in the proportion a:b = b: Cyb is a mean propor- 
tional between a and c, and c a third proportional to a and 6. 

231. A fourth proportional to three quantities is the 
fourth term of a proportion, whose first three terms are the 
three quantities taken in their order. 

• Thus, in the proportion a:b = c: d, d is a fourth propor- 
tional to a, 6, and c. 

122 
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Prop. I. Theorem. 

5. In any proportion, the product of the extremes is equal 
to the product of the means, 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d. 

To Prove ad = hc. 

Proof. By §228, ? = 4 

d 

Multiplying both members of this equation by bd, 

ad = be. 



\. Cor. Tlie mean proportional between two quantities 
is equal to the square root of their product. 

GiTen the proportion aib ^^bxc. (1) 

To ProTe b = ^ac. 

Proof. From (1), b' = ac. (§ 232) 

.'. b =z-\/ac. 

Prop. II. Theorem. 

234. (Converse of Prop. I.) If the product of two quanr 
tities is equal to the product of two others, one pair may be 
made the extremes, and the other pair the means, of a 
proportion. 

Given ad = be. (1) 

To Prove a:b = c:d. 

Proof. Dividing both members of (1) by bd, 

ad __ 6c 
bd "" bd 



Or, 



a__c 
b'^d 



Then by § 228, a:b==c:d. 

In like manner, a:c = b :d, 

b :a=^d: c, etc. 
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Prop. III. Theorem. 

235. In any proportion, the terms are in proportion by 
Alternation ; that is, the first term is to the third as the 
second term is to the fourth, 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d, (1) 

To Prove a: c = b:d. 

Proof. From (1), ad = be. (§ 232) 

.-. a:c = 6:d. (§ 234) 

Prop. IV. Theorem. 

236. In any proportion, the terms are in proportion by 
Inversion; that is, the second tei'm is to the first as the 
fourth term is to the third. 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d. (1) 

To Prove b:a = d:c. 

Proof. From (1), ad = be. (?) 

.'. b :a = d:c. (?) 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

237. In any proportion, the terms are in proportion by 
Composition; that is, the sum of the first two terms is to 
the first term as the sum of the last two terms is to the third 
term. 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d. (1) 

To Prove a + b:a = c-{'d:c. 

Proof. From (1), ad = be. (?) 

Adding both members of the equation to oc, 

ac + ad = ac-\- be. 

Factoring, a(c-\-d) = c{a + b). 

.-. a + 6 : a = c -f- c^ : c. (§ 234) 

In like manner, a -\-b:b = c-\-d:d. 
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Prop. VI. Theorem. 

\. In any proportion, the terms are in proportion by 
Division ; that is, the difference of the first two terms is to 
the first term as the difference of the last two terms is to the 
third term, 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d, (1) 

in which a>b and c>d. ^ 

To Prove a — 6:a = c — c?:c. 

Proof. From (1), ad = be, (?) 

Subtracting both members of the equation from ac, 

ac — ad=^ac — be. 

Factoring, a(c — d) = c(a — b). 

,\ a — b : a = c — d : c, (?) 

In like manner, a — b:b = c — d:d. 

Prop. VII. Theorem. 

239. In any proportion, the terms are in proportion by 
Composition and Division; tha;t is, the sum of the first 
two terms is to their difference as the sum of the last two 
terms is to their difference, 

Oiven the proportion a:b = c:d, (1) 

in which a>b and c>d. 

To Prove a + b:a—b=:c-\-d:c — d. 

Proof. From(l), a±b^^c + d^ ,g 237) 

a c 

and a-^^c-;;-^ ^g 238) 

a c 

Dividing the first equation by the second, 

a-\-b c-\- d 
a—b c— d 

••. a + b:a — b = c-{-d:c — d. 
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Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

240. In a series of equal ratios^ the sum of all the antece- 
dents is to the sum of all the consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent. 

Oiven a:b = c:d = e:f (1) 

To Prove a-\-c + e:b -\-d +/= a : b. 

Proof. We have ba = ab. 

Also, from (1), be = ad, 

and be = af (?) 

Adding, ba -{- be + be = ab -{- ad + af. 

.-. b(a -\- c -\- e) = a{b -\- d -[-f). 
.'. a + c -{- e : b + d +/= a : b. (?) 

Prop. IX. Theorem. 

241. In any proportion, like powers or like roots of the 
terms are in proportion. 

Oiven the proportion a\b = c\d. (1) 

To Prove a*':b'' = c'^: d\ 

Proof, rrom(l), ^ = ^. 

a 

Raising both members to the nth power, 

a"^ _c^ 

b'^'^c^ 

.'. a** : 6~ = c* : d*. 

In like manner, -Va : -Vb = Vc : -Z^d. 

Note. The ratio of two magnitudes of the same kind is equal 
to the ratio of their numerical measures when referred to a common 
unit (§ 183) ; hence, in any proportion involving the ratio of two 
magnitudes of the same kind, we may regard the ratio of the mag- 
nitudes as replaced by the ratio of their numerical measures when 
referred to a common unit. 

Thus, let AB, CD, EF, and GHhe four lines such that 

AB:CD = EF: GH. 

Then, ABx GH=CDx EF. (§ 232) 
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This means that the product of the numerical measures of AB and 
GH is equal to the product of the numerical measures of CD and UF, 

An interpretation of this nature must be given to all applications 
of §§ 232, 233 and 241. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Find a fourth proportional to 65, 80, and 91. 

2. Find a mean proportional between 28 and 63. 

3. Find a third proportional to | and J. 

4. What is the second term of a proportion whose first, third, and 
fourth terms are 45, 160, and 224, respectively ? 

PROPORTIONAL LINES. 
Prop. X. Theorem. 

242. If a series of parallels^ cutting two straight lineSf 
intercept equal distances on one of these lilies, they also inter' 
cept equal distances on the other. 





Given lines AB and A'B' cut by lis CO', DD\ EE\ and 
FF' at points C, D, E, F, and (7, D\ E\ F', respectively, 

80 that CD = DE = EF. 

To Prove CD' = D'E:=: EF\ 

Proof. In trapezoid CC'E'E, by hyp., DD' is II to the 
bases, and bisects CE ; it therefore bisects O'E', (§ 133) 

.-. C'D' = D'E\ (1) 

In like manner, in trapezoid DD'F'F, EE is II to the 
bases, and bisects DF, 

.-. D'E' = EF'. (2) 

From (1) and (2), CD' = D'E' = E'r, (?) 
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243. Def. Two straight lines are said to be divided pro- 
portionally when their corresponding segments are in the 
same ratio as the lines themselves. A E B 

Thus, lines AB and CD are divided l 1 1 

proportionally if C F D 

AE ^BE _AB 
CF DF CD 



Prop. XI. Theorem. 

244. A parallel to one side of a triangle divides the other 
two sides proportionally. 

Case I. When the segments of each side are commensvr 
rahle. 

A 



Oiven, in A ABO, segments AD and BD of side AB 
commensurable, and line DE II BG, meeting AG at E. 

m -n AD AE 

To Prove ^;r^ = T7^ 

BD GE 

Proof. Let AF be a common measure of AD and BD ; 

and let it be contained 4 times in AD, and 3 times in BD, 

AD 4: ,^. 

•• BD = 3 ('> 

Drawing lis to BG through the several points of division 
of AB, AE will be divided into 4 parts, and CE into 3 
parts, all of which parts are equal. (§ 242) 

AE 4 



CE 3 



(2) 



From (1) and (2), |§ = ^- (?) 
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Case n. Wlien the segments of each side are incommenr 
surahle, 

A 



Oiven, in A ABC, segments AD and BD of side AB 
incommensurable, and line DE II BG, meeting AC at E, 

AD AE 



To Prove 



BD CE 



Proof. Let AD be divided into any number of equal 
parts, and let one of these parts be applied to BD as a 
unit of measure. 

Since AD and BD are incommensurable, a certain num- 
ber of the equal parts will extend from D to J5', leaving a 
remainder BB' < one of the equal parts. 

Draw line B'C II BC, meeting AC at C. 

Then, since AD and JB'D are commensurable, 

AD AE 



B'D CE 



(§ 244, Case I.) 



Now let the number of subdivisions of AD be indefinitely 
increased. 

Then the unit of measure will be indefinitely diminished, 
and the remainder BB' will approach the limit 0. 

Then, — -- will approach the limit , 

' B'D ^ BD 

and -— — will approach the limit — — 

CE ^^ CE 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (?) 

AD^AE 
' * BD CE 
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245. Cor. I. We may write the result of § 244, 

AD:BD = AE:CE, (1) 

.-. AD-hBD:AD = AE-hCE:AE. (§ 237) 

.-. AB:AD=AO:AE. (2) 

In like manner, AB:BD=:AO: CE. (3) 

246. Cor. n. From (2), § 245, 

AB'.AC = AD:AE, 
and from (3), AB:AC=-BD: CE. (§ 235) 

Then, by Ax. 1, _=._ = _. (4) 

247. Sch. The proportions (1), (2), (3), and (4), of 
§§ 245 and 246, are all included in the general statement, 

A parallel to one side of a triangle divides the other two 
sides proportionally, ' 

Prop. XII. Theorem. 

248. (Converse of Prop. XI.) A line which divides two 
sides of a triangle proportionally is parallel to the third side, 

A 




B a 

Oiven, in A ABCj line DE meeting AB and AC at D tod 
E respectively, so that 

AB^AC 
AD AE 

To Prove DE II BG. 

Proof. If DE is not II BC, draw line DF II BO, meeting 
AC at F. 

... 4^ = 4^. (§247) 

AD AF ^^ ^ 



But by hyp., 
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AB AC 



AD AE 
AC AC 



(?) 



AE AF 
.-. AE = AF. 
Then, DF coincides with DEy and DE II BC (Ax. 3) 

Prop. XIII. Theorem. 

249. In any triangle, the bisector of an angle divides the 
opposite side into segments proportional to the adjacent sides. 




B D 

Given line AD bisecting /.A of A ABC, meeting EC at D. 

To Prove ^ = ^. 

DC AC 

Proof. Draw line BE II AD, meeting CA produced at E. 
Then, since lis AD and BE are cut by AB, 

Z ABE = Z BAD, (?) 

And since lis AD and BE are cut by CE, 

Z AEB = Z CAD, (?) 

But by hyp., ZBAD = Z CAD, 

.-. ZABE = ZAEB, (?) 

.-. AB = AE. (?) 

Now since AD is II to side BE of A BCE, 

DB AE 



DC AC 

Putting for AE its equal AB, we have 

DB^AB 
DC AC 



(§ 247) 
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250. Def. The segments of a line by a point are the dis- 
tances from the point to the extremities of the line, whether 
the point is in the line itself, or in the line produced. 

Prop. XIV. Theorem. 

251. In any triangle the bisector of an exterior angle divides 
the opposite side externally into segments proportional to the 
adjacent sides. 

Note. The theorem does not hold for the exterior angle at the 
vertex of an isosceles triangle. 



D B 

Oiven line AD bisecting ext. Z BAE of A ABC, meeting 
CB produced at D, 

To Prove ^ = ^. 

DC AC 

(Draw BFW AD', then Z ABF = Z AFB, 2Ji^AF=^AB', 
BF is II to side ^ID of A ACD.) 

SIMILAR POLYGONS. 

252. Def. Two polygons are said to be similar if they 
are mutually equiangular (§ 122), and have their homolo- 
gous sides (§ 123) proportional. 





JB D W D' 

Thus, polygons ABCDE and A'B'CDE' are similar if 

ZA = ZA', Z 5 = Z J5', etc., 

and, ^ = ^ = ^,etc. 

' A'B' B'C CD'' 
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253. Sch. The following are given for reference : 

1. In similar polygons, the homologous angles are equal, 

2. In similar polygons, the homologous sides are propor- 
tional. 

Prop. XV. Theorem. 

254. Two tHangles are similar when they are mutually 
equiangular. 




B C 

Given, in A ABC and A'B'C, 

ZA = ZA', ZJB=Z5', andZ0=Z(7. 
To Prove A ABO and A'B'C similar. 

Proof. Place AAB'C in the position ADE; Z A coin- 
ciding with its equal Z A, vertices B' and C falling at D 
and E, respectively, and side B'C at DE. 

Since, by hyp., Z ADE = ZB, DE II BC. (?) 

AB AO 



AD AE 



(§247) 



That is, A^f^Aa' (^) 

In like manner, by placing A A'B'O so that Z B' shall 
coincide with its equal Z B, vertices A' and O falling on 
sides AB and BC, respectively, we may prove 

AB BO 



A'B' B'O 



(2) 



From (1) and (2), J| = Jlf, = |§- (?) 

Then, A ABO and A'B'C have their homologous sides 
proportional, and are similar. (§ 252) 
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Cor. I. Two triangles are similar when two angles of 
one are equal respectively to two angles of the other. 
For their remaining A are equal eaoh to eaoh. (§ 86) 

256. Cor. n. Two right triangles are similar when an 
acute angle of one is equal to an acute angle of the other, 

257. Cor. in. If a line be draivn between two sides of a 
triangle parallel to the third side, the tri- 
angle formed is similar to the given 
triangle. 

Given line DE II to side BO of 
A ABC, meeting AB and AO at D 
and E, respectively. 

To Prove A ADE similar to A ABO. 

(The A are mutually equiangular.) 

258. Sch. In similar triangles, the homologous sides lie 
opposite the equal angles. 

Prop. XVI. Theorem. 

259. Two triangles are similar when their homologous 
sides are proportional. 






Given, in A ABO and A'B'O', 

AB AO 



BO 



A'B' A!0 B'a 
To Prove A ABO and A'B'O similar. 

Proof. On AB and AO, take AD = A'B' ajid AE = AO. 
Draw line DE ; then, from the given proportion, 

AB^AO 
AD AE 
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.-. DE II BO. (§ 248) 

Then, A ADE and ABC are similar. (§ 257) 

AD DE' A'B' DE ^^ > J 

Ti ^ V. 1. AB _B0 

But by hyp., ^^ b^' 

.-. DE = B'a. 

. •. A ^Z>jB; = A A'B'O. (§ 69) 

But, A ADE has been proved similar to A ABO. 
Hence, A AB^O is similar to A ABO, 

260. Sch. To prove that two polygons in general are 
similar, it must be shown that they are mutually equiangu- 
lar, and have their homologous sides proportional (§ 252) ; 
but in the case of two triangles, each of these conditions 
involves the other (§§ 254, 259), so that it is only neces- 
sary to show that one of the tests of similarity is satisfied. 

Prop. XVII. Theorem. 

261. Two triangles are similar when they have an angle of 
one equal to an angle of the other, and the sides including these 
angles proportional, 

A 




B C 

Given, in A ABO and A'B'ff, 

' A'B' A'O 

To Prove A ABO and A'B'O similar. 

(Place A A'BO in the position ADE ; by § 248, DE II B0\ 
the theorem follows by § 267.) 
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Prop. XVIII. Theorem. 

262. Two triangles are similar when their sides are paral- 
lel each to each, or perpendicular each to each. 






Fig. h 

Given sides AB, AC, and BC, of A ABC, II respectively 
to sides A'B', AC, and BV' of AA'B'O in Fig. 2, and ± 
respectively to sides A'B', A'O, and B'C of AA'B'C in 
Fig. 3. 

To Prove A ABC and A'B'O similar. 

Proof. Since the sides of ^ ^ and A* are II each to each, 
or ± each to each, A A and A' are either equal or supple- 
mentary. " (§§ 81, 82, 83) 

In like manner, A B and JB', and A C and C, are either 
equal or supplementary. 

We may then make the following hypotheses with regard 
to the A of the A : 

1. A-^A' = 2 It, A, B-\-B' = 2Tt.A, 0+0' = 2rt. A 

2. ^ + ^' = 2rt. 4 J5 + J5' = 2rt. 4 C=C'. 

3. ^-f^' = 2rt. 4 B = B', C+C = 2TtA. 

4. A = A', J5-f-J5' = 2rt. 4 (7-f-(7 = 2rt. A 

5. ^ = ^', J5=J3', whence (7= (7. (§86) 

The first four hypotheses are impossible; for, in either 
case, the sum of the six A of the two A would be > 4 rt. A. 

(§ 84) 
We can then have only A = A',B= B\ and C= C 
Therefore, A ABC and A'B'O are similar. (§ 254) 
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Sch. 1. In similar triangles whose sides are parallel 
each to each, the parallel sides are homologous. 

2. In similar triangles whose sides are perpendicular each 
to each, the perpendicular sides are homologous. 

Prop. XIX. Theorem. 

264. The homologous altitudes of two similar triangles are 
in the same ratio as any two homologous sides. 





B D ~C B' D' C' 

Oiven AD and AD^ homologous altitudes of similar 
^ABO and A'B'C. 

To Prove AD_^A^^AO.^BC_^ 

A'D' A'B' A' a BC 

(Et. A ABD and AB'D' are simHar by § 256.) 

265. Sch. In two similar triangles, any two homologous 
lines are in the same ratio as any two homologous sides. 

EXERCISES. 

5. The sides of a triangle are AB = 8, 5(7= 6, and CM = 7 ; find 
the segments into which each side is divided by the bisector of the 
opposite angle. 

6. The sides of a triangle are AB = 6, BC='l^ and CA = 8 ; find 
the segments into which each side is divided by the bisector of the 
exterior angle at the opposite vertex. 

7. The sides of a triangle are 6, 7, and 9. The shortest side of 
a similar triangle is 14. What are the other two sides ? 

8. Two isosceles triangles are similar when their vertical angles 
are equal. (§ 255.) 

9. The base and altitude of a triangle are 5 ft. 10 in. and 3 ft. 

6 in., respectively. If the homologous base of a similar triangle is 

7 ft. 6 in., find its homologous altitude. 
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Prop. XX. Theorem. 

266. Two polygons are similar when they are composed of 
the same number of triangles, similar each to each, and 
similarly placed. 





Oiven, in polygons AC and A^O, A ABE similar to 
AA'B'E\ ABCE to ABCE', and A ODE to A CD'E'. 

To Prove polygons AO and A'C similar. 

Proof. Since A ABE and A'B'E' are similar, 

ZA = ZA', (?) 

Also, Z ABE = Z A'B'E\ 

And since A BOE and B'C'E' are similar, 

ZEBC=ZE'B'0'. 

. •. Z ABE -h Z EBC = Z A'B'E' + Z E'B'ff. 

Or, Z^^a=Z^'^'C". 

In like manner, Z ^CZ> = Z B'(7'i>', etc. 

Then, AO and -4'C are mutually equiangular. 

Again, since A ABE is similar to A A'B'E', and A BCE 

to A B'O'E', 



AB BE ■ :, BE BO 



A'B' 


~B'E' B'W B'O' 




AB BO 




" A'B' B'C 


In like manner. 


AB BO CD . 
A'B' B'C CD'' ' 



(?) 
(?) 



Then, AC and A'C have their homologous sides propor- 
tional. 

Therefore, AC and A'O are similar. (§ 252) 
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Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

267. (Converse of Prop. XX.) Two similar polygons 
may be decomposed into the same number of triangles, similar 
each to each, and similarly placed. 





Oiven E and E' homologous vertices of similar polygons 
AC and A'C, and lines EB, EC, E'B', and E'C. 

To Prove A ABE similar to A A'B'E^ A BCE to 
AB'C'E', and ACDE to AC'D'E'. 

Proof. Since polygons AC and A'C are similar, 

Z ^ = Z ^' and 4^ = 417. (?) 

A'E^ A'B ^ ^ 

Then, A ABE and A^B'E^ are similar. (§ 261) 

Again, since the polygons are similar, 

ZABC=ZA'B'C'. 
And since A ABE and A'B'E' are similar, 

Z ABE = Z A'B'E'. 
.-. Z ABC - Z ABE = Z A'B'O - Z A'B'E\ 
Or, Z EBC = Z E'B'C. 

AB BO 



Also, since the polygons are similar. 



And since A ABE and A'B'E' are similar. 



A^B' B'C . 

AB BE 



A'B' B'E' 
BC BE .^. 



B'O B'E' 

BC ^ BE 

B'C B'E' 
and B'C'E' are similar. (?) 

In like manner, we may prove A CDE and C'B^E^ similar. 



Then, since Z EBC = Z E^B'C, and ^ = ^, A BCE 
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Prop. XXII. Theorem. 

268. The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the 
same ratio as any two homologous sides. 





Given AB and A'B\ BC and B'O', CD and O'D', etc., 
homologous sides of similar polygons AC and A'C 

To Prove 

AB-\- BC+ CD + etc, AB BC CD 



A'B' -{-B'C'+ CD' + etc. A'B' B'C CD'' 
(Apply § 240 to the equal ratios of § 252.) 



etc. 



Prop. XXIII. Theorem; 

269. If a perpendicular be drawn from the vertex of the 
right angle to the hypotenuse of a right triangle, 

I. The triangles formed are similar to the whole triangle, 
and to each other. 

II. TJie perpendicular is a mean proportional between the 
segme^its of the hypotenuse. 

III. Either leg is a mean proportional between the whole 
hypotenuse and the adjacent segment. 




Given line CD ± hypotenuse AB of rt. A ABC. 
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I. To Prove A ACD and BCD similar to A ABC, and to 
each other. 

Proof. In rt. A ACD and ABC, 

AA^AA. 

Then, A ACD is similar to A ABC (§ 256) 

In like manner, A BCD is similar to A ABC 

Then, A ACD and BCD are similar to each other, for 
each is similar to A ABC 

II. To Prove AD:CD=CD:BD, 
Proof. Since A ACD and BCD are similar, 

Z ACD=:/. B and ZA = Z BCD. (§ 253, 1) 

In A ACD and BCD, AD and (7Z> are homologous sides, 
for they lie opposite the equal A ACD and J5, respectively ; 
also, CD and BD are homologous sides, for they lie opposite 
the equal A A and BCD, respectively. (§ 258) 

/. AD:CD=CD:BD. (?) 

III. To Prove AB:AC=AC:AD. 
Proof. Since A ABC and ACD are similar, 

Z ^CJ3 = Z ADC and ZB = Z ACD. (?) 

In A ABO and A(7i>, AB and AC are homologous sides, 
for they lie opposite the equal A ACB and ADC, respec- 
tively; also, AC and AD are homologous sides, for they lie 
opposite the equal A B and ACD, respectively. (?) 

.'. AB:AC=AC:AD. (?) 

In like manner, AB:BC = BC: BD. 

270. Cor. I. Since an angle inscribed in a semicircle 
is a right angle (§ 195), it follows that : 

If a perpendicular be drawn from any 
point in the circumference of a circle to 
a diameter, 

1. The perpendicular is a mean proportional between the 
segments of the diameter. 
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2. The chord joining the point to either extremity of the 
diameter is a mean proportional between the whole diameter 
and the adjacent segment 

271. Cor. n. The three proportions of § 269 give 

CJD^=ADxBD, 

AC^=ABxAD, 

and BC^ = ABxBD. (?) 

Hence, if a perpendicular be drawn from the vertex of the 
right angle to the hypotenuse of a right triangle, 

1. The square of the perpendicular is equal to the product 
of the segments of the -hypotenuse, 

2. The square of either leg is equal to the product of the 
whole hypotenuse and the adjacent segment. 

As stated in Note, p. 126, these equations mean that the 
square of the numerical measure of CD is equal to the 
product of the numerical measures of AD and BD, etc. 

Prop. XXIV. Theorem. 

272. In any right triangle, the square of the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the legs. 



A D B 

Given AB the hypotenuse of rt. A ABO, 

To Prove A& = AC^ + BO". 

Proof. Draw line CD ± AB, 



Then, AC =ABx AD, 

and W = ABxBD, (§ 271, 2) 



^ 



Adding, AC' + BC =ABx (AD -f- BD) = ABxAB. 



=P,-7^ 



AB' = AC + BC\ 
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273. Cor. I. It follows from § 272 that 

AG^ = Aff-BC\ and BO^^A^-AC^. 

That is, in any right ttiangle, the square of either leg is 
equal to the square of the hypotenuse^ minus the square of 
the other leg. 

274. Cor. n. If AO is a diagonal of square ABCD, 
AC^ = AB' + BC^ = AB' + A^. (§272) ^ ^ 

.-. AC' = 2AB', 
Dividing both members by JS", 




^ = 2, or 4^==V2. 
AS' ^ 

Hence, the diagonal of a square is incommensurable with 

Us side (§ 181). 

EXERCISES. 

10. The perimeters of two similar polygons are 119 and 68 ; if a 
side of the first is 21, what is the homologous side of the second? 

11. What is the length of the tangent to a circle whose diameter 
is 16, from a point whose distance from the centre is 17 ? 

12. What is the length of the longest straight line which can be 
drawn on a floor 33 ft. 4 in. long, and 16 ft. 8 in. wide ? 

13. A ladder 32 ft. 6 in. long is placed so that it just reaches a 
window 26 ft. above the street ; and when turned about its foot, just 
reaches a window 16 ft. 6 in. above the street on the other side. Find 
the width of the street. 

14. The altitude of an equilateral triangle is 6 ; what is its side ? 

15. Find the length of the diagonal of a square whose side is 
1 ft. 3 in. 

16. One of the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid is perpendicular 
to the bases. If the length of this side is 40, and of the parallel sides 
31 and 22, respectively, what is the length of the other side ? 

17. The length of the tangent to a circle, whose diameter is 80, 
from a point without the circumference, is 42. What is the distance 
of the point from the centre ? 

18. If the length of the common chord of two intersecting circles 
is 16, and their radii are 10 and 17, what is the distance between 
their centres ? (§ 178.) 
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DEFINITIONS. 

275. The projection of a point upon a straight line of 
indefinite length, is the foot of the per- 
pendicular drawn from the point to the 
line. 

Thus, if line AA^ be perpendicular to 
line CD, the projection of point A on 
line CD is point A\ 

21S, The projection of a finite straight line upon a straight 
line of indefinite length, is that portion of the second line 
included between the projections of the extremities of the 
first. 

Thus, if lines AA and BB^ be perpendicular to line CD, 
the projection of line AB upon line CD is line A^B\ 




Prop. XXV. Theorem 

277. In any triangle, the square of the side opposite an 
acute angle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides, minus twice the product of one of these sides and 
the projection of the other side upon it. 





Fig. 9. 



Given C an acute Z of A ABC, and CD the projection of 
side AC upon side CB, produced if necessary. (§ 276) 



To Prove AB' = BC' + AC' - 2 5(7 x CD. 

Proof. Draw line AD; then, ADA. CD. (§ 276) 

There will be two cases according as D falls on CB 
(Fig. 1), or on CB produced (Fig. 2). 
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In Fig. 1, BD = BC- CD. 

In Fig. 2, BD=CD- BC. 

Squaring both members of the equation, we have by the 
algebraic rule for the square of the difference of two num- 
bers, in either case, 

BD^ = BC^-\-Cff-2B0xCD, 



Adding AD' to both members, 



AD'-{-BD' = Bd-AD^-hCD'-2BCx CD. 
But in rt. A ABD and ACD, 

Aff-^Bff = Aff, 



and AIX + CD' = AC\ (§ 272) 

Substituting these values, we have 

AB'=BC^-\- AC^ -2BCx CD. 

Prop. XXVI. Theorem. 

278. In any triangle having an obtuse angle, the square of 
the side opposite the ohtxise angle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, plus twice the product of one of 
these sides and the projection of the other side upon it. 



Given C an obtuse Z of A ABC, and CD the projection 
of side AC upon side BC produced. 

ToProve AB" = BC' + AC^ + 2 BC x CD. 

(We have BD = BC -h CD; square both members, using 
the algebraic rule for the square of the sum of two num- 

o 

bers, and then add AD to both members.) 
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Prop. XXVII. Theorem. 

279. In any triangle^ if a median he drawn from the vertex 
to the base, 

I. Tlie sum of the squares of the other two sides is equal 
to twice the square of half the base, phis twice the square of 
the median. 

II. The difference of the squares of the other two sides is 
equal to twice the product of the base and the projection of the 
median upon the base, 

C 



Given DE the projection of median CD upon base AB of 
A ABC: and ^(7 > 5(7. 



To Prove I. AC + BC^ = 2AD' -h2CD\ 
II. Aa''-BG^=^2ABxDE, 

Proof. Since AC > BC, E falls between B and D. 
Then, Z ADC is obtuse, and Z BDC acute. 
Hence, in A ADC and BDC, 



AC = AD' -{-CD' + 2ADx DE, (§ 278) 

and BC^ = BI? + GZ>' - 2 JBZ) x DE. (§ 277) 

But by hyp., BD = AD. 



.-. AC = AU -f- CU ^ABx DE, (1) 

and BC^^AD'+Cff-ABxDE. (2) 

Adding (1) and (2), we have 



AC -f- BC = 2AD' + 2 CD\ 
Subtracting (2) from (1), we have 



AC'-BC = 2ABxDE. 
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Prop. XXVIII. Theorem. 

280. If any two chords be drawn through a fixed point 
within a circle, the product of the segments of one chord is 
equal to the product of the segments of the other. 




Given AB and A'B' any two chords passing through fixed 
point P within O AA'B. 

To Prove APx BP = A'P x B'P. 

Proof. Draw lines AA' and BB', 

Then, in A AA!P and BB^P, 

ZA=ZB', 
for each is measured by ^ arc A'B. (?) 

In like manner, Z A' = ZB. 

Then, A AA'P and BB'P are similar. (?) 

In similar A AA'P and BB'P, sides AP and B^P are 
homologous, as also are sides A'P and BP. (§ 258) 

.', AP: A'P = B'P : BP (?) 

.-. APxBP= A'P X B'P (?) 

281. Sch. The proportion of § 280 may be written 

AP B'P AP 1 
A'P BP' A'P BP_ 

B'P 

If two magnitudes, such as the segments of a chord pass- 
ing through a fixed point, are so related that the ratio of 
any two values of one is equal to the reciprocal of the ratio 
of the corresponding values of the other, they are said to 
be reciprocally proportional. 
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Then, the theorem may be written, 

If any two chords he drawn through a fixed point within 
a cirde, their segments are reciprocally proportional. 

Prop. XXIX. Theorem. 

282. If through a fixed point without a circle a secant and 
a tangent he drawn, the product of the tvhole secant and its 
external segment is equal to the square of the tangent. 




Given AP a secant, and CP a tangent, passing through 
fixed point P without O ABC. 

To Prove APxBP= UP. 

{A A — A BCPf for each is measured by ^ arc BC (?) ; 
then A ACP and BOP are similar, and their homologous 
sides are proportional.) 

283. Cor. I. If through a fixed point without a circle a 
secant and a tangent he drawn, the tangent is a mean pro- 
portional hetween the whole secant and its external segment. 

284. Cor. n. If any two secants 
he drawn through a fixed point without 
a circle, the product of one and its 
external segment is equal to the prod- 
uct of the other and its external seg- 
ment. 

Given P any point without Q)ABC, and AP and A^P 
secants intersecting the circumference at A and B, and -4' 
and -B', respectively. 
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To Prove APx BP= A'P x J5'P. 

(We have AP x BP and A'P x B'P each equal to CP.) 

285. Cor. m. If any two secants be drawn through a 
fixed point without a cirde, the whole secants and their ex- 
temal segments are reciprocally proportional (§ 281). 

EXERCISES. 

19. Find the length of the common tangent to two circles whose 
radii are 11 and 18, if the distance between their centres is 25. 

20. AB is the hypotenuse of right triangle ABC» If perpendicu- 
lars be drawn to AB2A. A and B, meeting AC produced at 2), and EG 
produced at E^ prove triangles ACE and BCD similar. 

Pbop. XXX. Theorem. 

286. In any triangle^ the product of any two sides is equal 
to the diameter of the circumscribed circle, multiplied by the 
perpendicular drawn to the third side from the vertex of the 
opposite angle. 



A 




Given AD a diameter of the circumscribed QACD of 
A ABO, and line AE±Ba 

To Prove AB x AC = AD x AE. 

(In rt. AABD and AGE, ZD = ZC; then, the A are 
similar, and their homologous sides are proportional.) 

287. Cor. In any triangle, the diameter of the circumr 
scribed cirde is equal to the product of any two sides divided 
by the perpendicular drawn to the third side from the vertex 

« 

of the opposite angle. 
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Prop. XXXI. Theorem. 

288. In any triangle, the product of any two sides is 
equal to the product of the segments of the third side formed 
by the bisector of the opposite angle, plus the square of the 
bisector. 




E 

Oiven, in A ABO, line AD bisecting ZA, meeting BO 
at D. 

To Prove AB x AO=BD x DO -\- A&. 

Proof. Circumscribe a O about A ABO\ produce AD to 
meet the circumference at E^ and draw line OE, 
Then in A ABD and AOE, by hyp., 

Z BAD = Z OAE. 

Also, /.B = /.E, 

since each is measured by \ arc AO, (?) 

Then, A ABD and AOE are similar. (?) 

In A ABD and AOE, sides AB ?>nd AE are homologous, 
as also are sides AD and AO, (§ 268) 

.-. AB:AD=:AE: AO. (?) 

.'. ABxAO=ADxAE (?) 

= ^Z> X (i)J5; + AD) 
= ADxDE-\- ad". 

But ADxDE = BDx DO. (§ 280) 



.-. ABxAO^BDxDO-\- AD\ 
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EXERCISES. 

21. The square of the altitude of an equilateral triangle is equal 
to three-fourths the square of the side. 

22. If AD is the perpendicular from A to side BC oi triangle 

.4-BC, prove , — 

AB' -AC^= BD^ - CD\ 

23. If one leg of a right triangle is double the other, the perpen- 
dicular from the vertex of the right angle to the hypotenuse divides 
it into segments which are to each other as 1 to 4. (§ 271.) 

24. If two parallels to side BC ot triangle ABC meet sides AB 
and AC a.t D and F, and E and G, respectively, prove 

BD^BF^ni. (§247.) 
CE CG EG ^^ ^ 

25. C and D are respectively the middle points of a chord AB 
and its subtended arc. If AD = 12 and CD = 8, what is the diame- 
ter of the circle ? (§271.) 

26. If AD and BE are the perpendiculars from vertices A and B 
of triangle ABC to the opposite sides, prove 

AC:DC=BC:EC. 

(Prove ^ACD and BCE similar.) 

27. If D is the middle point of side BC ot triangle ABC^ right- 
angled at C, prove AJ^ - A& = 3 CD^. 

28. The diameters of two concentric circles are 14 and 50 units, 
respectively. Find the length of a chord of the greater circle which 
is tangent to the smaller. (§ 273.) 

29. The length of a tangent to a circle from a point 8 units dis- 
tant from the nearest point of the circumference, is 12 units. What 
is the diameter of the circle ? 

(Let X represent the radius.) 

30. The non-parallel sides AD and BC oi trapezoid ABCD inter- 
sect at 0. If AB = 15, CD = 24, and the altitude of the trapezoid is 
8, what is the altitude of triangle GAB ? (§ 264.) 

(Draw CEWAD.) 

31. If the equal sides of an isosceles right triangle are each 18 
units in length, what is the length of the median drawn from the 
vertex of the right angle ? 

32. The non-parallel sides of a trapezoid are each 53 units in 
length, and one of the parallel sides is 56 units longer than the other. 
Find the altitude of the trapezoid. 
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33. AB is a chord of a circle, and CE is any chord drawn through 
the middle point C of arc AB^ cutting chord AB at D. Prove AC 
a mean proportional between CD and CE. 

(Prove ^ACD and ACE similar.) 

34. Two secants are drawn to a circle from an outside point. If 
their external segments are 12 and 9, respectively, while the internal 
segment of the former is 8, what is the internal segment of the latter ? 
(§ 284.) 

35. If, in triangle ABC, Z.Cz=i 120°, prove 

A& = BC^ + AG^ -\-ACx BC. 
(Fig. of Prop. XXVI. A AC D is one-half an equilateral A.) 

36. BC ia the base of an isosceles triangle ABC inscribed in a 
circle. If a chord AD be drawn cutting BC Sit E, prove 

AD:AB = AB:AE, 

(Prove ^ABD and ABE similar.) 

37. Two parallel chords on opposite sides of the centre of a circle 
are 48 units and 14 units long, respectively, and the distance between 
their middle points is 31 units. What is the diameter of the circle ? 

(Let X represent the distance from the centre to the middle point 
of one chord, and 31 — a the distance from the centre to the middle 
point of the other. Then the square of the radius may be expressed 
in two ways in terms of x.) 

38. ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle. Another circle is 
drawn tangent to the first externally at C, and AC and BC are pro- 
duced to meet its circumference at D and E, respectively. Prove tri- 
angles ABC and CDE similar. (§ 197.) 

(Draw a common tangent to the © at C. Then BC and CE are 
arcs of the same number of degrees.) 

39. ABC and A'BC are triangles whose 
vertices A and A' lie in a parallel to their com- 
mon base BC. If a parallel to BC cuts AB 
and AC &t D and E, and A'B and A'C at D' 
and E', respectively, prove DE = D'E', 




(prove ^ = ^^.) 
V BC BC J 



40. A line parallel to the bases of a trapezoid, passing through 
the intersection of the diagonals, and terminating in the non-parallel 
sides, is bisected by the diagonals. (Ex. 39.)^ 

41. If the sides of triangle ABC are AB = 10, BC = 14, and 
CA = 16, find the lengths of the three medians. (§ 279, I.) 
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42. If the sides of a triangle are AB = 4, AC = 6, and BC = Qt 
find the length of the bisector of angle A. (§§ 249, 288.) 



43. The tangents to two intersecting circles 
from any point in their common chord produced 
are equal. (§ 282.) 



44. If two circles intersect, their common chord produced bisects 
their common tangents. 

45. AB and AC are the tangents to a circle from point A, If CD 
be drawn perpendicular to radius OB at D, prove 

AB:OB = BD: CD. 

(Prove A OAB and BCD similar by § 262.) 

46. ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle. A line AD is dravm 
from A to any point of BC^ and a chord BE is drawn, making 
ZABE = /:ADC. Prove 

ABxAC = ADx AE. 

(Prove AB:AE=AD: AC) 

47. The radius of a circle is 22| units. Find the length of a chord 
which joins the points of contact of two tangents, each 30 units in 
length, drawn to the circle from a point without the circumference. 

(By § 271, 2, the radius is a mean proportional between the dis- 
tances from the centre to the chord and to the point without the cir- 
cumference ; in this way the distance from the centre to the chord 
can be found.) 

48. If, in right triangle ABC, acute angle B is double acute angle 
A, prove AC^ = 3 BC^, (Ex. 104, p. 71.) 

49. Find the product of the segments of any chord drawn through 
a point units from the centre of a circle whose diameter is 24 units. 

50. The hypotenuse of a right triangle is 5, and the perpendicular 
to it from the opposite vertex is 2f. Find the legs, and the segments 
into which the perpendicular divides the hypotenuse. (§ 271.) 

(Let X represent one of the segments of the hypotenuse.) 

51. State and prove the converse of Prop. XIII. 

(Fig. of Prop. XIII. To prove Z BAD = Z CAD. Produce CA to 
E, making AE = AB.) 

52. State and prove the converse of Prop. XIV. 
(Fig. of Prop. XIV. Lay o&AF = AB.) 
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53. If i> is tho middle point of hypotenuse AB of right triangle 
ABC, prove 

Cif = H^^-^^0^+OA^)' (Ex. 83, p. 69.) 

54. If a line bo drawn from vertex C of isosceles triangle ABC, 
meeting base AB produced at D, prove 

'C&-Cff = ADx BD. (§ 278.) 

55. If AB is the base of isosceles triangle ABC^ and AD be drawn 
perpendicular to BC^ prove 

3 AD^ + Bi)^ -\-2Cff = Aff + BG^ + CA^. 
(We have 3 AD^ = AD^ + 2 AD^.) 

56. The middle points of two chords are distant 6 and 9 tmlta, 
respectively, from the middle points of their subtended arcs. If the 
length of the first chord is 20 units, find the length of the second. 

(Find the diameter by aid of § 270, 1.) 

57. The sides AB and AC^ of triangle ABC, are 16 and 9, respec- 
tively, and the length of the median drawn from C is 11. Find side 
BO. (§ 279, I.) 

58. The diameter which bisects a chord whose length is 331 units, 
is 36 units in length. Find the distance from either extremity of the 
chord to the extremities of the diameter. 

(Let X represent one segment of the diameter made by the chord.) 

59. The equal angles of an isosceles triangle are each 30°, and the 
equal sides are each 8 units in length. What is the length of the 
base? (Ex. 104, p. 71.) 

60. The diagonals of a trapezoid, whose bases are AD and BC, 
intersect at E. If AE = 9, EG = 3, and BD = 16, find BE and 
ED. 

(i^ AED and BEO are similar. Find BE by § 237. ) 

61. Prove the theorem of § 284 by drawing A'B and AB'. 

62. The parallel sides, AD and BC, of a circumscribed trapezoid 
are 18 and 6, respectively, and the other two sides are equal to each 
other. Find the diameter of the circle. 

(Find AB by Ex. 31, p. 100. Draw through B a || to CD.) 

63. An angle of a triangle is acute, right, or obtuse according as 
the square of the opposite side is less than, equal to, or greater than, 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 

(Prove by Beductio ad Ahsurdum.) 

64. Is the greatest angle of a triangle whose sides are 3, 5, and 6, 
acute, right, or obtuse ? 
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65. Is the greatest angle of a triangle whose sides are 8, 9, and 12, 
acute, right, or obtuse ? 

66. Is the greatest angle of a triangle whose sides are 12, 85, and 
37, acute, right, or obtuse ? 

67. If two adjacent sides and one of the diagonals of a parallelo- 
gram are 7, 9, and 8, respectively, find the other diagonal. 

(One-half of either diagonal is a median of the A whose sides are, 
respectively, the given sides and the other diagonal of the O.) 

68. If D is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the vertices 
of triangle ABC to the opposite sides, prove 

Iff - AG^ = B& - C&, (§ 272.) 

69. If a parallel to hypotenuse AB of right triangle ABC meets 
AC and BC B.t D and E, respectively, prove 

AE^ + B& = Aff + DE^. 

70. The diameters of two circles are 12 and 28, respectively, and 
the distance between their centres is 29. Find the length of the 
common tangent which cuts the straight line joining the centres. 

(Find the ± drawn from the centre of the smaller O to the radius 
of the greater O produced through the point of contact.) 

71. State and prove the converse of Prop. XXIIL, III. 
(Fig. of Prop. XXIIL ^ABC and ACD are similar.) 

72. State and prove the converse of Prop. XXIIL, 11. 

73. The sum of the squares of the distances of 
any point in the circumference of a circle from 
the vertices of an inscribed square, is equal to 
twice the square of the diameter of the circle. 
(§ 195.) _ _ 

(To prove PA^ -\-Pff -\-PC^ -\-Pff=2AG^.) 

74. The sides AB^ BC, and CA, of triangle ABC, are 13, 14, and 
15, respectively. Find the segments into which AB and BC are di- 
vided by perpendiculars drawn from C and A, respectively. 

(zi BAG and A CB are acute by § 98. Find the segments by § 277.) 

75. In right triangle ABC is inscribed a square DEFG, having 
its vertices D and Gr in hypotenuse BC, and its vertices E and F 
in sides AB and AC, respectively. Prove BD : BE = DE : CQ, 

(Prove ABDE and CFG similar.) 

Note. For additional exercises on Book III., see p. 226. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Prop. XXXII. Problem. 

289. To divide a given straight line into any number of 
equal parts. 




Given line AB. 

Required to divide AB into four equal parts. 

Construction. On the indefinite line AC, take any con- 
venient length AD; on DC take DE = AD', on EC take 
EF=:AD\ on FC take FG = AD', and draw line BG, 

Draw lines DH, EK, and FL II BG, meeting AB at H, 
Kf and L, respectively. 

.-. AH= HK= KL = LB, (§ 242) 

Prop. XXXIII. Problem. 

290. To construct a fourth proportional (§ 231) to three 
given straight lines. 






\ 






my 



y 



^ P F O 



Given lines m, rt, and p, 

Required to construct a fourth proportional to m, n, and p. 

Construction. Draw the indefinite lines AB and AC, 
making any convenient Z with each other. 
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On AB take AD = m ; on DB take BE = n ; on AO take 
AF = p, 

Draw line DF-, also, line EG II DF, meeting AC at G. 
Then, i^6? is a fourth proportional to m, n, and p. 
Proof. Since i>i<' is II to side EG of A AEG, 

AI):DE=:AF:FG. (?) 

That is, m:n=p: FG. 

291. Cor. If we take AF = ?i, the proportion becomes 

In this case, FG is a i/u>d proportional (§ 230) to m and w. 

Prop. XXXIV. Problem. 

292. To construct a mean proportional (§ 230) between two 
given straight lines. 



4? 



m 



I 



A i>i B n B 

Oiven lines m and n. 

Required to construct a mean proportional between m 
and n. 

Construction. On the indefinite line AE, take AB = m ; 
on BE take J5(7 = rt. 

With AC as a diameter, describe the semi-circumference 
ADC 

Draw line BDA-AGy meeting the arc at D. 

Then, BD is a mean proportional between m and n. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 270.) 

293. Sch. By aid of § 292, a line may be constructed 
equal to Va, where a is any number whatever. 

Thus, to construct a line equal to V3, we take AB equal 
to 3 units, and BC equal to 1 unit. 

Then, BD = VAB x BC (§ 232) = VslTI = V3. 
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Prop. XXXV. Problem. 

294. To (h'vfile a giren straight line into parts proportional 
to any number of given lines. 



VI 



n 




G H 
Oiven line AB, and lines m, n, and p, 

Bequired to divide AB into parts proportional to m, n, 
and p. 

Construction. On the indefinite line AC, take AD = m ; 
on DC take DE = n\ on EC take EF = p\ and draw line 
Hh\ 

Draw lines DG and EH II to BF, meeting AB at G and 
11, respectively. 

Then, AB is divided into parts AG, GH, and HB propor- 
tional to m, n, and p, respectively. 

Proof. Since i>G^ is II to side EH of A AEHy 

AH AG GH 



AE AD DE 



(?) 



That is, 4f=^ = ^. (1) 

AE m n ^ ^ 



And since EH is II to side BF of A ABF, 

AH^ HB ^ HB 
jiE EF p ' 



(2) 



From (1) and (2), ^ = ^= ^> (?) 

m n p ^ ^ 



76. Construct a line equal to V2; to V6 ; to VS. 
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Prop. XXXVI. Problem. 

Upon a given side, homologous to a given side of a 
given polygon, to construct a polygon similar to the given 
polygon. 

D 




Given polygon ABCDE, and line A'B\ 

Bequired to construct upon side A'B', homologous to AB, 
a polygon similar to ABCDE. 

Constraction. Divide polygon ABODE into A by draw- 
ing diagonals EB and EC. 

At A^ construct A B'A'E' = ZA', and draw line B'E\ 
making Z A'B'E' = ZABE, meeting A^E' at E'. 

Then, A A'B'E' will be similar to A ABE. (?) 

In like manner, construct AB'CE' similar to ABCE, 
and A C'D^E' similar to A CDE. 

Then, polygon A^J^'C^D'E' will be similar to polygon 
ABCDE. • (§ 266) 

296. Def. A straight line is said to be divided by a 
given point in extreme and mean ratio when one of the seg- 
ments (§ 250) is a mean proportional between the whole 
line and the other segment. 

D A C B 



Thus, line AB is divided internally in extreme and mean 

ratio at C if 

AB:AC = AC:BG] 

and externally in extreme and mean ratio at D if 

AB\AD = AD.BD. 
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Pbop. XXXVII. Problem. 

297. To divide a given straight line in extreme and mean 
ratio (§ 296). 



Given line AB, 

Required to divide AB in extreme and mean ratio. 

Construction. Draw line BE±AB, and equal to ^AB. 
With ^ as a centre and EB as a radius, describe OBFG, 
Draw line AE cutting the circumference at F and G. 
On AB take AC = AF-, on BA produced, take AD = AG. 
Then, AB is divided at C internally, and at D externally, 
in extreme and mean ratio. 

Proof. Since AG is a secant, and AB a tangent, 

AG:AB=:AB:AF. (§283) 

.-. AG:AB==AB:AC. (1) 

.%• AG-AB:AB = AB--AC:Aa (?) 

.-. AB:AG-AB = AC: BO, (?) 

But by cons., AB=2BE = FG, (2) 

.-. AG - AB = AG - FG == AF=z AO. 

Substituting, AB:AC=AC: BO. (3) 

Therefore, AB is divided at internally in extreme and 
mean ratio. 

Again, from (1), 

AG-\-AB:AG = AB + AO:AB. (?) 

But, AG + AB = AD^AB = BD. 

And by (2), AB-\- AO = FG-\- AF= AG. 
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«•. BD:AG = AG:AB. 

.\ AB:AG = AG: BD. (?) 

.-. AB:AD = AD:BD, 

Therefore, AB is divided at D externally in extreme and 
mean ratio. 



Cor. If AB be denoted by m, and AC by «, propor- 
tion (3) of § 297 becomes 

.\ a^ = m(m — x) = m^ — mx, (§ 232) 

Or, 0^ -f mx = m\ 

Multiplying by 4, and adding m^ to both members, 

4:0!^ -f 4:mx + m^ = 4m^ -f m^ = 5m^. 

Extracting the square root of both members, 

2x+ m = ± mV5. 

Since x cannot be negative, we take the positive sign 
before the radical sign ; then, 

2x= m^\/6 — m. 
... a!(or AO) = H^^-^) . 

EXERCISES. 

77. To inscribe in a given circle a triangle similar to a given 
triangle. (§ 261.) 

(Circumscribe a O about the given A, and draw radii to the 
vertices.) 

78. To circumscribe about a given circle a triangle similar to a 
given triangle. (§ 262.) 
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AREAS OP POLYGONS 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

299. Two rectangles having equal altitudes are to each 
other as their bases. 

Note. The words ** rectangle," ** parallelogram," " triangle," etc., 
in the propositions of Book IV., mean the amount of surface in the 
rectangle, parallelogram, triangle, etc. 

Case I. When the ba^es are commensurable. 





Oiven rectangles ABCD and EFGH, with equal altitudes 
AB and EF, and commensurable bases AD and EH, 

ABCD ^ AD 
EH 



To Prove 



EFGH 

Proof. Let AK be a common measure of AD and EH, 
and let it be contained 5 times in AD, and 3 times in EH 

AD ^5 
"EH 3 



(1) 



Drawing Js to AD and EH through the several points of 
division, rect. ABCD will be divided into 5 parts, and rect. 
EFOH into 3 parts, all of which parts are equal. (§ 114) 

ABCD 5 ,ov 



From (1) and (2), 



EFGH 3 
ABCD AD 



EFGH 

162 



EH 



(?) 
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Case n. Whefn the bases are incommensurable. 





Oiven rectangles ABCD and EFGH, with equal altitudes 
AB and EF, and incommensurable bases AD and EH. 

To Prove ^^=4^' 

EFOH EH 

Proof. Divide AD into any number of equal parts, and 
apply one of these parts to EH as a unit of measure. 

Since AD and EH are incommensurable, a certain num- 
ber of the parts will extend from E to K, leaving a re- 
mainder KH < one of the equal parts. 

Draw line KL ± EH, meeting FQ at L, 

Then, since AD and EK are commensurable, 

i§=i|- (§ m case I.) 

Now let the number of subdivisions of AD be indefinitely 
increased. 

Then the unit of measure will be indefinitely diminished, 
and the remainder KH will approach the limit 0. 

Then, 



will approach the limit . ^^,? 



and 



EFLK 
AD 



will approach the limit 



EFGH 
AD 



EK " EH 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. 

. ABCD AD 



CO 



' ' EFGH EH 

300. Cor. Since either side of a rectangle may be taken 
as the base, it follows that 

Two rectangles having equal bases are to each other as their 
altitudes. 
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Pkop. II. Theorem. 

301. Any two rectangles are to each other as the products 
of their bases by their altitudes. 





a\ 



H 



b' 



Oiven M and N rectangles, with altitudes a and a', and 
bases b and 6', respectively. 

To Prove f = ^^. 

N a' X b' 

Proof. Let i2 be a rect. with altitude a and base b'. 
Then, since rectangles M and M have equal altitudes, they 
are to each other as their bases. (§ 299) 

M h ... 

And since rectangles R and N have equal bases, they are 
to each other as their altitudes. (?) 

R_a 
" N^a^' 
Multiplying (1) and (2), we have 

M^R Qj. M^ axb 
R N' N a' X V 



(2) 



DEFINITIONS. 

302. The area of a surface is its ratio to another surface, 
called the unit of surface, adopted arbitrarily as the unit of 
measure (§ 180). 

The usual unit of surface is a square whose side is some 
linear unit; for example, a square inch or a square foot 

303. Two surfaces are said to be equivalent (=o=), when 
their areas are equal. 
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304. The dimensions of a rectangle are its base and 
altitude. 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

305. The area of a rectangle is equal to the product of its 
base and altitude. 

Note. In all propositions relating to areas, the unit of surface 
(§ 302) is understood to be a square whose side is the linear unit. 





Oiven a and b, the altitude and base, respectively, of 
rect. M; and N the unit of surface, i.e.y a square whose 
side is the linear unit. 

To Prove that, if N is the unit of surface, 

area M= a xb. 

Proof. Since any two rectangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes (§ 301), 

M_ a X b 
iV^""lxl 



= a X 5. 



But since N is the unit of surface, the ratio ofMtoN is 
the area of M, (§ 302) 

.-. area J[f= a xb. 

306. Sch. I. The statement of Prop. III. is an abbrevia- 
tion of the following : 

If the unit of surface is a square whose side is the linear 
unit, the number which expresses the area of a rectangle is 
equal to the product of the numbers which express the 
lengths of its sides. 

An interpretation of this form is always understood in 
every proposition relating to areas. 
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307. Cor. Tke area of a sqvare is equal to the aqitare of 
its side. 

308. Bch. n. If the sides of a rec- 
tangle are multiples of the linear unit, the 
truth of Prop. III. may be seen by dividing 
the figure into squares, eaeh equal to the 
unit of surface. 

Thus, if the altitude of rectangle ^ is '^ 

5 units, and its base 6 units, the figure can be divided into 
30 squares. 

In this case, 30, the number which expresses the area of 
the rectangle, ia the product of 6 and 5, the numbers which 
express the lengths of the sides. 

Pkop, IV. Teeoreu. 

309. 2%e area of a parallelogram is eguai to the product 
of its base and altitude. 



Given O ABGD, with its altitude DF= a, and its base 
AD = h. 
To Prove area ABCD = ay.b. 

Proof. Draw line AE II DF, meeting CB produced at E. 
Then, AEFD is a rectangle. (?) 

la li. A ABE anADGF, 

AB = DC, and AE = DF. (?) 

.-. AABE = ADCF. (?) 

Now if from the entire figure ADCE we take A ABE, 

there remmns CJ ABCD; and if we take ADCF, there 

8 rect. AEFD. 

. area ABCD = area AEFD^^ axb. (§ 305) 
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310. Cor. I. Two parallelograms having equal bases and 
equal altitudes are equivalent (§ 303). 

311. Cor. n. 1. Two parallelograms having equal atti- 
tudes are to each other as their bases. 

2. Two parallelograms having equal bases are to each other 
OS their altitudes. 

3. Any two parallelograms are to each other as the products 
of their bases by their altitudes. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

312. The area of a triangle is equal to one-half the product 
of its base and altitude. 



Oiven A ABO, with its altitude AE^a, and its base 
BC=b. 

To Prove area ABC = ^a x b. 

(By § 108, AC divides O ABCB into two equal A.) 

313. Cor. I. Two triangles having equal bases and equal 
altitudes are equivalent. 

314. Cor. n. 1. Two triangles having equal altitudes are 
to each other as their bases. 

2. Two triangles having equal bases are to eaxih other as 
their altitudes. 

3. Any two triangles are to each other as the products of 
their bases by their altitudes. 

315. Cor. in. A triangle is equivalent to one-half of a 
parallelogram having the same base and altitude. 
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Prop. VI. Theorem. 

316. The area of a trapezoid is equal to one-half the sum 
of its bases mvltiplied by its altitude. 





j3l E b 

Oiven trapezoid ABODy with its altitude DE equal to a, 
and its bases AB and DC equal to b and 6', respectively. 

To Prove area ABCD = a x ^ (6 + b'), 

(The trapezoid is composed of two A whose altitude is a, 
and bases b and 6', respectively.) 

317. Cor. Since the line joining the middle points of 
the non-parallel sides of a trapezoid is equal to one-half the 
sum of the bases (§ 132), it follows that 

The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product of its alti- 
tude by the line joining the middle points of its non-parallel 
sides. 

318. Sch. The area of any polygon may be obtained by 
finding the sum of the areas of the triangles into which the 
polygon may be divided by drawing diagonals from any 
one of its vertices. 

But in practice it is better to draw the 
longest diagonal, and draw perpendicu- 
lars to it from the remaining vertices of 
the polygon. The polygon will then be 
divided into right triangles and trape- 
zoids; and by measuring the lengths of 
the perpendiculars, and of the portions of the diagonal 
which they intercept, the areas of the figures may be 
found by §§ 312 and 316. 
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Prop. VII. Theorem. 

319. Two similar triangles are to each other as the sqtmres 
of their homologous sides, 

C 





Given AB and A'B' homologous sides of similar A ABC 
and A'B'C, respectively. 

n„ «„ ABC Iff 



A!B'a A'B'' 




Proof. Draw altitudes CD and CD'. 




ABC ABxCD 
' ' A'B'C A'B' X CD' 


(§ 314, 3) 


AB CD 
A'B' CD' 


(1) 


ry ^ CD AB 
^''*' CD' - A'B'- 


(§264) 


Substituting this value in (1), 




ABC AB AB 


Aff 



A^B'C A'B' A'B' JTb^ 

320. Sch. Two similar triangles are to each other as the 
squares of any two homologous lines. 

EXERCISES. 

1. If the area of a rectangle is 7966 sq. in., and its base 3 J yd., 
find its perimeter in feet. 

2. If the base and altitude of a rectangle are 14 ft. 7 in., and 6 ft. 
3 in., respectively, what is the side of an equivalent square ? 

3. Find the dimensions of a rectangle whose area is 108, and 
perimeter 52. 

(Let X represent the base.) 
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Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

32L Two triangles having an angle of one equal to an 
angle of the other, are to each other as tJie prodiLCts of the 
sides including the equal angles. 




Oiven Z A common to A ABO and ASO. 

To Prove ABC_^ ABy,AG ^ 

AB'C AB' X AC 

Proof. Draw line B'C. 

Then A ABC and AB'C^ having the common vertex C, 

and their bases AB and AB' in the same str. line, have the 

same altitude. 

ABO AB 



AB'O AB' 



(§ 314, 1) 



And A AB'O and AB'C, having the common vertex jB, 

and their bases AO and AO' in the same str. line, have the 

same altitude. 

AB'O ^AO 

' • AB'O AO 
Multiplying these equations, we have 

ABO ^ AB'O ^^ ABO AB x AO 
AB'O AB'O'' AB'O AB' x AO 

EXERCISES. 

4. The area of a rectangle is 143 sq. ft. 75 sq. in., and its base is 
3 times its altitude. Find each of its dimensions. 

(Let X represent the altitude.) 

5. The hypotenuse of a right triangle is 5 ft. 5 in., and one of its 
legs is 2 ft. 9 in. Find its area. 
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Prop. IX. Theorem. 

322. Two similar polygons are to each other as the squares 

of their homologous sides. 





Oiven AB and A'B' homologous sides of similar polygons 
AO and A'C, whose areas are ^and K', respectively. 

K Aff 



To Prove 



^' A^' 



Proof. Draw diagonals EB, EC, E'B\ and ^'(7. 
Then, A ABE is similar to A A^B^E\ 

ABE A& 



In like manner, 



and 



BCE ^BC" ^ AS 
B'CE' B^i' ^ 

ODE CJD^ AS 



(§ 267) 
(§ 319) 



GD'E' c^ A^ 
ABE BCE CDE 



A'B'E' BOW C'D'E' 
ABE -h BCE + CDE ABE 



A'B'E^ H- B'C'E' -h C'D'E' A'B'E' 
K ABE aS 



(§ 253, 2) 



(§ 240) 



K' A'B'E' JJb^ 

323. Cor. Two similar polygons are to each other as the 
squares of their perimeters, (§ 268) 
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Prop. X. Problem. 

324. To eocpress the area of a triangle in terms of its three 
sides. 




C D a B 

Oiven sides BC\ CA, and AB, of A ABC, equal to a, b, 
and c, respectively. 

Required to express area ABC in terms of a, b, and c. 

Solution. Let C be an acute Z, and draw altitude AB. 

.'. <^ = a^-\-b^-2axCD, (§277) 
Transposing, 2 a x CD = a^ -\-b^ — c?, 

2a 
.: I^=AO^- off (§ 273) 

= {AC+CD){AC-GD) 

^ (2a6 + g^ 4- y - c^ (2a& - g^ - 6^-h c^ 

4g2 
^ [(g -I- 5)2 ^ c2-| [c2- (g - 6)n 

4 a* 

_ (g + & + c) (ct + 6 — c) (c 4- g — 6) (c — g + 6) ^^^ 

4g2 ' ^^ 

Now let g 4- 6 4- c = 2 s. 

j^2^ 2g(25-2c)(2g-26)(2s~2g) 

4g* 

_ 16 g (g — g) (5 — &) (5 — c) 
" 4a« 
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... jjj) ^ ^ V^(^ - ^) 0^ - ^) (^ - g) 

a 
.-. area ABO =la x AD (?) 

= Vs(s — a) (s — b)(8 — c). 

325. Sch. Let it be required to find the area of a tri- 
angle whose sides are 13, 14, and 15. 

Let a = 13, b = 14, and c = 15 ; then 

s = 1(13 + 14 + 15) = 21. 

Whence, s— a = 8, s — 6 = 7, and s — c = 6. 

Then, the area of the triangle is 

V21 x8x7x() = V3x7x23x7x2x3 

= V2* X 32 X 72 = 22 X 3 X 7 = 84. 

EXERCISES. 

6. Find the area of a triangle whose sides are 8, 13, and 15. 

7. The area of a square is 693 sq. yd. 4 sq. ft. ; find its side. 

8. If the altitude of a trapezoid is 1 ft. 4 in., and its bases 1 ft. 1 in. 
and 2 ft. 5 in., respectively, what is its area? 

9. If, in figure of Prop. VII., AB = 9, A'B' = 7, and the area of 
A'B'C' is 147, find area ABC. 

10. If the sides of triangle ABC are AB = 25, BC=ll, and 
CA = 28, find its area, and the length of the perpendicular from each 
vertex to the opposite side. 

11. Find the length of the diagonal of a rectangle whose area is 
2640, and altitude 48. 

12. Find tlie lower base of a trapezoid whose area is 9408, upper 
base 79, and altitude 96. 

13. The area of a rhombus is equal to one-half the product of its 
diagonals. (§ 117.) 

14. The diagonals of a parallelogram divide it into four equivalent 
triangles. 

15. Lines drawn to the vertices of a parallelogram from any point 
in one of its diagonals divide the figure into two pairs of equivalent 
triangles. (Ex. 63, p. 67.) 

16. The area of a certain triangle is 2} times the area of a similar 
triangle. If the altitude of the first triangle is 4 ft. 3 in., what is the 
homologous altitude of the second ? (§ 320.) 
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326. Sch. Since the area of a square is equal to the 
square of its side (§ 307), we may state Prop. XXIV., 
Book III., as follows : 

In any right triangle, the square described upon the 
hypotenuse is equivalent to the sum of the squares described 
upon the legs. 

The theorem in the above form may be proved as follows : 




Given ABEF, ACGff, and BCKL squares described upon 
hypotenuse AB, and legs AG and BC, respectively, of rt. 
A ABC, 

To Prove area ABEF= area ACOH+ area BCKL. 

Proof. Draw line CD JL AB, and produce it to meet EF 
at 3f ; also, draw lines BH and CF, 
Then in A ABH and ACF, by hyp., 

AB = AF and AH=AC. 
Also, Z BAH = Z CAF, 

for each is equal to a rt. Z + Z BAC 

.-. AABH=AACF, (?) 

Now A ABH has the same base and altitude as square 

ACGH. 

.', 2iTe2iABH=^2iTe2iACOH (§315) 

And AACF has the same base and altitude as rect. 
ADMF. 
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.-. SLTesi ACF = ^ Q.Te2L ADMF. 
But, area ABH = area ACF. 

.-. ^B.ieB,ACQH=iQj:esiADMF, (?) 

or area ACGH = area ADMF. (1) 

Similarly, by drawing lines AL and CE, we may prove 

area BGKL = area BDME. (2) 

Adding (1) and (2), we have 

area ACGH+ area BGKL = area ABEF. 

327. Sch. The theorem of § 326 is supposed to have 
been first given by Pythagoras, and is called after him the 
Pythagorean TJieorem. 

Several other propositions of Book III. may be put in 
the form of statements in regard to areas ; as, for example, 
Props. XXV. and XXVI. 

EXERCISES. 

17. If EF is any straight line drawn through 
the centre of parallelogram A BCD, meeting 
sides AD and BC 2X E and l?", respectively, 
prove triangles BEF and CED equivalent. 
(Ex. 61, p. m.) A> 

(Prove BEDF&CJ by § 112.) 

18. The side of an equilateral triangle is 5 ; find its area. (Ex. 
21, p. 151.) 

19. The altitude of an equilateral triangle is 3 ; find its area. 

20. Two triangles are equivalent if they ^^ ^ 
have two sides of one equal respectively to two j 
sides of the other, and the included angles j 
supplementary. D^ „, 

21. One diagonal of a rhombus is five-thirds of the other, and the 
difference of the diagonals is 8 ; find its area. (Ex. 13, p. 173.) 

22. If D and E are the middle points of sides BC and AC, respec- 
tively, of triangle ABC, prove triangles ABD and ABE equivalent. 
(§ 80.) 
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23. If E is the middle point of CD, one of the 
non-parallel sides of trapezoid A BCD, and a par- 
allel U) AB drawn through E meets BC aX jPand 
AD at G, prove parallelogram ABFG equivalent ^^i 
to the trapezoid. 

24. The sides AB, BC, CD, and DA of quadrilateral ABCD are 
10, 17, 13, and 20, respectively, and the diagonal ^C is 21. • Find the 
area of the quadrilateral. 

25. Find the area of the square inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is 3. 

(The diagonal is a diameter, by § 157.) 

26. The area of an isosceles right triangle is 81 sq. in.; find its 
hypotenuse in feet. 

(Represent one of the equal sides by a;.) 

27. The area of an equilateral triangle is 9 V3 ; find its side. 
(Represent the side by ac.) 

28. The area of an equilateral triangle is 16 V3 ; find its altitude. 
(Represent the altitude by x.) 

29. The base of an isosceles triangle is 56, and each of the equal 
sides is 53 ; find its area. 



A 




30. The area of a triangle is equal to one-half 
the product of its perimeter by the radius of the 
inscribed circle. 



31. The area of an isosceles right triangle is equal to one-fourth 
the area of the square described upon the base. (§ 307.) 

32. If angle A of triangle ABC is 30°, prove 

area ABC =\ABy. AC. 
(Draw CD ±AB; then CD may be found by Ex. 104, p. 71.) 

33. A circle whose diameter is 12 is inscribed in a quadrilateral 
whose perimeter is 50. Find the area of the quadrilateral. 

(Compare Ex. 30, p. 170.) 

34. Two similar triangles have homologous sides equal to 8 and 15, 
respectively. Find the homologous side of a similar triangle equiva- 
lent to their sum. (§ 319.) 

35. If E is any point within parallelogram ABCD, triangles ABE 
and CDE are together equivalent to one-half the parallelogram. 

(Draw through ^ a || to AB.) 
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36. The non-parallel sides, AB and CD, of a trapezoid are each 
25 units in length, and the sides AD and BC are 33 and 19 units, 
respectively. Find the area of the trapezoid. 

(Draw through ^ a || to CD, and a ± to AD.) 

37. If the area of a polygon, one of whose sides is 15 in., is 376 
sq. in., what is the area of a similar polygon whose homologous side 
is 18 in.? 

38. If the area of«a polygon, one of whose sides is 36 ft., is 648 
sq. ft., what is the homologous side of a similar polygon whose area 
is392sq. ft.? 



39. If one diagonal of a quadrilateral bisects 
the other, it divides the quadrilateral into two 
equivalent triangles. 

(To prove AABC=o=AACD.) 

40. Two equivalent triangles have a com- 
mon base, and lie on opposite sides of it. Prove 
that the base, produced if necessary, bisects /^ 
the line joining their vertices. 

(To prove CD = CD.) 



41. If the sides of a triangle are 16, 41, and 52, find the radius of 
the inscribed circle. (Ex. 30, p. 170.) 

42. The area of a rhombus is 240, and its side is 17 ; find its 
diagonals. (Ex. 13, p. 173.) 

(Represent the diagonals by 2 a; and 2y.) 



43. The sum of the perpendiculars from any 
point within an equilateral triangle to the three 
sides is equal to the altitude of the triangle. 



44. The longest sides of two similar polygons are 18 and 3, respec- 
tively. How many polygons, each equal to the second, will form a 
polygon equivalent to the first ? (§ 322.) 

45. If the sides of a triangle are 25, 29, and 36, find the diameter 
of the circumscribed circle. (§ 287.) 

(The altitude of a A equals its area divided by one-half its base.) 
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46. If a is the base, and b one of the equal sides of an isosceles 
triangle, prove its area equal to J a\/4 6^ _ a'i. 

47.» The sides AB and AC of triangle ABC are 15 and 22, respec- 
tively. From a point D in AB^ a parallel to ^C is drawn meeting 
AC a,t E, and dividing the triangle into two equivalent parts. Find 
AD and AE. (§ 319.) 

48. The segments of the hypotenuse of a right triangle made by 
a perpendicular drawn from the vertex of the ri^ht angle, are 5| and 
9f , respectively ; find the area of the triangle. 

49. Any straight line drawn through the 
centre of a parallelogram, terminating in a 
pair of opposite sides, divides the parallelo- 
gram into two equivalent quadrilaterals. 
(Ex. 61, p. 66.) 

50. If E is the middle point of CD, one of the non-parallel sides 
of trapezoid ABCDj prove triangle ABE equivalent to \ABCD, 

(Draw through ^ a || to AB,) 

51. The sides of triangle ABC are AB = 13, BC = 14, and 
CA = 15. If AD is the bisector of angle A, meeting BC dX D, find 
the areas of triangles ABD and ACD, (§§ 249, 325.) 

52. The longest diagonal AD of pentagon ABCDE is 44, and the 
perpendiculars to it from JB, 0, and E are 24, 16, and 15, respectively. 
If AB = 25, CD = 20, and AE = 17, what is the area of the penta- 
gon? (§318.) 

53. The sides of a triangle are proportional to the numbers 7, 24, 
and 25, respectively. The perpendicular to the third side from the 
vertex of the opposite angle is 13 JJ. Find the area of the triangle. 

(Represent the sides by 7 x, 24 a;, and 25 a;, respectively ; the A 
is a rt. A by Ex. 63, p. 154.) 

54. If E and F are the middle points of sides AB and AC, respec- 
tively, of a triangle, and D is any point in BC, prove quadrilateral 
AEDF equivalent to one-half triangle ABC. 

(Prove A DEF<^ \/\ABC, by aid of Ex. 64, p. 67.) 

55. If E, F, G, and H are the middle points 
of sides AB, BC, CD, and DA, respectively, of 
quadrilateral ABCD, prove EFGH a parallelo- 
gram equivalent to one-half ABCD. 

(By Ex. 64, p. 67, area EBF = \ area ABC.) ^ 

Note. For additional exercises on Book IV., see p. 229. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Prop. XI. Problem. 

328. To construct a square equivalent to the sum of two 
given squares. 



M 






c 




N 


K 




Given squares M and 2^. 

Bequired to construct a square =oM+N. 

Constmction. Draw line AB equal to a side of M, 
At A draw line AC1.AB, and equal to a side of ^; and 
draw line BC. 
Then, square P, described with its side equal to BC, will 

be =0= Jf+JV. 

Proof. In rt. A ABC, BC^^AB'-h AC^. (?) 

.-. area P = area M-\- area N. (§ 307) 

329. Cor. By an extension of the above method, a square 
may be constructed equivalent to the sum of any number of 
given squares. 

Given three squares whose sides are equal to 
m, n, and p, respectively. 

Bequired to construct a square =c= the sum of 
the given squares. Of.^ 

Construction. Draw line AB = m. ^| 

Draw line AC ± AB, and equal to n, and L ->A 

line 50. A m B 

Draw line CD ± BC, and equal to p, and line BD. 

Then, the square described with its side equal to BD will 
be =0= the sum of the given squares. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 



D 

A 



P/ 



\ 

I 
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Prop. XII. Problem. 

330. To construct a square equivalent to the difference of 
two given squares. 



M 




B 

K 

1 


i> 








F 




AT 











Given squares M and N, M being > N, 
Bequired to construct a square ^ M— N, 

Proof. Draw the indefinite line AD. 

At A draw line AB JL AD, and equal to a side of N, 

With 5 as a centre, and with a radius equal to a side of 
M, describe an arc cutting AD at (7, and draw line BC. 

Then, square P, described with its side equal to AO, will 
be =0= Jtf- N. 

Proof. In rt. A ABC, AC^ = BO" - AS", (?) 

.-. area P = area M— area N. (?) 

Prop. XIII. Problem. 

331. To construct a square equivalent to a given paral- 
lelogram. 

K If 

C ' 






A E 

GtiYenOABCD. 

Bequired to construct a square =o= ABOD. 

Construction. Draw line DE ± AB, and construct line 
FG a mean proportional between lines AB and DE (§ 292). 

Then, square FGHK, described with its side equal to FG, 
will be =0= ABCD. 
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Proof. By cons., AB: FG = FG: DE, 

.-. FQ^=:ABxDE. 
.-. area F(?^/if = area ABOD, 



(?) 



332. Cor. A square may be constructed equivalent to a 
given triangle by taking for its side a mean proportional 
between the base and one-half the altitude of the triangle. 



:. 56. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given square, 
having given its base and an angle adjacent to the base. 

(Take for the required altitude a third proportional to one-half the 
given base and the side of the given square.) 

Prop. XIV. Problem. 

333. To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square, 
having the sum of its base and altitude equal to a given line. 




G D. 




^ -F '^^.. 


1 / 




1 / 

9 i 


\ 
\ 


f 


1 
\ 


A 1 


3 B 




Given square M, and line AB, 

Bequired to construct a rectangle =0= M, having the sum 
of its base and altitude equal to AB. 

Construction. With AB as a diameter, describe semi- 
circumference ADB. 

Draw line AC ± AB, and equal to a side of M. 

Draw line CF II AB, intersecting arc ADB at D, and 
line DE ± AB. 

Then, rectangle N, constructed with its base and altitude 
equal to BE and AE, respectively, will be =c= M, 

Proof. AE:DE=DE: BE, (§ 270, 1) 

(?) 
(?) 



.-. AE xBE = DW = AC. 
.-. area N= area M. 
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Prop. XV. Problem. 

334. To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square^ 
having the difference of its base and altitude equal to a given 
line. 







\0 



\ 




• \ I 



\ 



l-i 



t 



/ 



E 

Given square M, and line AB, 

Bequired to construct a rectangle =c= 3f, having the differ- 
ence of its base and altitude equal to AB. 

Construction. V7ith AB as a diameter, describe OADB. 

Draw line AG ± AB, and equal to a side of M. 

Through centre draw line CO, intersecting the circum- 
ference at Z> and E, 

Then, rectangle Ny constructed with its base and altitude 
equal to CE and CD, respectively, will be =c= M, 

Proof. CE-CD = DE = AB, (?) 

That is, the difference of the base and altitude of N is 
equal to AB. 
Again, AC is tangent to O ADB at A. (?) 

.'. CDx CE^^CA". (§282) 

.•. area N= area M. (?) 

EXERCISES. 

57. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given triangle, having 
given its base. 

(Take for the required altitude a fourth proportional to the given 
base, and the base and altitude of the given A.) 
How many different A can be constructed ? 

58. To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given rectangle, hav- 
ing given its base. 
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59. To construct a square equivalent to twice a given square- 
(§ 307.) 

Prop. XVI. Problem. 

335. To construct a square having a given ratio to a given 
square, 

O 






— ^Z. L„ 

A rn D n B 

Oiven square Jf, and lines m and n. 

Bequired to construct a square having to M the ratio 
n: m. 

Construction. On line AB, take AD = m and DB = n. 

With AB as a diameter, describe semi-circumference 
AGB, 

Draw line DCJLAB, meeting arc ACB at C, and lines 
AC and BC, 

On AC take CE equal to a side of M) and draw line 
EF II AB, meeting BC at F. 

Then, square j^, constructed with its side equal to CF, 
will have to M the ratio n : m. 

Proof. Z ^(7i? is a rt. Z. (?) 

Then since CD is ± -4i?,. 



72 



AC\^ AB X AD ^AD ^m 
BC' ABxBD BD n 

But since EF is || ABj 

CE^AC 

CF BC 

. CTf AO" m 



(§ 271,,2) 



(?) 



GF -BO ^ 

area M m 
area^ n 



(?) 
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Prop. XIX. Problem. 

338. To construct a polygon similar to one of two given 
polygons, and equivalent to the other. 





m 



n 




A' B' 



Oiven polygons JIf and N. 

Bequired to construct a polygon similar to M, and =0= N. 

Construction. Let AB be any side of M. 

Construct m, the side of a square =0 M, and n, the side of 
a square =c= N, (Note, p. 185) 

Construct A!B\ a fourth proportional to m, n, and AB, 

Upon side AB\ homologous to AB, construct polygon P 
similar to M, ' (§ 295) 

Then, P =0 ^y. 

Proof. Since M\& similar to P, 

area M JS* 



area P Jp^ 
But by cons., m:n=^ AB : AB', or 



(?) 



AB m 



(?) 



AB' n 

area M __m^_ area M 
area P w* area ^ 

.*. area P = area ^. 

EXERCISES. 

61. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given square, having 
given its base and the median drawn from the vertex to the base. 

(Draw a || to the base at a distance equal to the altitude of the A.) 
What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

62. To construct a rhombus equivalent to a given parallelogram, 
having one of its diagonals coincident with a diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram. (Ex. 60.) 
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63. To draw through a given point within a parallelogram a straight 
line dividing it into two equivalent parts. (Ex. 49, p. 178.) 

64. To construct a parallelogram equivalent to a given trapezoid, 
having a side and two adjacent angles coincident with one of the non- 
parallel sides and the adjacent angles, respectively, of the trapezoid. 
(Ex. 23, p. 176.) 

65. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given triangle, having 
given two of its sides. (Ex. 67.) 

(Let m and n be the given sides, and take m as the base.) 
Discuss the solution when the altitude is < n. = n. > n. 

66. To construct a right triangle equivalent to a given square, 
having given its hypotenuse. (Ex. 96, p. 119.) 

(Find the altitude as in Ex. 66.) 

What restriction is there on the values of the given parts ? 

67. To construct a right triangle equivalent to a given triangle, 
having given its hypotenuse. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given parts ? 

68. To construct an isosceles triangle equivalent to a given tri- 
angle, having given one of its equal sides equal to m. 

(Draw a II to the given side at a distance equal to the altitude.) 
Discuss the solution when the altitude is < m. = w. > m. 

69. To draw a line parallel to the base of a 
triangle dividing it into two equivalent parts. 
(§ 319.) BV 

{i^ABC and AB' C are similar.) g , 

70. To draw through a given point in a side of a parallelogram a 
straight line dividing it into two equivalent parts. 

71. To draw a straight line perpendicular to the bases of a trape- 
zoid, dividing the trapezoid into two equivalent parts. 

(A str. line connecting the middle points of the bases divides the 
trapezoid into two equivalent parts.) 

72. To draw through a given point in one of the bases of a trape- 
zoid a straight line dividing the trapezoid into two equivalent parts. 

(A str. line connecting the middle points of the bases divides the 
trapezoid into two equivalent parts. ) 

73. To construct a triangle similar to two given similar triangles, 
and equivalent to their sum. 

(Construct squares equivalent to the /^.) 

74. To construct a triangle similar to two given similar triangles, 
and equivalent to their difference. 
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REGULAR POLYGONS. - MEASUREMENT OP 

THE CIRCLE. 

339. Def. A regular polygon is a polygon which is both 
equilateral and equiangular. 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

340. A circle can he circumscribed about, or insaHbed in, 
any regular polygon. 




Oiven regular polygon ABCDE, 

To Prove that a O can be circumscribed about, or inscribed 
in, ABODE. 

Proof. Let be the centre of the circumference described 
through vertices A, B, and (§ 223). 
Draw radii OA, OB, 00, and OD, 

In A OAB and OCD, OB = 00, (?) 

And since, by def., polygon ABODE is equilateral, 

AB=OD, 

188 
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Again, since, by def., polygon ABODE is equiangular, 

Z.ABC=Z.BCD. 
And since A OBC is isosceles, 

ZOBC=ZOCB. (?) 

.-. ZABC-ZOBC=ZBCD-ZOCB. 
Or, Z DBA = Z OOD. 

.-. AOAB = AOCD. (?) 

.-. OA=OD. (?) 

Then, the circumference which passes through A, B, and 
O also passes through D. 

In like manner, it may be proved that the circumference 
which passes through By C, and D also passes through E. 

Hence, a O can be circumscribed about ABODE. 

Again, since ABy BC, CD, etc., are equal chords of the 
circumscribed O, they are equally distant from 0. (§ 164) 

Hence, a O described with as a centre, and a line OF 
±. to any side AB as a radius, will be inscribed in ABODE. 

341. Def. The centre of a regular polygon is the common 
centre of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The angle at the centre is the angle between the radii 
drawn to the extremities of any side ; as AOB. 

The radius is the radius of the circumscribed circle, OA. 
The apothem is the radius of the inscribed circle, OF. 

342. Cor. From the equal A OAB, OBO, etc., we have 

/.AOB = Z BOO = Z OOD, etc. (?) 

But the sum of these A is f our^ rt. A. (§ 35) 

Whence, tJie angle at the centre of a regular polygon is equal 
to four right angles divided by the number of sides. 

EXERCISES. 

Find the angle, and the angle at the centre, 
1. Of a regular pentagon. 
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2. Of a regular dodecagon. 

3. Of a reiHilar p'^Iygoii of 32 sides. 

4. Of a regular p-jlygon of 20 sides. 

Pkop. II. Theorem. 

343. If the cifcn inference of a cirde he divided into any 
number of equal arcs, 

I. Their chords form a regular inscribed polygon, 

II. Tangents at the points of division form a regular cir- 
cumscribed polygon. 

L A F 




Given circumference ACD divided into five equal arcs, 
AB, BCy CD, etc., and chords AB, BC, etc. 

Also, lines LF, FG, etc., tangent to O ACD at A, B, etc., 
respectively, forming polygon FGHKL, 

To Prove polygons ABCDE and FGHKL regular. 

Proof. Chord AB = chord BC = chord CD, etc. (§ 158) 
AfL^ain, arc BCDE = arc CDEA = arc DEAB, etc., 
for each is the sum of three of the equal arcs AB, BC, etc. 

. •. Z EAB = Z ABC = Z BCD, etc. (§ 193) 

Therefore, polygon ABCDE is regular. (§ 339) 

Again, in AABF, BCG, CDH, etc., we have 

AB=BC=CD,Qi(i. 

Also, since arc AB = arc BC= arc CD, etc., we have 

Z 7i.l/<'= Z yl7iF= Z CBG = Z ^C(?, etc. (§ 197) 

Whence, ABF, BCG, etc., are equal isosceles A. (§§ 68, 96) 
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.-. AF^AG = /-H, etc., 
and BF= BG=CQ= CH, etc. (§ 66) 

.-. FG = GH = HK, eta. 

Therefore, polygon FGHKL is regular. (?) 

344. Cor. I. 1. If from the middle point of each arc sub- 
tended by a side of a regular inscribed polygon lines be drawn 
to its extremities, a regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of sides is formed. 

2. If at the middle point of each arc included between two 
consecutive points of contact of a regular circumscribed poly- 
gon tangents be drawn, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
double the number of sides is formed, 

345. Cor. II. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle 
is regular; for its sides subtend equal arcs. (?) 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

346. Tangents to a circle at the middle points of the arcs 
subtended by the sides of a regular inscribed polygon, form 
a regular circumscribed polygon, 

A' 




Given ABODE a regular polygon inscribed in O ACy and 
A'B'C'D'E' a polygon whose sides A'B\ B'C, etc., are 
tangent to O AC at the middle points F, G, etc., of arcs 
AB, BC, etc., respectively. 

To Prove A'B'OD'E' a regular polygon. 
(Arc AF= arc BF= arc BG = arc CG, etc., and the propo- 
sition follows by § 343, II.) 
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Prop. IV. Theorem. 

347. Regular polygons of the same number of sides are 

similar. 

D 





(The polygons fulfil the conditions of similarity given in 
§ 252.) 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

348. The perimeters of two regular polygons of the same 

number of sides are to each other as their radii, or as their 

apothems. 

D 





F B 



A T~b' 



Given P and P' the perimeters, R and W the radii, and 
r and r' the apothems, respectively, of regular polygons AC 
and A!(J of the same number of sides. 

To Prove ^=^=1. 

P' R' r' 

Proof. Let be the centre of polygon AG, and 0' of 
A'C\ and draw lines OA, OB, O'A', and 0'B\ 
Also, draw line OF ± AB, and line O'P' ± A'B. 
Then, OA = R, OA' = R\ 0F= r, and O'F = r'. 
Now in isosceles A OAB and OA'B', 

ZAOB = ZA'0'B'. (§342) 
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And since OA = OB and O'A' = 0'J5', we have 

OA OB 
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O'A' O'B' 








Therefore, A OAB and O'A'B' are similar. 




(§ 261) 


AB B r 
■ ■ A'B' R' r'' 


(§§ 


263, 


II, 264) 


But polygons AC and A'O are similar. 






(§347) 


P AB 
■ ■ r A'B' 






(§ 268) 


P B r 
" P R' r> 






(?) 



349. Cor. Let ^denote the area of polygon ^C, and .K"' 
of A'C. 

^ ^ (§322) 



But, 



M. = K = L, whence, ^ = ^ = il. 



That is, ^^e areas o/ ^w;o regular polygons of the same 
number of sides are to each other as the squares of their 
radii, or as the squares of their apothems. 

Prop. VI. Theorem. 

350. The area, of a regular polygon is equal to one-half 
the product of its perimeter and apothem. 




A F D 

Given the perimeter equal to P, and the apothem OF 
equal to r, of regular polygon AC. 

To Prove area AC = ^Pxr, 

(A OAB, OBC, etc., have the common altitude r.) 
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Prop. VII. Problem. 
351. To inscribe a square in a given circle. 




Given O AG. 

Bequired to inscribe a square in O AC. 

Constmction. Draw diameters AC and BD ± to each 
other, and chords AB, BC, CD, and DA. 
Then, ABCD is an inscribed square. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 343, 1.) 

352. Cor. Denoting radius OA by JR, we have 

aS" ^ OJl -\- OB" =^2 R\ (§272) 

.-. AB=^R^2, 

That is, (he side of an inscribed square is equal to the 
radius of the circle multiplied by V2. 



Prop. VIII. Problem. 

To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle. 

B c 



Given O AC. 
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Bequired to inscribe a regular hexagon in O AC. 

Constmction. Draw any radius OA, 

With ^ as a centre, and ^0 as a radius, describe an arc 
cutting the given circumference at J5, and draw chord AB, 

Then, AB is a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. 

Hence, to inscribe a regular hexagon in a given ©, apply 
the radius six times as a chord. 

Proof. Draw radius OB ; then, A OAB is equilateral. (?) 
Therefore, A OAB is equiangular. (§ 95) 

Whence, Z AOB is one-third of two rt. A (?) 

Then, Z AOB is one-sixth of four rt. Ay and arc AB is 
one-sixth of the circumference. (§ 154) 

Then, AB is a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. 

(§ 343, 1.) 

354. Cor. I. The side of a regular inscribed hexagon is 
equal to the radius of the circle. 

355. Cor. n. If chords he drawn joining the alternate 
vertices of a regular inscribed hexagon, there is formed an 
inscribed equilateral triangle, 

356. Cor. m. The side of an in- ^ -^^ 

scribed equilateral triangle is equal f ^y^ \\ 

to the radius of the circle multiplied Ay^ ^(7 

by V3. r J 

Given AB a side of an equilateral A \^^^^y 
inscribed in O AD whose radius is jB. J) 

To Prove AB^R V3. 

Proof. Draw diameter AG^ and chord BC\ then, BC is 
a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. (§ 355) 

Now ABC is a rt. A. (§ 195) 

.-. AS=^AC^-B^ (?) 

= {2Rf-B^ (§354) 

= 4/?2_i22^3^^ 

.-. AB = BV^. 
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Prop. IX. Problem. 
357. To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 




Given OAC. 

Bequired to inscribe a regular decagon in O AC 

Constmction. Draw any radius OA. and j divide it inter- 
nally in extreme and mean ratio at Jf (§ 297), so that 

OA:OM=OM:AM. (1) 

With ^ as a centre, and OM as a radius, describe an arc 
cutting the given circumference at B, and draw chord AB, 

Then, AB is a side of a regular inscribed decagon. 

Hence, to inscribe a regular decagon in a given O, divide 
the radius internally in extreme and mean ratio, and apply 
the greater segment ten times as a chord. 

Proof. Draw lines OB and BM, 

In A GAB and ABM, ZA=:ZA. 

And since, by cons., 0M= AB, the proportion (1) becomes 

OA:AB = AB:AM, 

Therefore, A OAB and ABM are similar. (§ 261) 

.-. ZABM=ZAOB. (?) 

Again, A OAB is isosceles. (?) 

Hence, the similar A ABM is isosceles, and 

AB = BM=: OM (Ax. 1) 

.-. Z OBM= Z AOB. (?) 

.-. Z ABM+ Z OBM= Z AOB -f- Z AOB. 
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Or, Z DBA =:2ZA0B. (2) 

But since A OAB is isosceles, 

2 Z DBA -\-/.AOB = 180^ (§ 84) 

Then, by (2), 5 ZAOB = 180^ or Z AOB = 36^ 

Therefore, Z AOB is one-tenth of four rt. A, and AB is a 
side of a regular inscribed decagon. (?) 

358. Cor. I. If chords he drawn joining the alternate ver- 
tices of a regular inscribed decagon, there is formed a regular 
inscribed pentagon, 

359. Cor. n. Denoting the radius of the O by B, we 
have 

AB = 0M:= -^("^-^X (§ 298) 

This is an expression for the side of a regular inscribed 
decagon in terms of the radius of the circle. 

Prop. X. Problem. 

360. To construct the side of a regular pentedecagon in- 
scribed in a given circle. 



3f^ \N 

Given arc MN, 

Bequired to construct the side of a regular inscribed 
polygon of fifteen sides. 

ConBtniction. Construct chord AB a side of a regular 
inscribed hexagon (§ 353), and chord AC a side of a regular 
inscribed decagon (§ 357), and draw chord BC. 

Then, BC is a side of a regular inscribed pentedecagon. 

Proof. By cons., arc BC is i — ^V? ^^ tt» ^^ *^® circum- 
ference. 

Hence, chord BC is a side of a regular inscribed pente- 
decagon. (?) 



Book Y. 

REGULAR POLYGONS. -MEASUREMENT OP 

THE CIRCLE. 

339. Def. A regular polygon is a polygon which is both 
equilateral and equiangular. 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

340. A circle can he circumscribed about, or inscribed in, 
any regular polygon. 

n 




Given regular polygon ABODE, 

To Prove that a O can be circumscribed about, or inscribed 
in, ABODE. 

Proof. Let be the centre of the circumference described 
through vertices A, B, and (§ 223). 
Draw radii OA, OB, 00, and OD. 

In A OAB and OOD, OB = 00. (?) 

And since, by def., polygon ABODE is equilateral, 

AB=OD. 
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Again, since, by def., polygon ABCDE is equiangular, 

Z.ABC=Z.BCD. 
And since A OBC is isosceles, 

Z OBC = Z OCB. (?) 

.-. /. ABC - Z. OBC = Z. BCD - Z. OCB, 
Or, Z Oi^^ = Z 0(7i:>. 

.-. AOAB = AOCD. (?) 

.-. OA=OD, (?) 

Then, the circumference which passes through ^, B, and 
C also passes through Z>. 

In like manner, it may be proved that the circumference 
which passes through B, C, and D also passes through E. 

Hence, a O can be circumscribed about ABCDE. 

Again, since AB, BC, CD, etc., are equal chords of the 
circumscribed O, they are equally distant from 0. (§ 164) 

Hence, a O described with as a centre, and a line OF 
± to any side AB as a radius, will be inscribed in ABCDE, 

341. Def. The centre of a regular polygon is the common 
centre of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The angle at the centre is the angle between the radii 
drawn to the extremities of any side ; as AOB. 

The radius is the radius of the circumscribed circle, OA. 
The apothem is the radius of the inscribed circle, OF, 

342. Cor. From the equal A OAB, OBC, etc., we have 

ZAOB = Z. BOC = Z COD, etc. (?) 

But the sum of these A is four, rt. A. (§ 35) 

Whence, the angle at the centre of a regular polygon is equal 
to four right angles divided by the number of sides, 

EXERCISES. 

Find the angle, and the angle at the centre, 
1. Of a regular pentagon. 
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2. Of a regular dodecagon. 

3. Of a regular polygon of 32 sides. 

4. Of a regular polygon of 25 sides. 

Prop. II. Theorem. 

343. If the circumference of a cirde he divided into any 
number of equal arcs, 

I. Their chords form a regular inscribed polygon, 

II. Tangents at the points of division form a regular cir- 
cumscnbed polygon, 

L A F 




Oiven circumference AOD divided into five equal arcs, 
AB, BCf CDf etc., and chords AB, BC, etc. 

Also, lines LF^ FG, etc., tangent to O ACD at A, J5, etc., 
respectively, forming polygon FOHKL. 

To Prove polygons ^-BOi)^ and FGHKL regular. 

Proof. Chord AB = chord BC = chord CD, etc. (§ 158) 
Again, arc BCDE = arc CDEA = arc DEAB, etc., 
for each is the sum of three of the equal arcs AB, BC, etc. 

. •. Z EAB = Z ABC = Z BCD, etc. (§ 193) 

Therefore, polygon ABCDE is regular. (§ 339) 

Again, in A ABF, BCG, CDH, etc., we have 

AB = BC=CD, etc. 

Also, since arc AB = arc BC= arc CD, etc., we have 

Z BAF= Z.ABF= Z CBG = Z BCG, etc. (§ 197) 

Whence, ABF, BCG, etc., are equal isosceles A. (§§ 68, 96) 
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.-. Z 2?^= Z(? = Z IT, etc., 
and BF=: BG=CG= CH, etc. (§ 66) 

.-. FG ^ GH = HK, etc. 

Therefore, polygon FGHKL is regular. (?) 

344. Cor. I. 1. If from the middle point of each arc sub- 
tended by a side of a regular inscribed polygon lines be drawn 
to its extremities, a regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of sides is formed, 

2. If at the middle point of each arc included between two 
consecutive points of contact of a regular circumscribed poly- 
gon tangents be drawn, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
double the number of sides is formed, 

345. Cor. n. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle 
is regular; for its sides subtend equal arcs. (?) 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

346. Tangents to a circle at the middle points of the arcs 
subtended by the sides of a regular inscribed polygon, form 
a regular circumscribed polygon, 

A' 




Given ABODE a regular polygon inscribed in OAC, and 
A'B'C'D'E' a polygon whose sides A'B', B'C, etc., are 
tangent to OAC at the middle points F, G, etc., of arcs 
ABy BG, etc., respectively. 

To Prove A^B'OD'E' a regular polygon. 
(Arc AF= arc BF= arc BG = arc CG, etc., and the propo- 
sition follows by § 343, II.) 
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Prop. IV. Theorem. 

347. Regular polygons of the same number of sides are 

similar. 

D 





(The polygons fulfil the conditions of similarity given in 
§ 252.) 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

348. The perimeters of two regular polygons of the same 

number of sides are to each other as their radii, or as their 

apothems. 

D 





F B 



A F^D' 



Given P and P' the perimeters, R and R' the radii, and 
r and r' the apothems, respectively, of regular polygons AC 
and A'O of the same number of sides. 



To Prove 



P^R^r 
P' R' r'' 

Proof. Let be the centre of polygon AO, and 0' of 
A'C and draw lines OA, OB, O'A', and O'B', 
Also, draw line OF ± AB, and line O'F" ± A'B\ 
Then, OA = R, OA' = R', 0F= r, and O'F' = r'. 
Now in isosceles A OAB and OA'B\ 

ZAOB = ZA'0'B\ (§342) 
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And since OA = OB and O'A' = O'B', we have 

OA ^ OB 

O'A' O'B'' 
Therefore, A OAB and O'A'B' are similar. 

AB ^R ^r 
R' r' 



A'B' 

But polygons AC and A'O are similar. 

P AB 



F' 
P 



A'B^ 
R__r 
R' r' 



(§ 261) 
(§§ 263, II, 264) 

(§347) 
(§ 268) 

(?) 



349. Cor. Let K denote the area of polygon AC, and K' 
of A'C. 

^ ^ (§322) 



But, 






A'B' R' r'' ' K R' 

That is, the areas of two regular polygons of the same 
number of sides are to each other as the squares of their 
radii, or ow the squares of their apothems. 

Prop. VI. Theorem. 

350. The area of a regular polygon is equal to one-haif 
the product of its perimeter and apothem. 




A F B 

Given the perimeter equal to P, and the apothem OF 
equal to r, of regular polygon AC. 

To Prove area AC = ^Pxr. 

(A OABy OBC, etc., have the common altitude r.) 
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Prop. VII. Problem. 
351. To inscribe a square in a given circle. 




Given O AG. 

Beqnired to inscribe a square in O AC, 

Construction. Draw diameters AC and BD ± to each 
other, and chords AB, EC, CD, and DA, 
Then, ABCD is an inscribed square. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 348, 1.) 

352. Cor. Denoting radius OA by i?, we have 

AS" = OZ' + oF = 2 i2». (§ 272) 

.-. AB = BV2, 

That is, the side of an inscribed square is equal to the 
radiums of the circle multiplied by V2. 



Prop. VIII. Problem. 

To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given circle. 

B c 



Givea O AG. 
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Beqnired to inscribe a regular hexagon in O AG, 

Construction. Draw any radius OA, 

With ^ as a centre, and ^0 as a radius, describe an arc 
cutting the given circumference at B, and draw chord AB, 

Then, AB is a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. 

Hence, to inscribe a regular hexagon in a given ©, apply 
the radius six times as a chord. 

Proof. Draw radius OB ; then, A OAB is equilateral. (?) 
Therefore, A OAB is equiangular. (§ 95) 

Whence, Z AOB is one-third of two rt. A (?) 

Then, Z AOB is one-sixth of four rt. A^ and arc AB is 
one-sixth of the circumference. (§ 154) 

Then, AH is a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. 

(§ 343, 1.) 

354. Cor. I. The side of a regular inscribed hexagon is 
equal to the radius of the circle. 

355. Cor. n. If chords be drawn joining the altemate 
vertices of a regular inscribed hexagon, there is formed an 
inscribed equilateral triangle. 

356. Cor. in. The side of an in- 
scribed equilateral triangle is equal 
to the radius of the circle multiplied 
by V3. 

Given AB a side of an equilateral A 
inscribed in O AD whose radius is R. 

To Prove AB^RV^, 

Proof. Draw diameter AC, and chord BG\ then, BO is 
a side of a regular inscribed hexagon. (§ 355) 

Now ABC is a rt. A. (§ 195) 

.-. A^=AO^-B0^ (?) 

= (2 Rf - iP (§ 354) 

= 4i22-^ = 3i22. 

.-. AB = RV^. 
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Prop. IX. Problem. 
357. To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 




Given O^a 

Beqnired to inscribe a regular decagon in O AC, 

Constrnction. Draw any radius OA, and/ divide it inter- 
nally in extreme and mean ratio at M (§ 297), so that 

OA : 0M= DM: AM. (1) 

With -4 as a centre, and OM as a radius, describe an arc 
cutting the given circumference at B, and draw chord AB, 

Then, AB is a side of a regular inscribed decagon. 

Hence, to inscribe a regular decagon in a given O, divide 
the radius internally in extreme and mean ratio, and apply 
the greater segment ten times as a chord. 

Proof. Draw lines OB and BM, 

In A OAB and ABM, Z.A = Z.A, 

And since, by cons., 0M= AB, the proportion (1) becomes 

OA:AB = AB:AM, 

Therefore, A OAB and ABM are similar. (§ 261) 

.-. ZABM=^Z.AOB. (?) 

Again, A OAB is isosceles. (?) 

Hence, the similar A ABM is isosceles, and 

AB = BM= OM, (Ax. 1) 

.-. Z OBM= Z. AOB. (?) 

.-. Z ABM + Z OBM= Z AOB -\-ZAOB. 
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Or, Z OBA = 2ZA0B. (2) 

But since A OAB is isosceles, 

2 Z OBA + Z ^0^ = 180^ (§ 84) 

Then, by (2), 5 ZAOB = 180°, or Z ^405 = 36^ 

Therefore, Z ^405 is one-tenth of four rt. A, and AB is a 
side of a regular inscribed decagon. (?) 

358. Cor. I. If cJiords be drawn joining the alternate ver- 
tices of a regular inscnbed decagon, there is formed a regular 
inscribed pentagon, 

359. Cor. II. Denoting the radius of the O by E, we 
have 

AB = 0M= ^(V^-^X (§ 298) 

This is an expression for the side of a regular inscribed 
decagon in terms of the radius of the circle. 

Prop. X. Problem. 

360. To construct the side of a regular pentedecagon in- 
scribed in a given circle, 

C 



3f^ \N 

Oiven arc MN, 

Bequired to construct the side of a regular inscribed 
polygon of fifteen sides. 

Construction. Construct chord AB a side of a regular 
inscribed hexagon (§ 353), and chord AC a side of a regular 
inscribed decagon (§ 357), and draw chord BO. 

Then, BO is a side of a regular inscribed pentedecagon. 

Proof. By cons., arc BO is |^ — tV> ^^ tV' ^^ *^® circum- 
ference. 

Hence, chord BO is a side of a regular inscribed pente- 
decagon. (?) 
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361. Sch. I. By bisecting arcs AB, BC, etc., in the figure 
of Prop. VII., we may construct a regular inscribed octagon 
(§ 343, 1.); and by continuing the bisection, we may con- 
struct regular inscribed polygons of 16, 32, 64, etc., sides. 

In like manner, by aid of Props. VIII., IX., and X., we 
may construct regular inscribed polygons of 12, 24, 48, etc., 
or of 20, 40, 80, etc., or of 30, 60, 120, etc., sides. 

362. Sch. n. By drawing tangents to the circumference 
at the vertices of any one of the above inscribed regular 
polygons, we may construct a regular circumscribed polygon 
of the same number of sides. (§ 343, II.) 

EXERCISES. 

5. The angle at the centre of a regular polygon is the supplement 
of the angle of the polygon. (§ 127.) 

6. The circumference of a circle is greater than the perimeter of 
any inscribed polygon. 

7. An equiangular polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular. 
(§ 202.) 

If r represents the radius, a the apothem, s the side, and k the area, 

8. In an equilateral triangle, a^^r, and k = \r'^\% 

9. In a square, a = \r >/2, and k = 2r\ 

10. In a regular hexagon, a = irV3, and k = \r^y/^. 

11. In an equilateral triangle, r = 2 a, s = 2 a v'^, and A; = 3 a^v/S. 

12. In a square, r = a V2, « = 2 a, and A; = 4 a^. 

13. In a regular hexagon, r = | a VS, and A; = 2 a^>/3. 

14. In an equilateral triangle, express r, a, and k in terms of s» 

15. In a square, express r, a, and k in terms of 8. 

16. In a regular hexagon, express a and k in terms of 8. 

17. In an equilateral triangle, express r, a, and a in terms of k. 

18. In a square, express r, a, and s in terms of k. 

19. In a regular liexagon, express r and a in terms of k, 

20. The apothem of an equilateral triangle is one-third the altitude 
of the triangle. 
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21. The sides of a regular polygon circumscribed about a circle 
are bisected at the points of contact. (§ 94.) 

22. The radius drawn from the centre of a regular polygon to any 
vertex bisects the angle at that vertex. (§ 44.) 

23. The diagonals of a regular pentagon are equal. (§63.) : / .f^ ^ 

24. The figure bounded by the five diagonals 
of a regular pentagon is a regular pentagon. 

(Prove, by aid of § 164, that a O can be in- 
scribed in FGHKL ; then use Ex. 7, p. 198.) 

25. The area of a regular inscribed hexagon is a mean propor- 
tional between the areas of an inscribed, and of a circumscribed 
equilateral triangle. 

(Prove, by aid of Exs. 8, 10, and 11, p. 198, that the product of the 
areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral A is equal to the 
square of the area of the regular hexagon.) 

26. If the diagonals AG and BE of regular pentagon ABODE 
intersect at F, prove BE = AE + AF. (Ex. 23.) 

27. In the figure of Prop. IX., prove that OM is the side of a 
regular pentagon inscribed in a circle which is circumscribed about 
triangle OBM. 

(Z0BM = S6''.) 

28. The area of the square inscribed in a sector 
whose central angle is a right angle is equal to one- 
half the square of the radius. 

(To prove area ODGE=\ 00^,) 

29. The square inscribed in a semicircle is 
equivalent to two-fifths of the square inscribed 
in the entire circle. 

(By Ex. 9, p. 198, the area of the square in- 
scribed in the entire O is 2 OB^ ; we then have 
to prove area ABCD = f of 2 OB^ = 4 off.) 

30. The diagonals AC, BD, CE, DF, EA, 
and FB, of regular hexagon ABODE F, form 
a regular hexagon whose area is equal to one- 
third the area of ABODEF. 

(The apothem of GHKLMNis equal to the 
apothem of AAOE, which may be found by 
Ex. 8, p. 198.) 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE CIRCLE. 
Prop. XI. Theorem. 

363. If a regular polygon he inscribed in, or circumscribed 
about, a circle , and the number of its sides be indefinitely 
increased, 

I. Its perimeter approaches the circumference as a limit. 

II. Its area approaches the area of the circle as a limit. 

A' F B' 




\ 



\ 




/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



V 

O 

Oiven p and P the perimeters, and 7c and K the areas, 
of two regular polygons of the same number of sides respec- 
tively inscribed in, and circumscribed about, a O. 

Let C denote the circumference, and S the area, of the 0. 

I. To Prove that, if the number of sides of the polygons 
be indefinitely increased, P and p approach the limit (7. 

Proof. Let A'B' be a side of the polygon whose perimeter 
is P, and draw radius OF to its point of contact. 

Also, draw lines OA' and OB' cutting the circumference 
at A and B, respectively, and chord AB. 

Then, AB is a side of the polygon whose perimeter is p. 

(§342) 

Now the two polygons are similar. (§ 347) 

.-. P:p=OA':OF. (§348) 

.-. P^p:p= OA^ - OF: OR (?) 

.-. (P-p) X OF=:p X (OA' - OF). (?) 

.-. P-i> = ^x(0^'-Oi^). 
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But p is always < the circumference of the O. (Ax. 4) 
Also, OjV -OFis < A'R (§ 62) 

.'. P-p<^xA'F, (1) 

Now, if the number of sides of each polygon be indefi* 

nitely increased, the polygons continuing to have the same 

number of sides, the length of each side will be indefinitely 

diminished, and A'F will approach the limit 0. 

C 
Then, by (1), since is a constant, P — p will approach 

the limit 0. ^^ 

But the circumference of the O is < the perimeter of 
the circumscribed polygon ; * and it is > the perimeter of 
the inscribed polygon. (Ax. 4) 

Then the difference between each perimeter and the cir- 
cumference, or P — O and C — p, will approach the limit 0. 

Therefore, P and p will each approach the limit (7. 

II. To Prove that K and Jc approach the limit S. 
Proof. Since the given polygons are similar, 

K: k = OA^ : W. (§ 349) 

.-. K^k:k=OA^-OF':OF'. (?) 

.-. (K-k)x 6F' = kx (OA'' - OF'). (?) 

... K-k=^-^x(OA^'-OF') = ^xA^'. (?) 

of' ^ of" 

Now, if the number of sides of each polygon be indefi- 
nitely increased, the polygons continuing to have the same 
number of sides, A'F will approach the limit 0. 

Then, ^^ x A^\ being always < ^ X AJf", will 
OF" OP 

approach the limit 0. 

Whence, K — k will approach the limit 0. 

But the area of the O is evidently < K, and > k. 

Then, K— S and S — k will each approach the limit 0. 

Therefore, K and k will each approach the limit S. 

* For a rigorous proof of this statement, see Appendix, p. 386. 
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364. Cor. 1. If a regular j)olygon be inscribed in a circle, 
and the number of its sides be indefinitely increased, its apo- 
them approaches the radius of the circle as a limit. 

2. If a regxdar polygon be circumscribed about a circle, and 
the number of its sides be indefinitely increased, its radius 
approaches the radius of the circle as a limit. 

Prop. XII. Theorem. 

365. The circumferences of two circles are to each other as 
their radii. 





Oiven C and C" the circumferences of two (D whose radii 
are B and B\ respectively. 

To Prove ^ = ^ 

'BTQQii. Inscribe in the (D regular polygons of the same 
number of sides; P and P' being the perimeters of the 
polygons inscribed in (D whose radii are R and R, re- 
spectively. 

.-. P:P^ = R:R. (§348) 

.-. PxE^ = P'xB. (?) 

Now let the number of sides of each inscribed polygon be 
indefinitely increased, the two polygons continuing to have 
the same number of sides. 

Then, P x B^ will approach the limit O x B\ 

and P' X -B will approach the limit C^ x B. (§ 363, 1.) 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (?) 

.-. CxB' = C'xB,OT g = J. (§ 234) 
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366. Cor. I. Multiplying the terms of the ratio — by 2, 

we have 

^2B 

Now let D and D' denote the diameters of the (D whose 
radii are B and B\ respectively. 

That is, the circumferences of two circles are to each other as 
their diameters. 

367. Cor. n. The proportion (1) of § 366 may be written 

| = f- (§236) 

That is, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter has the same value for eveiy circle. 

This constant value is denoted by the symbol ir. 

••• |=- (1) 

It is shown by methods of higher mathematics that the 
ratio TT is incommensurable ; hence, its numerical value can 
only be obtained approximately. 

Its value to the nearest fourth decimal place is 3.1416. 

368. Cor. in. Equation (1) of § 367 gives 

That is, the circumference of a circle is equal to its diameter 
multiplied by ir. 

We also have (7=2 ttB. 

That is, the circumference of a circle is equal to its radius 
multiplied by 2 tt. 

369. Def. In circles of different radii, similar arcs, simi- 
lar segments, and similar sectors are those which correspond 
to equal central angles. 
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Prop. XIII. Theorem. 

370. The area of a cirde is equal to one-half the product 
of its circumference and radius. 



Oiven R the radius, C the circumference, and S the area, 
of a O. 

To Prove S = iOxR. 

Proof. Circumscribe a regular polygon about the O. 
Let P denote its perimeter, and K its area. 
Then since the apothem of the polygon is B, 

K=iFxR, (§350) 

Now let the number of sides of the circumscribed polygon 
be indefinitely increased. 

Then, K will approach the limit S, 

and ^Px R will approach the limit ^Ox R. (§ 363) 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (?) 

.-. S = iCxR. 

371. Cor. I. We have C=27rR. (§ 368) 

.-. /S = Tri? X -B = Trip. 

That is, the area of a circle is equal to the square of its 
radius multiplied by tt. 

Again, 8 =^\ir x 4.R^ = \Tr x (2Ry, 

Now let D denote the diameter of the O. 

That is, the area of a circle is equal to the square of its 
diameter multiplied by ^tt. 
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372. Cor. n. Let S and S' denote the areas of two (D 
whose radii are M and R\ and diameters D and Z>', respect- 
ively. 

That is, the areas of two circles are to each other as the 
squares of their radii, or as the squares of their diameters. 

373. Cor. III. The area of a sector is equal to one-half the 
product of its arc and radius. 

Given s and c the area and arc, respectively, of a sector 
of a O whose area, circumference, and radius are S, C, and 
JK, respectively. 

To Prove s=z:^cxR. 

Proof. A sector is the same part of the O that its arc is 

of the circumference. 

s c ^8 

..._ = -, or. = cx-. 

But, §=i^- (§370) 

• *. S ^ -J" C X ./t/. 

374. Cor. IV. Since similar sectors are like parts of the 
(D to which they belong (§ 369), it follows that 

Similar sectors are to each other as the squares of their 
radii. 

EXERCISES. 

31. Find the circumference and area of a circle whose diameter 
is 5. 

32. Find the radius and area of a circle whose circumference is 

25 TT. 

33. Find the diameter and circumference of a circle whose area 
is2897r. 

34. The diameters of two circles are 64 and 88, respectively. 
What is the ratio of their areas? 
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Prop. XIV. Problem. 

375. Given p and P, the perimeters of a regular inscribed 
and of a regular circumscribed polygon of the same number of 
sides, to find p' and P, the perimeters of a regular inscnbed 
and of a regular circumscribed polygon having double the num- 
ber of sides, 

a! M F N & 




Solution. Let AB be a side of the polygon whose perim- 
eter is Pj and draw radius OF to middle point of arc AB, 

Also, draw radii OA and OB cutting the tangent to the 
O at jP at points A and B\ respectively ; then, AB^ is a 
side of the polygon whose perimeter is P. (§ 342) 

Draw chords AF and BF] also, draw AM and BN tan- 
gents to the O at J. and B, meeting A^B at M and N, re- 
spectively. 

Then AF and MN are sides of the polygons whose 
perimeters are p' and P*, respectively. (§ 344) 

Hence, if n denotes the number of sides of the polygons 
whose perimeters are p and P, and therefore 2 n the number 
of sides of the polygons whose perimeters are p^ and P', we 
have 



AB=^, A'B' = -, AF=:^, 
n n 2 n 



and MN=^ 



2n 



(1) 



Draw line OM, then OJtf bisects Z A OF. (§ 175) 

. •. AM : MF = OA' : OF. (§ 249) 

But OA' and OF are the radii of the polygons whose 
perimeters are P and p, respectively. 

.-. P:p=OA:OF. (§348) 



Or, 
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.-. P:p = A'M:MR (?) 

.-. P+p:p = A'M+3fF:3fF, (?) 

p MF i MN 

Then by (1), _- = ^ = ^X -^ =-p. 

4n 

Clearing of fractions, 

P'(P+p) = 2Pxi). 

._p^2Px^. (2) 

Again, in isosceles A ^5jP and AFM^ 

Z ^iJP = Z AFM. (§ § 193, 197) 

Therefore, A ABP and .AFilf are similar. (§ 2bb) 

AF MF 



AB AF 



(?) 



.-. AF' = ABxMF. (?) 

Then by (1), f=P>,f=Pf^. 

4:rr n 4:71 4n^ 

.-. p^=p X P'. 
.-. y=ypX~P'. (3) 

Prop. XV. Problem. 

376. To compute an approximate value ofir (§ 367). 

Solution. If the diameter of a O is 1, the side of an 
inscribed square is ^v'2 (§ 352)} hence, its perimeter is 
2V2. 

Again, the side of a circumscribed square is equal to the 
diameter of the O ; hence, its perimeter is 4. 

We then put in equation (2), Prop. XIV., 
P = 4, and j9 = 2^ = 2.82843. 
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.-. P'=?^^= 3.31371. 



We then put in equation (3), Prop. XIV., 
p = 2.82843, and P' = 3.31371. 



.-. p'=^/pxP' = 3.06147. 

These are the perimeters of the regular circumscribed 
and inscribed octagons, respectively. 

Eepeating the operation with these values, we put in (2), 

F = 3.31371, and p = 3.06147. 



• P' = 



2Fxp 
P-i-p 



= 3.18260. 



We then put in (3), p = 3.06147 and P' = 3.18260. 



.-. ^'=ypxP' = 3.12145. 

These are, respectively, the perimeters of the regular cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed polygons of sixteen sides. 

In this way, we form the following table : 



No. OF 


Perimeter of 


Perimeter of 


Sides. 


Reg. Giro. Polygon. 


Reg. Insc. Polygon. 


4 


4. 


2.82843 


8 


3.31371 


3.06147 


16 


3.18260 


3.12145 


32 


3.15172 


3.13G65 


64 


3.14412 


3.14033 


128 


3.14222 


3.14128 


256 


3.14176 


3.14161 


612 


3.14163 


8.14167 



The last result shows that the circumference of a O 
whose diameter is 1 is > 3.14157, and < 3.14163. 

Hence, an approximate value of tt is 3.1416, correct to the 
fourth decimal jjlace. 

Note. Tlie value of w to fourteen decimal places is 

3.14169265368979. 
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EXERCISES. 

35. The area of a circle is equal to four times the area of the 
circle described upon its radius as a diameter. 

36. The area of one circle is 2 J times the area of another. If the 
radius of the first is 15, what is the radius of the second ? 

37. The radii of three circles are 3, 4, and 12, respectively. What 
is the radius of a circle equivalent to their sum ? 

38. Find the radius of a circle whose area is one-half the area of a 
circle whose radius is 9. 

39. If the diameter of a circle is 48, what is the length of an arc 
of 85° ? 

40. If the radius of a circle is 3 Vs, what is the area of a sector 
whose central angle is 152° ? 

41. If the radius of a circle is 4, what is the area of a segment 
whose arc is 120° ? (tt = 3. 1410. ) 

(Subtract from the area of the sector whose central Z is 120°, the 
area of the isosceles A whose sides are radii and whose base is the 
chord of the segment.) 

42. Find the area of the circle inscribed in a square whose area 
is 13. 

43. Find the area of the square inscribed in a circle whose area 
is 190 TT. 

44. If the apothem of a regular hexagon is 6, what is the area of 
its circumscribed circle ? 

45. If the length of a quadrant is 1, what is the diameter of the 

circle? (7r = 3.1410.) 

46. The length of the arc subtended by a side of a regular inscribed 
dodecagon is J tt. What is the area of the circle ? 

47. The perimeter of a regular hexagon circumscribed about a 
circle is 12 V3. What is the circumference of the circle ? 

48. The area of a regular hexagon inscribed in a circle is 24 VS. 
What is the area of the circle ? 

49. The side of an equilateral triangle is 0. Find the areas of its 
inscribed and circumscribed circles. 

50. The side of a square is 8. Find the circumferences of its 
inscribed and circumscribed circles. 

51. Find the area of a segment having for its chord a side of a 
regular inscribed hexagon, if the radius of the circle is 10. (7r=3.1416.) 
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52. A circular grass-plot, 100 ft. in diameter, is surrounded by a 
walk 4 ft. wide. Find the area of the walk. 

53. Two plots of ground, one a square and the other a circle, con- 
tain each 70080 sq. ft. How much longer is the perimeter of the square 
than the circumference of the circle ? (ir = 3.1410.) 

54. A wheel revolves 66 times in travelling ft. What is its 
diameter in inches ? 

If r represents the radius, a the apothem, s the side, and k the area, 
prove that 

55. In a regular octagon, 

« = r V2- V2, a = irV2+ V^, and A; = 2 r^ \/2. (§ 376) 

56. In a regular dodecagon, 

s = r V2- V3, a = JrV2 + V3, and A; = 3r2. 

57. In a regular octagon, 

» = 2 a ( V2 - 1), r = a V4 - 2 \^, and A; = 8 a2 ( V2 - 1). 

58. In a regular dodecagon, 

s = 2a(2- V3), r = 2aV2- V3, and A; = 12 a^ (2 - V3). 

59. In a regular decagon, a = \r VlO + 2 V6. (§ 369.) 
(Find the apothem by § 273.) 

60. What is the number of degrees in an arc whose length is equal 
to that of the radius of the circle ? (tt = 3.1410.) 

(Represent the number of degrees by x.) 

61. Find the side of a square equivalent to a circle whose diameter 
is 3. (ir = 3.1410.) 

62. Find the radius of a circle equivalent to a square whose side 
is 10. (ir = 3.1410.) 

63. Given one side of a regular hexagon, to construct the hexagon. 

64. Given one side of a regular pentagon, to construct the pentagon. 
(Draw a O of any convenient radius, and construct a side of a 

regular inscribed pentagon.) 

65. In a given square, to inscribe a regular octagon. 

(Divide the angular magnitude about the centre of the square into 
eight equal parts.) 

66. In a given equilateral triangle to inscribe a regular hexagon, 

67. In a given sector whose central angle is a right angle, to 
inscribe a square. 

Note. For additional exercises on Book V., see p. 231. 
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MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGURES. 



Pbop. I. Theorem. 



377. Of all triangles formed ivith two given sides, that in 
which these sides are perpendicular is the maximum. 




Given, in A ABG and A^BO, AB = A'B, and JJ5 ± BO. 
To Prove area ABC > area A' BO. 

Proof. Draw A'D ± BO-, then, 

A'B > A'D. (§ 46) 

.-. AB>A'D. (1) 

Multiplying both members of (1) by ^BO, 

iBOxAB>:^BOxA'D. 
. •. area ABO > area A' BO. (§ 312) 

378. Def. Two figures are said to be isoperimetric when 
they have equal perimeters. 
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Pbop. II. Theorem. 

379. Of isoperimetric triangles having the same base, that 
which U isosceles is the maximum. 




B c 



Oiven ABC and A'BC isoperimetric A, having the same 
base BC, and A ABC isosceles. 

To Prove area ABC > area A'BC. 

Proof. Produce BA to D, making AD = AB, and draw 
line CD. 

Then, Z BCD is a rt. Z ; for it can be inscribed in a semi- 
circle, whose centre is A and radius AB. (§ 195) 

Draw lines AF and ^'6r ± to CD; take point E on CD 
so that A'E = A'Cf and .draw line BE. 

Then since A ABC and A'BC are isoperimetric, 

AB-\-AC = A'B + A'C = A'B + A'E. 

.-. A!B + A'E =AB -\-AD = BD. 

But, A'B + A'E > BE. (Ax. 4) 

.-. BD>BE. 

.-. CD>OE. (§51) 

Now AF and ^'(5^ are the Js from the vertices to the bases 
of isosceles AACD and A'GE, respectively. 

.-. CF=^ CD, and CG = ^ CE. (§ 94) 

.-. CF>CG, (1) 

Multiplying both members of (1) by ^ BO, 

^BOx CF>}^BCx CG. 

.-. area ABC > area ^'5G (?) 
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380. Cor. Of isojnrimetric triangles, that which is equi- 
lateral is the maximum. 

For if the maximum A is not isosceles when any side is 
taken as the base, its area can be increased by making it 
isosceles. . . (§ 379) 

Then, the maximum A is equilateral. 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

381. Of isoperimetric polygons having the same number of 
sides, that which is equilateral is the maximum. 



E D 

Given ABODE the maximum of polygons having the 
given perimeter and the given number of sides. 

To Prove ABODE equilateral. 

Proof. If possible, let sides AB and BO be unequal. 

Let AB'C be an isosceles A with the base AO, having its 
perimeter equal to that of A ABO. 

.-. area AB'O > area ABO. (§ 379) 

Adding area AODE to both members, 

area AB'ODE > area ABODE. 

But this is impossible ; for, by hyp., ABODE is the maxi- 
mum of polygons having the given perimeter. 
Hence, AB and BO cannot be unequal. 

In like manner we have 

BO=OD=:DE,etG. 
Then, ABODE is equilateral. 
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Prop. IV. Theorem. 

382. Of isoperimetric equilateral polygons having the same 
number of sides, that which is equiangular is the maximum, 

Oiven AB, BCy and OD any three consecutive sides of 
the maximum of isoperimetric equilateral polygons having 
the same number of sides. 

To Prove Z ABC = Z BOD. 

Proof. There may be three cases : 

1. ABO + BOD = 180°. (Fig. 1.) 

2. ABO + BOD >1S0'', (Fig. 2.) 

3. ABO + BOD KlSO"". (Fig. 3.) 





Fiff. 1. 



Fig. 9. 




Fig. 3. 



If possible, let A ABO be >Z BOD, and draw line AD, 

In Fig, 1, 

Let E be the middle point of B0\ and draw line EF, 
meeting AB produced at F, making EF= BE, 
Produce FE to meet OD at G, 
Then in A BEF and OEQ, by hyp., BE = OE. 

Also, Z BEF = Z OEG, (?) 
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And, ZEBF=ZC, 

for each is the supplement of Z B. (§ 33, 2) 

. \ A BEF = A CEG. (§ § 86, 68) 

.-. BE==EF=CE= EG, and BF^ CG. (§ ^^) 

In Fig, 2, 

Produce AB and DC to meet at H, 

Since, by hyp., Z ABC > Z BOD, A CBH < Z BCH, 

.-. BH>CH. (§ 99) 

Lay off, on BH, FH= CH-, and on DH, GH=BH\ and 
draw line FG cutting BO at E. 

.-. A FGH = A BOH. (§ 63) 

.-. Z OJ^IT = Z i^'G^lT. (§ 66) 

Then, in A BEF and C^G^, Z ^^i?' = Z C(?^. 

Also, Z BEF = Z (7^G. (?) 

And BF = OG, 

since BF= BH-FH, and (7(? = GH- OH. 

.-. A 5J5;2^= A OEG. (§§ 86, 68) 

.-. BE = CE and EF= EG. (§ 66) 

/n Fig. 3. 

Produce BA and OD to meet at J^. 
Since, by hyp., Z ..IBC > Z J5(7A C7^ > BK. (?) 

Lay off, on KB produced, FK= OK-, and on OK, GK=BK', 
and draw line FG cutting BO at E. 

.'. ABOK=AFGK. (?) 

.-. ZF=ZO. (?) 

Then, in A BEF and O^G^, ZF=ZO. 
Also, Z J5^i^ = Z O^G. (?) 

And BF = C(?, 

since BF^FK- BK, and (7G^ = 0K-- GK. 

.'. ABEF=AOEG. (?) 

.-. BE = C£; and EF = ^ft (?) 
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Then since, in either figure, BC -f CO = BF -\- FG, and 
A BEF= A CEG, quadrilateral AFGD is isoperimetric with, 
and =o to, quadrilateral ABCD, 

Calling the remainder of the given polygon P, it follows 
that the polygon composed of AFGD and P is isoperimetric 
with, and =o to, the polygon composed of ABCD and P; 
that is, the given polygon. 

Then the polygon composed of AFGD and P must be 
the maximum of polygons having the given perimeter and 
the given number of sides. 

Hence, the polygon composed of AFGD and P is equi- 
lateral. (§ 381) 

But this is impossible, since AF is > DG, 

Hence, Z ABC cannot be > Z BCD. 

In like manner, Z ABC cannot be < Z BCD, 

.-. ZABC = ZBCD. 

Note. The case of triangles was considered in § 380. Fig. 3 also 
provides for the case of triangles by supposing D and K to coincide 
with A. In the case of quadrilaterals^ P = 0. 



I. Cor. Of isoperimetric polygons havirig the same num- 
ber of sides, that which is regular is the maximum. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

384. Of two isoperimetric regular jyolygoyis, that which has 
the greater number of sides has the greater area. 




Oiven ABC an equilateral A, and M an isoperimetric 
square. 

To Prove area M > area ABC. 
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Proof. Let D be any point in side AB of A ABC. 
Draw line D0\ and construct isosceles A CDE isoperi- 
metric with A BCD, OD being its base. 

.-. area CDE > area BCD. (§ 379) 

.-. area ADEC > area ABC. 

But, since ADEC and M are isoperimetric, 

area M > area ADEC (§ 381) 

. •. area M > area ABC 

In li"ke manner, we may prove the area of a regular pen- 
tagon greater than that of an isoperimetric square j etc. 

385. Cor. The area of a circle is greater than the area of 
any polygon having an equal perimeter, 

SYMMETRICAL FIGURES. 

DEFINITIONS. 

386. Two points are said to be symmetrical with respect 
to a third, called the centre of symmetry, when the latter 
bisects the straight line which joins them. 

Thus, if is the middle point of straight line AB, points 
A and B are symmetrical with respect to ^ q s 
as a centre. I ' ' 

387. Two points are said to be symmetrical with respect 
to a straight line, called the axis of sym- 
metry, when the latter bisects at right f^ 
angles the straight line which joins 
them. 

Thus, if line CD bisects line AB at G 

right angles, points A and B are sym- 
metrical with respect to CD as an 
axis. 2j 

388. Two figures are said to be symmetrical with respect 
to a centre, or with respect to an axis, when to every point 
of one there corresponds a symmetrical point in the other. 



F 



D 




A>^ 
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389. Thus, if to every point of triangle 
ABC there corresponds a symmetrical 
point of triangle A'B'C, with respect to 
centre 0, triangle A'B'<7 is symmetrical 
to triangle ABG with respect to centre 0. 

Again, if to every point of triangle ABC 
there coiTesponds a symmetrica] point of 
triangle A'B'C, with respect to axis DE, 
triangle A'B'C is symmetrical to tri- 
angle ABG with respect to axis DE. 

390. A figure is said to be symmet^ 
rical with respect to a centre when ^ — 
every straight line drawn through the ■' 
centre cuts the figure in two points 
which are symmetrical with respect to 
that centre. 

391. A figure is said to be symmetrical with respect to 
an axis when it divides it into two figures which are sym- 
metrical with respect to that axis. 

Peop. VI. Theobem. 

392. Ttvo straight lines wkiclt are symmetrical with respect 
to a centre are egucU and parallel 



Given str. lines AB and A'B' symmetrical with respect to 
centre 0. 
To Prove AB and A'B' equal and || . 
Proof. Draw lines AA', BB', AB', and A^B. 
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Then, bisects AA and BB\ 

Therefore, AB'AB is a O. 

Whence, AB and A^B^ are equal and ||. 

Prop. VII. Theorem. 



(§ 386) 
(§ 112) 

(?) 



393. If a figure is symmetrical with respect to two axes 
<xt right angles to each other, it is symmetrical with reject 
to their intersection as a centre, 

Y 



B. 



A 






.0 



." 



-Xi' 







/ 



E 



Q 



Oiven figure AE symmetrical with respect to axes XX' 
and yy, intersecting each other at rt. A at 0. 

To Prove AE symmetrical with respect to as a centre. 

Proof. Let P be any point in the perimeter of AE, 

Draw line PQ ± XX', and line PR ± YY'. 

Produce PQ and PJR to meet the perimeter of AE at P* 
and P", respectively, and draw lines QE, OP', and OP". 

Then since AE is symmetrical with respect to XX', 

PQ = P'Q. (§387) 

But PQ = OR ; whence, OR is equal and || to P'Q, 
Therefore, OP'QR is a O. (?) 

Whence, QR is equal and || to OPK (?) 

In like manner, we may prove OP"RQ a O ; and there- 
fore QR equal and || to OP'', 

Then since both OP' and OP" are equal and || to QR, 
P'OP" is a str. line which is bisected at 0. 

That is, every str. line drawn through i^ bisected at 
that point, and hence AE is symmetrical with respect to 
as a centre. (§ 390) 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 

BOOK I. 

1. Every point within an angle, and not in the bisector, is un- 
equally distant from the sides of the angle. 

(Prove by Beductio ad Absurdum.) 

2. If tv\ro lines are cut by a third, and the sum of the interior 
angles on the same side of the transversal is less than two right 
angles, the lines will meet if sufficiently produced. 

• (Prove by Beductio ad Absurdum.) 

3. State and prove the converse of Prop. XXXVII., II. 
(Prove ZBAD + ZB = 180°.) 

4. The bisectors of the exterior angles of a tri- 
angle form a triangle whose angles are respectively 
the half-sums of the angles of the given triangle 
taken two and two. (Ex. 69, p. 67.) 

(To prove ZA' = i(Z ABC + Z BOA), etc.) 

5. If CD is the perpendicular from C to side AB of triangle 
ABO, and CE the bisector of angle C, prove Z Z)CJS7 equal to one- 
half the difference of angles A and B. 

6. If E, F, G, and H are the middle points of sides AB, BC, CD, 
and DA, respectively, of quadrilateral ABCD, prove EFGH a. paral- 
lelogram whose perimeter is equal to the sum of the diagonals of the 
quadrilateral. (§ 130.) 

7. The lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides of a 
quadrilateral bisect each other. (Ex. 6, p. 220.) 

8. The lines joining the middle points 
of the opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
bisect the line joining the middle points 
of the diagonals. 

(EKGL is a O, and its diagonals 
bisect each other.) 

9. The line joining the middle points of the 
diagonals of a trapezoid is parallel to the bases 
and equal to one-half their difference. 
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10. If D is any point in side AC oi triangle ABC^ and E, F, G, 
and Ht\iQ middle points of AD^ CD, BC, and AB, respectively, prove 
EFGHa, parallelogram. 

11. If island G are the middle points of sides AB and CD, respec- 
tively, of quadrilateral A BCD, and K and L the middle points of 
diagonals A C and BD, respectively, prove A IJKL = A GKL. 

12. If D and E are the middle points of 
sides BC and AC, respectively, of triangle 
ABC, and AD be produced to F and BE to 
G, making DF = AD and EG = BE, prove 
that line FG passes through G, and is bisected 
at that point. 

13. If D is the middle point of side BG of triangle ABC, prove 
AD<'^(AB + AC). 

(Produce AD to E, making DE = AD,) 

14. The sum of the medians of a triangle is less than the perimeter, 
and greater than the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 

(Ex. 13, p. 221, and Ex. 106, p. 71.) 

15. If the bisectors of the interior angle at C and the exterior angle 
at B of triangle ABC meet at D, prove Z BDC =\/.A. 

16. If AD and BD are the bisectors of the exterior angles at the 
extremities of the hypotenuse of right triangle ABC, and DE and DF 
are drawn perpendicular, respectively, to CA and CB produced, prove 
CEDE a square. 

(Z> is equally distant from AC and BC.) 

17. AD and BE are drawn from two of the vertices of triangle 
ABC to the opposite sides, making Z BAD = Z ABE ; if AD = BE, 

prove the triangle isosceles. 

18. If perpendiculars AE, BF, CG, and DH, be drawn from the 
vertices of parallelogram ABCD to any line in its plane, not inter- 
secting its surface, prove 

AE+ CG = BF-\-DH. 

(The sum of the bases of a trapezoid is equal to twice the line 
joining the middle points of the non-parallel sides.) 

19. If CD is the bisector of angle C of triangle 
ABC, and DF be drawn parallel to AC meeting 
BC at E and the bisector of the angle exterior to 
C at F, prove DE = EF, 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 

BOOK I. 

1. Every point within an angle, and not in the bisector, is un- 
equally distant from the sides of the angle. 

(Prove by Beductio ad Absurdum.) 

2. If tv70 lines are cut by a third, and the sum of the interior 
angles on the same side of the transversal is less than two right 
angles, the lines will meet if sufficiently produced. 

• (Prove by Beductio ad Absurdum.) 

3. State and prove the converse of Prop. XXXVII., II. 
(Prove Z BAD -{■ZB = 180°.) 

4. The bisectors of the exterior angles of a tri- 
angle form a triangle whose angles are respectively 
the half-sums of the angles of the given triangle 
taken two and two. (Ex. 61), p. 67.) 

(To prove ZA' = i(Z ABC + Z BOA), etc.) 

5. If CD is the perpendicular from C to side AB of triangle 
ABOi, and CE the bisector of angle C, prove Z DCE equal to one- 
half the difference of angles A and B, 

6. If E^ F, G, and H are the middle points of sides AB, BC, CD, 
and DA, respectively, of quadrilateral ABCD, prove EFGH a^pSivaX- 
lelogram whose perimeter is equal to the sum of the diagonals of the 
quadrilateral. (§ 130.) 

7. The lines joining the middle points of the opposite sides of a 
quadrilateral bisect each other. (Ex. 6, p. 220.) 

Q 

8. The lines joining the middle points " ^^ 
of the opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
bisect the line joining the middle points 
of the diagonals. 

(lEKGL is a O, and its diagonals 
bisect each other.) 

9. The line joining the middle points of the 
diagonals of a trapezoid is parallel to the bases 
and equal to one-half their difference. 
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10. If D is any point in side ^40 of triangle ABC^ and E^ F, G, 
and Ht\\Q middle points of AD^ CD^ BC^ and AB^ respectively, prove 
EFGHa, parallelogram. 

11. If island G are the middle points of sides AB and (72), respec- 
tively, of quadrilateral ABCD, and K and L the middle points of 
diagonals A G and BD^ respectively, prove A EKL = A GKL. 

12. If D and E are the middle points of 
sides BC and AG, respectively, of triangle 
ABG, ^nd AD he produced to F and BE to 
G, making DF — AD and EG = BE^ prove 
that line FG passes through C, and is bisected 
at that point. 

13. If B is the middle point of side BG oi triangle ABG, prove 
AD<i(AB + AG), 

(Produce AB to E, making DE = AD.) 

14. The sum of the medians of a triangle is less than the perimeter, 
and greater than the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 

(Ex. 13, p. 221, and Ex. 106, p. 71.) 

15. If the bisectors of the interior angle at G and the exterior angle 
at B of triangle ABG meet at 2), prove Z BDG =\/.A. 

16. If AD and BD are the bisectors of the exterior angles at the 
extremities of the hypotenuse of right triangle ABG^ and DE and DF 
are drawn perpendicular, respectively, to GA and GB produced, prove 
GEDF a square. 

(Z> is equally distant from AG and BG.) 

17. AD and BE are drawn from two of the vertices of triangle 
ABG to the opposite sides, making Z. BAD = Z ABE \ M AD = BE^ 

prove the triangle isosceles. 

18. If perpendiculars AE^ BF^ GG, and DH, be drawn from the 
vertices of parallelogram ABGD to any line in its plane, not inter- 
secting its surface, prove 

AE-^ GG = BF+DH. 

(The sum of the bases of a trapezoid is equal to twice the line 
joining the middle points of the non-parallel sides.) 

19. If GD is the bisector of angle G of triangle 
ABG, and DF be drawn parallel to AG meeting 
BG at E and the bisector of the angle exterior to 
G at F, prove DE = EF. 
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20. If E and F are the middle points of sides AB and AC^ re- 
spectively, of triangle ABC, and AD the perpendicular from A to 5(7, 
prove ZEDF=ZEAF. (Ex. 83, p. 09.) 

21. If the median drawn from any vertex of a triangle is greater 
than, equal to, or less than one-half the opposite side, the angle at 
that vertex is acute, right, or obtuse, respectively. (§ 98.) 

22. The number of diagojials of a polygon of n sides is tLiJLzL^, 

23. The sum of the medians of a triangle is greater than three- 
fourths the perimeter of the triangle. 

(Fig. of Prop. LII. Since -40 = f AD and -BO = f BEy we have 
AB< I (AD + BE), by Ax. 4.) 

24. If the lower base AD of trapezoid ABCD o ^c 

is double the upper base BC, and the diagonals /W^/\ 
intersect at E, prove CE = \AC and BE = J BD. / \/_N\\ 

(Let F be the middle point of DE, and G of L/g ^^^^^ 
AE.) A*^- ^° 

25. If is the point of intersection of the 
medians AD and BE of equilateral triangle ABC, 
and line OF be drawn parallel to side AC, meet- 
ing side BG 2X F, prove that 2>J^is equal to\BC. 
(§ 133.) 

(Let a be the middle point of O^.) " d f h 

26. If equiangular triangles be constructed on the sides of a tri- 
angle, the lines drawn from their outer vertices to the opposite vertices 
of the triangle are equal. (§63.) 

27. If two of the medians of a triangle are equal, the triangle is 
isosceles. 

(Fig. of Prop. LII. Let AD = BE.) 

BOOK IL 

28. AB and -40 are the tangents to a circle from point A, and D 
is any point in the smaller of the arcs subtended by chord BC, If a 
tangent to the circle at D meets AB at E and AG 2X F^ prove the 
perimeter of triangle ^^F constant. (§ 174.) 

29. The line joining the middle points of the arcs subtended by 
sides AB and ^0 of an inscribed triangle -4-BO cuts AB at F and -40 
atO. Prove ^i?'=^0. 

{ZAFG^ZAGF,) 
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30. If ABCD is a circumscribed quadrilateral, prove the angle 
between the lines joining the opposite points of contact equal to 
i(A+C). (§202.) 

31. If sides AB and BC of inscribed hexagon ABODE F are 
parallel to sides DE and EF, respectively, prove side AF parallel to 
side CD. (§ 172.) 

(Draw line CF, and prove A AFC - A FCD.) 

32. If AB is the common chord of two inter- 
secting circles, and AC and AD diameters drawn 
from A^ prove that line CD passes through B. 
(§ 196.) 

33. If AB isi a common exterior tangent to two circles which touch 
each other externally at O, prove AACB a right angle. 

(Draw the common tangent at C, meeting AB at 2>.) ^ 

34. \i AB and ^4(7 are the tangents to a circle from point A^ and 
D is any point on the greater of the arcs subtended by chord BC^ 
prove the sum of angles ABD and ACD constant. 

35. If A^ C, B^ and D are four points in 
a straight line, B being between G and Z), and 
EF is a common tangent to the circles described 
upon AB and CD as diameters, prove 

Z.BAE = Z.DCF. 

(We have OEWO'F.') 

36. ABCD is an inscribed quadrilateral, 
AD being a diameter of the circle. If O is the 
centre, and sides AD and BC produced meet 
at E making CE = 0-4, prove 

AAOB^ZACED. 

(Z A OB is an ext. Z of A OBE, and A BOO 
of A OCE.) 



37. ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in 
a circle. If sides AB and DC produced inter- 
sect at E, and sides AD and BC produced 
at Ff prove the bisectors of angles E and F 
perpendicular. (§ 199.) 

(Prove arc HM + arc KL = 180°.) 
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38. If ABCD is an inscribed quadrilateral, and sides AD and BC 
produced meet at 1\ the tangent at P to the circle circumscribed about 
triangle ABP is parallel to CD, (§ 196.) 

(Prove Z between the tangent and BP equal to Z PCD.) 

39. ABCD is a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle. Another circle 
is described upon AD as a chord, meeting AB and CD at E and JP, 
respectively. Prove chords 5Cand £^F parallel. 

(l^ove Z^5C= Z^^F.) 

40. If ABCDEFGH is an inscribed octagon, the sum of angles 
A^ C, E, and O is equal to six right angles. (§ 193.) 

41. If the number of sides of an inscribed polygon is even, the 
sum of the alternate angles is equal to as many right angles as the 
polygon has sides less two. 

(Use same method of proof as in Ex. 40.) 

42. If a fight triangle has for its hypotenuse the side of a square, 
and lies without the square, the straight line drawn from the centre 
of the square to the vertex of the right angle bisects the right angle. 
(§ 200.) 

43. The perpendiculars from the vertices of a triangle to the. oppo- 
site sides are the bisectors of the angles of 
the triangle formed by joining the feet of 
the perpendiculars. 

(To prove AD, BE, and CF the bisect- 
ors of the A oi A DEF. By § 200, a O 
can be circumscribed about quadrilateral 
BDOF; then ZODF=ZOBF; in this 
way, Z ODF = 90° - Z BAC.) 

CONSTBUCTIONS. 

44. Given a side, an adjacent angle, and the radius of the circum- 
scribed circle of a triangle, to construct the triangle. 

What restriction is there on the values of the given lines ? 

P. 

45. To describe a circle of given radius tan- 
gent to a given circle, and passing through a given 
point without the circle. 

46. To draw between two given intersecting lines a straight line 
which shall be^qual to one given straight line, and parallel to another. 

(Draw a || to one of the intersecting lines.) 
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47. Given an angle of a triangle, the length of its bisector, and 
the length of the perpendicular from its vertex to the opposite side, 
to construct the triangle . 

(The side opposite the given Z. is tangent to a O drawn with the 
vertex as a centre, and with the _L from the vertex to the opposite side 
as a radius.) 

48. Given an angle of a triangle, and the segments of the oppo- 
site side made by the perpendicular from its vertex, to construct the 
triangle. (§ 226.) 



49. To inscribe a square in a given rhombus. 

(Bisect the A between diagonals AG and BD, To 
prove EFGH a square, prove ^ OBE, OBF, ODG, 
and ODH equal ; whence, OE=OF= 0G= OH.) 




50. To draw a parallel to side BG of triangle 
ABG meeting AB and AG in D and E^ respec- 
tively, so that DE may equal EG. 

51. To draw a parallel to side BG of tri- 
angle ABG, meeting AB and ^C in D and E, 
respectively, so that DE may equal the sum of 
BD and GE. 



B 



DA XE 

d/ rN.E 



52. Given an angle of a triangle, the length of the perpendicular 
from the vertex of another angle to the opposite side, and the radius 
of the circumscribed circle, to construct the triangle. 

(The centre of the circumscribed O is equally distant from the 
given vertices.) 

53. Through a given point without a given circle to draw a secant 
whose internal and external segments shall be equal. (Ex. 66, p. 103.) 



54. Given the base of a triangle, an adjacent 
angle, and the sum of the other two sides, to con- 
struct the triangle. 

(Lay off AD equal to the sum of the other two 
sides.) 
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55. Given the base of a triangle, an adjacent 
acute angle, and the difference of the other two 
sides, to construct the triangle. 

What restriction is there on the values of the 
given lines? a 

56. Given the feet of the perpendiculars from the vertices of a 
triangle to the opposite sides, to construct the triangle. (Ex. 43.) 

BOOK III. 

57. In any triangle, the product of any two 
sides is equal to the product of the segments 
of the third side formed by the bisector of the 
exterior angle at the opposite vertex, minus 
the square of the bisector. 

(To prove AB x AC = DB x DC - A&, 




3::^c 



The work is carried out as in § 288 ; first prove ^ ABD and ACE 
similar.) 

58. If the sides of a triangle are AB = 4, AC = 5, and BC = Q, 
find the length of the bisector of the exterior angle at vertex A, 
(§251.) 

59. ABC is an isosceles triangle. If the perpendicular to AB at 
A meets base BC, produced if necessary, at E, and D is the middle 
point of BE, prove AB a mean proportional between BC and BD, 
(Ex. 83, p. 69.) 

(A ABC and ABD are similar.) 

60. If D and E, F and G, and H and K are points 
on sides AB, BC, and CA, respectively, of triangle 
ABC, so taken that AD=DE-EB, BF=FG=GC, N- 
and CH = HK= KA, prove that lines EF, GH, and e^ 
KD, when produced, form a triangle equal Xxi ABC. B ' \ — t^-^C 

(By § 248, sides of /\LMN are ||, respectively, to 
sides of A ^BC.) 

61. The square of the common tangent to two circles which are 
tangent to each other externally is equal to 4 times the product of 
their radii. (§ 273.) 

62. The sides AB and BC oi triangle u4BC are 3 and 7, respec- 
tively, and the length of the bisector of the exterior angle B is 3 V7. 
Fmd side AC. (Ex. 67, and § 261.) 

63. One segment of a chord drawn through a point 7 units from 
the centre of a circle is 4 units. If the diameter of the circle is 16 
units, what is the other segment ? (§ 280.) 
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64. It E ie the middle point of one of the parallel sides BO of 
trapezoid ABCD, and AE and DE produced meet DG aiid AS pro- 
duced at Fiuid (?, respectively, prove FU parallel to AD. 

(_A ADG and BEG are similar, aa also are ^ ADF and CEF.) 

65. The perpendicular from the interaection 
of the medians of a triangle to an; straight line 
in the plane of the triangle, not iDtersecting its 
surface, is equal to one-third the sum of the 
perpendiculars from the vertices of the triangle 
to the same line. 

(The sum of the hases of a trapezoid is equal 
to twice the line joining the middle points of g Q 
the non-parallel sides.) 

66. If two parallels are cut by three or more 
straight lines passing tlirough a common point, 
the corresponding segments are proportional, 

(To prove ^O = .S^ = -^. AOAB, 

^ ^ A'B- B'C CD' 
OBC, and OCD are similar, respectively, 
A OA'B', OB'C, and OCA'.) 

67. State and prove the converse of Ei. 6S. 

(Fig. of Ex. 60. To prove that AA', BB', CC, and DD' pass 
through a common point. Let AA' and BB' meet at O, and dravir 
00 and OC ; then prove & OifCand OB'C similar.) 

68. The non-parallel sides of a trapezoid and the line joining the 
middle pomts of the parallel sides, if produced, me 
point. (Ex. 67.) 

69. BD is the perpendicular from the vertex of 
the right angle to the hypotenuse of right triangle 
ABC. If E is any point in AB, and EF be drawn 
perpendicular to AO, and F6 perpendicular to AB, 
prove lines CE and DG parrflel. " "" 

(& ABC and AEF are similar. By 5 271, 2, we may prove 
AD -.00 = Aff : BC^, and A6 : EG r= AF* : EF^ ; then, we have 
AD : CD = A6 : EG.) 

70. In right triangle ABC, BC* = 3 AC*. If CD be drawn from 
the vertex of the right angle to the middle point of AB, prove ZACD 
equal to 00°. (Ex. &3, p, 69.) 

(Prove .dC=l^fl.) 
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71. If i) is the middle point of side BC ot right triangle ABC\ and 
DE be drawn perpendicular to hypotenuse AB^ prove 



A-i^i 



i^ 



AE" -BE' = AC\ 
(AE = AB — BE'y square this by the rule of Algebra.) 

72. If BE and CF are medians drawn from the extremities of the 
hypotenuse of right triangle ABC^ prove 

4 BE^ -f 4 UP = 5 BC^. (§ 272.) 



73. If ABC and ADC are angles inscribed 
in a semicircle, and AE and CF be drawn per- 
pendicular to BD produced, prove 



=t2 




BE' + BF^ = DE^ -f DF\ (§ 273.) 

74. If perpendiculars PF, PD, and PE be 
drawn from any point P to sides AB^ BC, and 
C-4, respectively, of a triangle, prove 

AF^ + BD^' + CE^ = AE^ + ^P^ + OD^. 

(§ 2.73.) 

75. If 5(7 is the hypotenuse of right triangle ABC, prove 

{AB + BC + CM)2 = 2(^P + PC) {BC + C^). 
(Square AB+BC+CA by the rule of Algebra.) 



76. If lines be drawn from any point P to 
the vertices of rectangle ABCD, prove 

P? + PC ^ = Pff + P5^. 



77. If AB and ^C are the equal sides of an isosceles triangle, 
and BD be drawn perpendicular to AC, prove 2 AC x CD = BC^. 

(AD = AC — CD ; square this by the rule of Algebra.) , 

78. If AD and BE are the perpendiculars from vertices A and P, 
respectively, of acute-angled triangle ABC to the opposite sides, prove 

AC X AE -h BC X BD = AB^, 




(By § 277, 2ACxAE= AB' + AC' - BC" ; and in like manner 
a value may be found for 2 PC x BD.) 

79. The sum of the squares of the sides of a parallelogram is equal 
to the sum of the squares of its diagonals. (§ 279, I.) 

80. To construct a triangle similar to a given triangle, having 
given its perimeter. 

(Divide the perimeter into parts proportional to the sides of the A.) 
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81. To construct a right triangle, having given its perimeter and 
an acute angle. 

(From any point in one side of the given Z draw a ± to the other 
side. ) 

82. To describe a circle through two 
given points, tangent to a given straight 
line. (§ 282.) 

(To prove O draw with as a centre and 
OP as a radius tangent to AB^ draw BF tan- 
gent to the O, and prove A OBE = A OBF,) 

83. If A and B are points on either side 
of line CD, and line AB cuts CD at F^ find 
a point E in CD such that 

AE:BE = AF: BF, (§ 249.) 

{EF bisects Z AEB of A ABE.) 




BOOK IV. 

84. In the figure on p. 174, 

(a) Prove lines OF and BH perpendicular. 

(If CF and BH meet at 8, Z. C8H is an ext. Z of A BC8,) 

(Jb) Prove lines AG and BK parallel. 

(c) Prove the sum of the perpendiculars from H and L to AB pro- 
duced equal to AB. 

(If J_ from // meets BA produced at Q, A AHQ = A AGD.) 

(d) Prove triangles AFH, BEL^ and CGK each equivalent to ABC. 
(If AF be taken as the base of A AFH^ its altitude is equal to CD.) 

(e) Prove (7, IT, and i in the same straight line. 
(Prove CH and CL in the same str. line.) 

(/) Prove the square described upon the sum of ^C and BQ 
equivalent to the square described upon AB, plus 4 times A ABC» 

(Square ^C -f J5(7 by the rule of Algebra.) 

(gr) Prove the sum of angles AFH^ AHF^ BEL., and BLE equal 
to a right angle. 

(Z AFH^ Z AHF= 180^ - /.FAH.) 

(h) If FN and EP are the perpendiculars from F and i^, respec- 
tively, to HA and I,^ produced, prove triangles AFN and 5j&P each 
equal to ABC. 

(0 Prove EL^ + ^^^ + GK^ = « iS^. 

(^/. is the hypotenuse of rt. AELP, and FH of A FHN; sides 
Pi and HiVmay be found by (/i).) 
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{k) Prove that lines AL^ BH, and CM meet at a common point. 
(Ex. 84, (a).) 

(Produce DO to T, making CT=DM, and prove AL, BHj and 
CJf the ^ from the vertices to the opposite sides of A ABT.) 

(Z) Prove that lines HG, LK^ and MG when produced meet at a 
common point. 

(Draw G^rand KT, and prove A CGTsind CKT rt. A.) 

85. If BE and CF are medians drawn from 
vertices B and C of triangle ABC, intersecting 
at Z>, prove triangle BCD equivalent to quadri- 
lateral AEDF. 

(area BCD = area BCF - area BDF.) 

86. If D is the middle point of side BC of triangle ABC, E the 
middle point of AD, F of BE, and Q of CF, prove A ABC equivalent 
to SAEFG, 

(Draw CE ; then, area ABC = 2 area BCE,) 

87. If -& and 2^ are the middle points of sides AB and CD, respec- 
tively, of parallelogram ABCD, and AF and CE be drawn intersecting 
BD in ^ and L, respectively, and BF and DE intersecting AC in 
K and G, respectively, prove OHKL a parallelogram equivalent to 
\ABCD, (§ 140.) 

(If A C and BD intersect at M, ^ilf and DE are medians of A ABD.) 

88. Any quadrilateral ABCD is equivalent to a 
triangle, two of whose sides are equal to diagonals 
AC and BD, respectively, and include an angle 
equal to either of the angles between A C and BD. 

(Produce AC to F, making CF = AE ; and BD 
to C, making DG = BE. To prove quadrilateral 
ABCD^AEFG. ADFG^AABC.) 

89. If through any point E in diagonal AC 
of parallelogram ABCD parallels to AD and 
AB be drawn, meeting AB and CD in F and 
H, respectively, and BC and AD in G and /T, 
respectively, prove triangles EFG and JS^^^ 
equivalent. 

90. If E is the intersection of diagonals AC and BD of a quadri- 
lateral, and triangles ABE and CDJ^ are equivalent, prove sides AD 
and BC parallel. 

(k^ABD and ACD are equivalent.) 
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91. Find the area of a trapezoid whose parallel sides are 28 and 
36, and non-parallel sides 15 and 17, respectively. 

(By drawing through one vertex of the upper base a II to one of the 
non-parallel sides, one Z of the figure may be proved a rt. Z, by Ex. 
63, p. 154.) 

92. If similar polygons be described upon the legs of a right triangle 
as homologous sides, the polygon described upon the hypotenuse is 
equivalent to the sum of the polygons described upon the legs. 

(Find, by § 322, the ratio of the area of the polygon described upon 
each leg to the area of the polygon described upon the hypotenuse.} 



93. If j&, F^ (t, and H are the middte points 
of sides AB^ BC\ CD^ and DA^ respectively, of a 
square, prove that lines AG^ BH, CE, and DF 
form a square equivalent to \ABCD. 

(First prove AADG = AABH; then, by § 85, 1, 
Z NKL may be proved a rt. Z. By § 131, each side 
of KLMN may be proved equal to AK. From 

similar A ARK and ABG^ ^.iTmay be proved equal to 




AD 



) 



94. HE is any point in side BC of parallelogram ABCD^ and DE 
be drawn meeting AB produced at F, prove triangles ABE and CEF 
equivalent. 

(A ABE + A CDE<^A CDF.) 

95. If Z> is a point in side AB of triangle ABO, 
find a point E in AC such that triangle ADE shaJI 
be equivalent to one-half triangle ABC, ^ 

{ADEF^ACEF) D 

What restriction is there on the position of D ? 6 




BOOK V. 

96. The area of the ring included between two 
concentric circles is equal to the area of a circle, 
whose diameter is that chord of the outer circle 
which is tangent to the inner. 

Q 

(To prove area of ring = \ irAC .) 

97. An equilateral polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular 
if the number of its sides is odd. (§ 345.) 

(The polygon can be inscribed in a O.) 
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98. An equiangular polygon inscribed in a circle is regular if the 
number of its sides is odd. (§ 345.) 

(The polygon can be proved equilateral.) 

99. If a circle be circumscribed about a right 
triangle, and on each of its legs as a diameter 
a semicircle be described exterior to the triangle, 
the sum of the areas of the crescents thus formed 
is equal to the area of the triangle. (§ 272.) 

(To prove area AECG + area BFGH equal 
to area ABC.) 

100. If the radius of the circle is 1, the side, apothem, and diagonal 
of a regular inscribed pentagon are, respectively, 

I V(10 - 2 \/6), J (1 + V6), and \ \/(10 + 2 V5). 

(In Fig. of Prop. IX., the apothem of a regular inscribed pentagon 
is the distance from O to the foot of a ± from B to 0^4, and its side 
is twice this ±. The diagonal is a leg of a rt. A whose hypotenuse 
is a diameter, and whose other leg is a side of a regular inscribed 
decagon.) 

101. The square of the side of a regular inscribed pentagon, minus 
the square of the side of a regular inscribed decagon, is equal to the 
square of the radius. (Ex. 100, and § 369.) 

102. The sum of the perpendiculars drawn to the sides of a regu- 
lar polygon from any point within the figure is equal to the apothem 
multiplied by the number of sides of the polygon. 

(The Js are the altitudes of A which make up the polygon.) 

103. In a given equilateral triangle to in- 
scribe three equal circles, tangent to each other, 
and each tangent to one, and only one, side of 
the triangle. 

(By § 174, the © touch the Js at the same 
points.) 



104. In a given circle to inscribe three 
equal circles, tangent to each other and to the 
given circle. 




SOLID GEOMETRY. 



Book YI. 



LINES AND PLANES IN SPACE. DIEDRAL 
ANGLES. POLYEDRAL ANGLES. 



394. Def. A plane is said to be detennined by certain 
lines or points when one plane, and only one, can be drawn 
through these lines or points. 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

395. A plane is determined 

I. By a straight line and a point without the line. 

II. By three points not in the same straight line, 

III. By tioo intersecting straight lines. 

IV. By two parallel straight lines. 




I. Given point C without str. line AB. 

To Prove that a plane is determined by AB and C. 

Proof. If any plane MN be drawn through AB, it may 
be revolved about AB as an axis until it contains point C. 

Hence, a plane can be drawn through line AB and point 
C; and it is evident tkat but one such plane can be drawn. 
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II. Given A, B, and C three points not in the same str. 
line. 

To Prove that a plane is determined by A, B, and (7. 

Proof. Draw line AB ; then a plane, and only one, can 
be drawn through line AB and point C 

[A plane is determined by a str. line and a point without the line.] 

(§ 395, I) 

Then, a plane, and only one, can be drawn through A, B, 

and C. 




III. Given AB and BC intersecting str. lines. 

To Prove that a plane is determined by AB and BC. 

Proof. A plane, and only one, can be drawn through 
line AB and point C. 

[A plane is determined by a str. line*and a point without the line. ] 

(§ 395, I) 
And since this plane contains points B and C, it must 

contain line BC. 

[A plane is a surface such that the str. line joining any two of its 
points lies entirely in the surface.] (§ 9) 

Then, a plane, and only one, can be drawn through AB 
and jBC. 




IV. Given lis AB and CD. 

To Prove that a plane is determined by AB and CD. 

Proof. The lis AB and CD lie in the same plane. 

[Two str. lines are said to be || when they lie in the same plane, 
and cannot meet however far they may be produced.] (§ 52) 
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And only one plane can be drawn through AB and point (7. 
[A plane is determined by a str. line and a point without the line.] 

(§ 396, I) 
Then, a plane, and only one, can be drawn through AB 
and CD. 

Prop. II. Theorem. 

396. The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 




Given line AB the intersection of planes MN and PQ, 

To Prove AB a str. line. 

Proof. Draw a str. line between points A and B. 
This str. line lies in plane JOT", and also in plane PQ. 

[A plane is a surface such that the str. line joining any two of its 
points lies entirely in the surface.] (§ 9) 

Then it must be the intersection of planes MN and PQ. 
Hence, the line of intersection AB is a str. line. 

397. Defs. If a straight line meets a plane, the point of 
intersection is called the foot of the line. 

A straight line is said to be perpendicular to a plane when 
it is perpendicular to every straight line drawn in the plane 
through its foot. 

A straight line is said to be parallel to a plane when it 
cannot meet the plane however far they may be produced. 

A straight line which is neither perpendicular nor parallel 
to a plane, is said to be oblique to it. 

Two planes are said to be parallel to each other when they 
cannot meet however far they may be produced. 
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396. Sch. The following is given for convenience of 
reference : 

A perpendicular to a plane is peipendicular to every straight 
line drawn in the plane throuyh its foot. 



Prop. III. Theorem. 

), At a given point in a plane, one perpendicidar to the 
plane can he drawn, and hut one. 





Given point P in plane MN, 

To Prove that a ± can be drawn to MN at P, and but one. 

Proof. At any point A of indefinite str. line AB, draw 
lines AC and AD ± to AB, 

Let RS be the plane determined hj AC and AD, 

Let AE be any other str. line drawn through point A in 
plane RS ; and draw line CD intersecting AC, AE, and AD 
at C, E, and D, respectively. 

Produce BA to B\ making AB = AB, and draw lines BC, 
BE, BD, BC, BE, and B'D. 

In A BCD and BCD, 

CD = CD, 

And since AC and AD are ± to BB' at its middle point, 

BC = BC and BD = BD, 



[If a ± be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the ± is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41, I) 
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.-. ABCD = AB'CIJ. 

[Two A are equal when the three sides of one are equal respectively 
to the three sides of the other.] (§ 69) 

Now revolve A BCD about CD as an axis until it coin- 
cides with A B'CD. 

Then, point B will fall at point B', and line BE will coin- 
cide with line B'E ; that is, BE = B'E. 

Hence, since points A and E are each equally distant from 
B and B', line AE is ± BB\ 

[Two points, each equally distant from the extremities of a str. line, 
determine a ± at its middle point. ] (§ 43) 

But AE is any str. line drawn through A in plane ES, 
Then, AB is J. to every str. line drawn through A in 
plane ES. 
Whence, AB is ± to plane ES. 

[A str. line is said to be ± to a plane when it is ± to every str. line 
drawn in the plane through its foot.] ' (§397) 

Now apply plane ES to plane MN so that point A shall 
fall at point P; and let AB take the position PQ. 
Then, FQ will be ± MN. 
Hence, a ± can be drawn to MN at P 

If possible, let PT be another ± to plane MN at P; and 
let the plane determined by PQ and PT intersect MN in 
line HK 

Then, both PQ and PT are ± ^iT. 

[A ± to a plane is _L to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§398) 

But this is impossible ; for, in plane HKT, only on^ _L can 
be drawn to HK at P. 

[At a given point in a str. line, but one ± to the line can be drawn.] 

(§26) 
Then only one ± can be drawn to MN at P. 

400. Cor. I. A straight line perpendicular to each of two 
straight lines at their point of intersection is perpendicular to 
their plane. 
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401. Cor. n. Since E is any point in plane US, it fol- 
lows that 

If a plane is perpendicular to a straight line at its middle 
point, any point in the plane is equally distant from the ex- 
tremities of the line. 

Prop. IV. Theorem. 

402. All the perpendiculars to a straight line at a given 
point lie in a plane perpendicular to the line. 



Given AC, AD, and AE any three Ja to line AB at A. 

To Prove that they lie in a plane ± to AB. 

Proof. Let MN be the plane determined by AC and AD. 
Then, plane MN is ± AB. 

[A str. line JL to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is JL to their plane.] (§ 400) 

Let the plane determined by AB and AE intersect MN 
in line AE' ; then, AB ± AE'. 

[A JL to a plane is JL to eveiy str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§398) 

But in plane ABE, only one _L can be drawn to AB at A. 

[At a given point in a str. line, but one JL to the line can be drawn.] 

(§26) 

Then, AE' coincides with AE, and AE lies in plane MN. 
But AC, AD, and AE are any three Js to AB at A. 
Therefore, all the Js to AB at A lie in a plane ± AB. 

' 403. Cor. I. TJirough a given point in a straight line, a 
plane can be drawn perpendicular to the line, and but one. 
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404. Cor. n. Through a given point without a straigM 
line, a plane can he drawn perpendicular to the line, and hut 
one. 

Oiven point C without line AB. 

To Prove that a plane can be drawn 
through C J- AB, and but one. 

Proof. Draw line CB ± AB, and 
let BD be any other ± to AB at B, 

Then, the plane determined by BC 
and BD will be a plane drawn through C _L AB. 

[A str. line ± to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is ± to their plane.] (§ 400) 

Again, every plane through C J. AB must intersect the 
plane determined by AB and BO in a line from O ± AB. 

[A _L to a plane is ± to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

But only one ± can be drawn from C to AB. 

[From a given point without a str. line, but one ± can be drawn to 
the line.] (§ 46) 

Then, every plane through C J. AB must contain BO, 
and be ± to AB at B. 

But only one plane can be drawn through B JL AB. 

[Through a given point in a str. line, but one plane can be dravm ± 
to the line.] (§ 403) 

Hence, but one plane can be drawn through ± AB. 

405. Cor. in. (Converse of § 401.) Any point equally 
distant from the extremities of a straight line lies in a plane 
perpendicular to the line at its mid- 
dle point. 

Oiven plane MN ± to line AB at 
its middle point 0, and point D 
equally distant from A and B. 

To Prove that D lies in MN. 

(By § 43, OD±AB] then use § 402.) 
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Note. It follows from §§ 401 and 405 that 

The locus (§ 141) of points in space equally distant from the ex- 
tremities of a straight line is a plane perpendicular to the line at its 
middle point. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

406. If from a point in a perpendicular to a plane, oblique 
lines he drawn to the plane, 

I. Two oblique lines cutting off equal distances from the 
foot of the perpendictdar are equal. 

II. Of two oblique lines cutting off unequal distances from 
the foot of tJie perpendicular, the more remote is the greater. 




1. Oiven line AB ± to plane MN at B, and AC and AD 
oblique lines meeting MN at equal distances from B. 

To Prove AO = AD. 

Proof. Draw lines BO and BD. 

In A ABO and ABD, AB = AB. 

Also, Z ABO = Z ABI). 

[A JL to a plane is ± to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

And by hyp., BO = BD. 

.'. A ABO = A ABD. 

[Two ^ are equal when two sides and the included Z of one are 
equal respectively to two sides and the included Z of the other.] (§ 63) 

.-. AO = AD. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 
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II. Given line AB ± to plane MN at By and AC and AE 
oblique lines from A to MN, AE meeting MN at a greater 
distance from B than AC, 

To Prove AE > AC 

Proof. Draw lines BC and BE. 

On BE take BF = BC, and draw line AF. 

Since AF and AC meet JO/" at equal distances from B, 

AF=:AC 

[If from a point in a ± to a plane, oblique lines be drawn to the 
plane, two oblique lines cutting off equal distances from the foot of 
the ± are equal.] (§ 406, 1) 

But, AB ± BE. 

[A ± to a plane is ± to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§398) 

.-. AE>AF. 

[If oblique lines be drawn from a point to a str. line, of two oblique 
lines cutting off unequal distances from the foot of the J. from the 
point to the line, the more remote is the greater.] (§ 49, II) 

.\ AE > AC 

Prop. VI. Theorem. 

407. (Converse of Prop. V.) If from a point in a perpen- 
dicular to a plane, oblique lines he drawn to the plane, 

I. Two equal oblique lines cut off equal distances from the 
foot of the perpendicular. 

II. Of tivo unequal oblique lines, the greater cuts off the 
greater distance from the foot of the perpendicidar. 

I. Oiven line AB ± to plane MN at B, AC and AD 
equal, oblique lines from A to MN, and lines BC and BD. 
(Fig. of Prop. V.) 

To Prove BC = BD. 

(Prove A ABC and ABD equal.) 

II. Given line AB ± to plane MN at B, and AC and AE 
oblique lines from A to MN, AE being > AC', also, lines 
BC and BE. 
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To Prove BE > BG. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 



Prop. VII. Theorem. 

408. If through the foot of a perpendicular to a plane a 
line he drawn at right angles to any line in the plane, the 
line drawn from its intersection with this line to any point 
in the perpendicular will be perpendicular to the line in the 
plane. 




Oiven line AB ± to plane MN at A, line AE J_ to any 
line CD in MN, and line BE from E to any point B in AB, 

To Prove BE ± CD. 

Proof. On CD take EC = ED. 

Draw lines AC, AD, BC, and BD. 

.-. AC=AD. 

[If a _L be erected at the middle point of a str. line, any point in 
the _L is equally distant from the extremities of the line.] (§ 41, I) 

.-. BC=BD. 

[If from a point in a ± to a plane, oblique lines be drawn to the 
plane, two oblique lines cutting off equal distances from the foot of 
the JL are equal.] (§ 406, I) 

Then since each of the points B and E is equally distant 

from C and D, 

BE ± CD. 

[Two points, each equally distant from the extremities of a str. 
line, determine a ± at its middle point.] (§ 43) 

409. Cor. I. From a given point without a plane, one per- 
pendicular to the plane can he drawn, and hut one. 
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Given point A without pl^ne MN. 

To Prove that a ± can be drawn 
from A to MN, and but one. 

Proof. Let DE be any line in 
plane MN; draw line AlF ± DE, 
line BF in plane MN ± BE, line 
AB ± BF, and line BE, 

Now EF is ± to the plane determined by AF and BF. 

[A str. line ± to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is ± to their plane.] (§ 400) 

Then since BF is drawn through the foot of EF, ± to line 
AB in plane ABF, we have BE _L AB, 

[If through the foot of a ± to a plane a line be drawn at rt. ^ to 
any line in the plane, the line drawn from its intersection with this 
line to any point in the ± will be ± to the line in the plane.] (§ 408) 

Then AB, being ± to BE and BF, is J- to JlfJV. 

[A str. line ± to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is ± to their plane.] (§400) 

If possible, let AC be another ± from A to MN; then 
A ABO will have two rt. A 

[A ± to a plane is JL to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§398) 

But this is impossible. 

Hence, but one ± can be drawn from A to MN. 

410. Cor. n. The perpendicular is the shortest line that 
call be draivn from a point to a plane. 

Given AB the ± from point A to plane MN, and AC any 
other str. line from A to MN (Fig. of § 409.) 

To Prove AB < AC. 

Proof. Draw line BC ; then, AB ± BC, 
[A ± to a plane is _L to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

.-. AB<AC. 

[The ± is the shortest line that can be drawn from a point to a str. 
line.] (§ 46) 
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Note. The distance of a point from a plane signifies the length of 
the perpendicular from the point to the plane. 

Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

411. If two straight lines are parallely a plane drawn 
through one of them, not coinciding with the plane of the 
parallels, is parallel to the other. 
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Oiven line AB II to line CD, and plane MN drawn through 
CDf not coinciding witji the plane of the lU. 

To Prove AB II MN. 

Proof. The lis AB and CD lie in a plane which intersects 
MN in line CD. 

Hence, if AB meets MN, it must be at some point of CD. 
But since AB is II CD, it cannot meet CD (§ 52). 
Then AB and JOT cannot meet, and are II (§ 397). 

Prop. IX. Theorem. 

412. If a straight line is parallel to a plane, the intersec- 
tion of the plane with any plane drawn through the line is 
parallel to the line. 

M IB 




Oiven line AB II to plane MN; and line CD the intersec- 
tion of MN with any plane AD drawn through AB. 

To Prove AB II CD. 

(AB and CD lie in the same plane, and cannot meet.) 
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413. Cor. If a line and a plane are parallel, a parallel to 
the line through any point of the plane lies in the plane. 

Oiven line AB II to plane MN-, and line CD through any 
point C of MN II to AB. (Fig. of Prop. IX.) 

To Prove that CD lies in MN. 

Proof. The plane determined by line AB and point C 
intersects MN in a line II to AB. 

[If a str. line is || to a plane, the intersection of the plane with any 
plane drawn through the line is || to the line.] (§ 412) 

But through C, only one II can be drawn to j\B, 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point || to a given 
str. line.] (§ 63) 

Whence, CD lies in MN 

Prop. X. Theorem. 

414. If two parallel planes are cat by a third plane, the 
intersections are parallel. 



Oiven II planes MN and PQ cut by plane AD in lines AB 
and CD, respectively. 

To Prove AB II CD. 

{AB and CD lie in the same plane, and cannot meet.) 

415. Cor. . Parallel lines included between parallel planes 
are equal. 

Given AC and BD II lines included betvp-een II planes MN 
and PQ. (Fig. of Prop. X.) 

(Prove AC = BDhYn 414 and 107.) 
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Prop. XI. Theorem. 

416. Through any given straight line, a plane can he drawn 
parallel to any other straight line. 




Given lines AB and CD, 

To Prove that a plane can be drawn through CD II AB, 

(Draw line CE\\AB\ then use § 411.) 

Note. If AB is II CD, an indefinitely great number of planes can 
be drawn through CD \\ AB (§411) ; otherwise, but one such plane 
can be drawn, for every plane drawn through CD \\ AB must contain 
CE (§ 413), and but one plane can be drawn through CD and CE. 



Prop. XII. Theorem. 

417. Through a given point a plane can he drawn parallel 
to any two straight lines in space. 
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Oiven point A and lines BC and DE. 
To Prove that a plane can be drawn through A II to BC 
and DE, 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 411.) 

Note. If BC and DE are ||, an indefinitely great number of planes 
can be drawn through A \\ to BC and DE (§ 411) ; otherwise, but one 
such plane can be drawn. 
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Prop. XIII. Theorem. 
418. Two perpendiculars to the same plane are parallel. 




Oiven lines AB and CD ± to plane MN at B and D, respec- 
tively. 

To Prove AB II CD. 

Proof. Let A be any point of AB, and draw line AD. 
Also, di-aw line BD, and line DF in plane MN 1. BD. 

.'. CD±DF. 

[A ± to a plane is ± to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

Also, AD ± DF. 

[If through the foot of a ± to a plane a line be dravm at rt. ^ to 
any line in the plane, the line drawn from its intersection with this 
line to any point in the J. will be JL to the line in the plane.] (§ 408) 

Then, CD, AD, and BD, being _L to DF at D, lie in the 

same plane. 

[All the ^ to a str. line at a given point lie in a plane JL to the 
line.] (§ 402) 

Then, since points A and B lie in the plane of the lines 

AD, BD, and CD, AB lies in this plane. 

[A plane is a surface such that the str. line joining any two of its 
points lies entirely in the surface.] (§ ®) 

That is, AB and CD lie in the same plane. 
Again, AB and CD are ± BD. 

[A ± to a plane is _L to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

.-. AB II CD. 

[Two Js to the same str. line are I|.] (§ 54) 
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"419. Cor. I. If one of two parallel lines is perpendicular 
to a plane, the other is also perpendicular to the plane, 

Oiven lines AB and CD II, and A c 

AB ± to plane MN. 

To Prove CD ± MN. 

Proof. A J- from C to MN will x b 
be WAB, 

[Two _k to the same plane are ||.] (§ 418) 

But through (7, only one II can be drawn to AB. 

[But one str. line can be drawn through a given point II to a given 
str. line.] (§ 63) 

.-. CD±MN 

420. Cor. n. If each of two straight lines is parallel to a 
third straight line, they are parallel to 
each other. 

Given lines AB and CD II line EF. 

To Prove AB II CD. 

(Draw plane MN ± EF, and prove 
AB II CZ> by §§ 418 and 419.) 




Prop. XIV. Theorem. 

.. Two planes perpendicular to the same straight line 
are parallel. 

My 




B 





Given planes MN and PQ ± to line AB. 

To Prove MN II FQ. 

(Prove as in § 54 ; by § 404, but one plane can be drawn 
through a given point ± to a given str. line.) 
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Prop. XV. Theorem. 

L If each of two intersecting lines is parallel to a plane, 
their plane is parallel to the given plane. 




Oiven lines AB and AC, in plane MN, II to plane FQ, 

To Prove MN II PQ. 

Proof. Draw line AD ± PQ, and lines DE and DF II to 
AB and AC, respectively; then DE and DF lie in plane PQ, 

[If a line and a plane are II, a || to the line through any point of the 
plane lies in the plane.] (§ 413) 

Whence, AD is ± to DE and DF. 

[A _L to a plane is JL to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§398) 

Therefore, AD is ± to AB and AC 

[A str. line ± to one of two lis is ± to the other. ] (§ 66) 

.-. AD1.MN. 

[A str. line ± to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is ± to their plane.] (§ 400) 

.-. MNWPQ. 

[Two planes ± to the same str. line are ||.] (§ 421) 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the locus (§ 141) of the perpendiculars to a given 
straight line at a given point ? 

2. What is the locus of points in space equally distant from the 
circumference of a given circle ? 

3. A line parallel to a plane is everywhere equally distant from it. 

(Fig. of Prop. IX. Draw lines AC and BD±MN. To prove 
AC=BD.) 
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Pbop. XVI. Theorem. 

423. A straight line perpendicular to one of two parallel 
planes is perpendicular to the other also. 




Oiven MN and FQ II planes, and line AD ± FQ. 
To Prove AD±MN. 

Proof. Pass two planes through AD, intersecting MN 
in lines AB and AO, and FQ in lines DE and DF, 
respectively. 

Then, AB II DE, and AC II DF, 

[If two II planes are cut by a third plane, the intersections are ||.] 

(§414) 
But AD is ± to DE and DF. 

[A ± to a plane is ± to every str. line drawn in the plane through 
its foot.] (§ 398) 

Whence, AD is ± to AB and AC. 

[A str. line J. to one of two lis is ± to the other.] (§ 66) 

.-. AD1.MN. 

[A str. line ± to each of two str. lines at their point of intersection 
is _L to their plane.] (§ 400) 

424. Cor. I. Two parallel planes are everywhere equally 
distant. (Note, p. 244.) 
Given MN and FQ II planes. (Fig. of Prop. XVI.) 
To Prove MN and FQ everywhere equally distant. 

Proof. All lines which are _L to both planes are II. 

[Two Js to the same plane are ||.] (§ 418) 

Therefore, these lines are all equal. 

[II lines included between II planes are equal.] (§ 416) 
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425. Cor. n. Through a given point a plane can he drawn 
parallel to a given plane, and hut one. 

Given point A and plane PQ, 

To Prove that a plane can be drawn 
through A II PQ, and but one. 

Proof. Draw line AB ± PQ. 

Through A pass plane MN 1. AB. 

Then MN will be II PQ. 

[Two planes JL to the same str. line are ||.] (§ 421) 

If another plane could be drawn through A II PQ, it would 
be ± AB. 

[A str. line JL to one of two || planes is _L to the other also.] (§ 423) 
It would then coincide with MN. 

[Through a given point in a str. line, but one plane can be drawn 
± to the line.] (§403) 

Then but one plane can be drawn through A II PQ. 

EXERCISES. 

4. What is the locus of points in space equally distant from the 
vertices of a given triangle ? 

5. What is the locus of points in space equally distant from a 
given plane ? 

6. What is the locus of points in space equally distant from two 
parallel planes ? 

is parallel to their intersection. 

(Pass a plane through AB II PB ; then use § 412.) 



s 

8. If two planes are parallel to a third plane, they are parallel to 

each other. (§§ 423, 421.) 

9. Line AB is perpendicular to plane MN at A. A line is drawn 
from A meeting any line CD of plane 3/ zY at E. If line BE is per- 
pendicular to (7Z>, prove AE perpendicular to CD. 

(Fig. of Prop. VII.) 
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Prop. XVII. Theorem. 

426. If two angles not in the same plane have their sides 
parallel and extending in the same direction^ they are equal, 
and their planes are parallel. 




Given A BAC and B'A'C in planes MN and PQ, respec- 
tively, with AB and AC II respectively to A'B' and A'C, and 
extending in the same direction. 

To Prove Z BAC = Z B'A'C, and MN II PQ. 

Proof. Lay off AB = A'B' and AC = A'C\ and draw 

lines AA\ BB\ CG\ BC, and B'C, 

Then since AB is equal and II to A'B', ABB' A' is a O. 

[If two sides of a quadrilateral are equal and ||, the figure Is a CJ.^ 

(§ 110) 
Whence, AA' is equal and II to BB'. 

[The opposite sides of a O are equal.] (§ 106, I) 

Similarly, ACCA' is a O, and A A' is equal and II to (7(7'. 
Then, BB' is equal and II to CC 

[If each of- two str. lines is II to a third str. line, they are || to each 
other.] (§ 420) 

Whence, BB'C'C is a O, and BC = B'C. 

.-. AABC=AA'B'C'. 

[Two /li are equal when the three sides of one are equal respectively 
to the three sides of the other.] (§69) 

.-. Z BAC =Z B'A'C. 

[In equal figures, the homologous parts are equal.] (§ 66) 

Again, lines AB and AC are II to plane PQ. 

[If two str. lines are II, a plane drawn through one of them, not 
coinciding with the plane of the ||s, is || to the other.] (§ 411) 
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.-. MN II PQ. 

[If each of two intersecting lines is |j to a plane, their plane is || to 
the given plane.] (§422) 

Prop. XVIII. Theorem. 

427. If two straight lines are cut by three parallel planesy 
the corresponding segments are proportional. 



Oiven II planes MN^ PQ, and RS intersecting lines AC 
and AO^ in points A, B, C, and A\ B\ C\ respectively. 

To Prove — = ^^. 

EC B'C 

Proof. Draw line AC-, and through AC and AC pass a 
plane intersecting PQ and RS in lines BD and CC\ respec- 
tively. 

.-. BD II CC. 

[If two II planes are cut by a third plane, the intersections are ||.] 

(§ 414) 
AB AD /. V 

•• BG^DO' ^^^ 

[A II to one side of a A divides the other two sides proportionally.] 

(§244) 

In like manner, ^ = ^^'. (2) 

' DC B'C ^ ^ 

From (1) and (2), |f = |f- 

[Things which are equal to the same thing, are equal to each other.] 

(Ax. 1) 
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DIBDRAL ANGLES. 
DEFINITIONS. 






A diedral angle is the amount of divergence of two 
planes which meet in a straight line. 

The line of intersection of the planes is 
called the edge of the diedral angle, and the 
planes are called its faces. 

Thus, in the diedral angle between planes 
BD and BF, BE is the edge, and BD and BF 
the faces. 

A diedral angle may be designated by two letters on its 
edge ; or, if several diedral angles have a common edge, by 
four letters, one in each face and two on the edge, the 
letters on the edge being named between the other two. 

Thus, we may read the above diedral angle BE, or ABEC. 

Two diedral angles are said to be adjacent 
when they have the same edge, and a common 
face between them ; as, ABEC and CBED. 

Two diedral angles are said to be vertical 
when the faces of one are the extensions of 
the faces of the other. 

429. A plane angle of a diedral angle is the angle be- 
tween two straight lines drawn one in each 
face, perpendicular to the edge at the same D 
point. ^ 

Thus, if lines AB and AC he drawn in faces 
DE and DF, respectively, of diedral angle ^'. 
DG, perpendicular to DG at A, Z BAC is a g 
plane angle of the diedral angle. 

430. Let BAC and B'A'C (Fig. of § 429) be plane A of 
diedral Z DG ; then, AB II A'B and AC II A'C. (§ 54) 

.-. Z BAC = Z B'A'C. (§ 426) 

That is, all plane angles of a diedral angle are equal. 
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431. A plane perpendicular to the edge of a diedral angle 
intersects the faces in lines perpendicular to the edge 
(§ 398) ; hence, a plane perpendicular to the edge of a diedral 
angle intersects the faces in lines which include the plane angle 
of the diedral angle (§ 429). 

432. Two diedral angles are equal when their faces may 
be made to coincide. 



Prop. XIX. Theorem. 
1. Two diedral angles are equal if their plane angles are 



equal. 





D'< 



Given ABC and AB'O plane A of diedral ABD and 
J5'Z>', respectively, and AABC = AA'B^C\ 

To Prove diedral ZBD== diedral Z B'D'. 

Proof. Apply diedral Z B'D' to BD in such a way that 
A'B' shall coincide with AB, and B'C with BC, 

Now BD and B'D' are ± to the planes of A ABC and 
A'B' a, respectively. (§ 400) 

Whence, B'D' will coincide with BD. (§ 399) 

Then, A'D' will coincide with AD, and CD' with CD, 

(§ 395, III) 

Hence, B'D' and BD are equal. (§ 432) 

434. Cor. I. (Converse of Prop. XIX.) If two diedral 
angles are equal, their plane angles are equal, (Fig. of 
Prop. XIX.) 

(Apply B'D' to BD so that face A'D' shall coincide with 
AD, and CD' with CD, point B' falling at B.) 
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435. Cor. n. If two planes intersect, the vertical diedrcd 
angles are equal. 

For their plane angles are equal. (§ 40) 

436. Defs. If a plane meets another plane in such a way 
as to make the adjacent diedral angles equal, each is called a 
right diedral angle, and the planes are said to be perpendicu- 
lar to each other. 

Thus, if plane PQ be drawn meeting 
plane MN in such a way as to make 
diedral A PRQM and PRQN equal, 
each of these is a right diedral Z, and 
MN and PQ are ± to each other. 

Prop. XX. Theorem. 

437. Through a given line in a plane, a plane can he 
drawn perpendicular to the given plane, and hut one. 




(Prove as in § 25.) 




Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

438. If two planes are perpendicular to each other, a 
straight line drawn in one of them perpendicular to their 
intersection is perpendicular to the other. 
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Oiven planes PQ and MN _L, intersecting in line QR, and 
line AB in plane FQ ± QR. 

To Prove AB ± MN. 

Proof. Draw line OBG in plane MN A^ QR, 

Then, ABC and ABC are plane A of diedral .4 Pi2QiV 
and FRQM, respectively. (§ 429) 

Now, if two planes are ± to each other, the adj. diedral 
A are equal (§ 436). 

That is, diedral Z PRQN= diedral Z PRQM. 

. •. Z ^5(7 = Z ABC '. (§ 434) 

Whence, Z ^B(7 is a rt. Z. (§ 24) 

Then AB, being J. to BC and ^Q at 5, is J. MN. (§ 400) 

439. Cor. I. If two planes are perpendicular to each other, 
a perpendicular to one of them at any point of their intersec- 
tion lies in the other. 

Given planes PQ and MN _L, intersecting in line QR, 
and line AB drawn from any point B of QR J_ MN. 
(Fig. of Prop. XXI.) 

To Prove that AB lies in PQ. 

Proof. If a line be drawn in PQ from point B ± QR, it 
will be ± MN. (§ 438) 

But from point B but one ± can be drawn to MN. (§ 399) 
Therefore, AB lies in PQ. 

440. Cor. n. If two planes are perpendicular to each 
other, a perpendicular to one of them from any point of the 
other lies in the other. 

Given planes PQ and MN ±, intersecting in line QR, and 
line AB drawn from any point A of PQ _L MN (Fig. of 
Prop. XXI.) 

To Prove that AB lies in PQ. 
(The proof is left to the pupil.) 
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Prop. XXII. Throrem. 

44L If a straight line is perpendicular to a fAane, everj 
plane drawn through Ike line is perpendicular to the plane. 





A 

/ 


/ 


P 
R 


n./ 




/ / 


/ 


/' 


y' 



Given line AB ± plane MN, and PQ any plane drawn 
through AB. 

To Prove PQ J. MN. 

Proof. Let line QB be the intersection of PQ and MN, 

and draw line C'BC in plane MN X Qfl. 

We have AB \. BQ. (§ 398) 

Then, A ABC and ABC are plane A of diedral A PRQN 

and PRQM, respectively. (§ 429) 

But A ABC and ABC are rt. A (§ 398) 

.-. Z ^BC = Z ^BC". (§ 26) 

.-. diedral Z /•fle^= diedral Z PRQM. (i 433) 

.-. PQ±MN. (§436) 

Prop. XXIII. Theorem. 

442. A plane perpendicular to each of two iitteraeding 
■planes is perpendicular to their intersection. 
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Oiven planes PQ and RS ± to plane JOT, and intersect- 
ing in line AB, 

To Prove AB ± MK 

(By § 439, a ± to MN at B lies in both PQ and RS.) 



Prop. XXIV. Theorem. 

443. Every point in the bisecting plane of a diedral angle 
is equally distant from its faces. 




Given P any point in bisecting plane BE of diedral 
Z ABDCy and lines PM and PJST ± to AD and CD, respec- 
tively. 

To Prove PM = PN, 

Proof. Let the plane determined by PM and PN inter- 
sect planes AD, BE, and CD in lines FM, FP, and FN, 
respectively. 
Plane PMFN is J. to planes ^2> and CD, (§ 441) 

Then, plane PMFN is ± J52>. (§ 442) 

Whence, PjPJf and PFN are plane /4 of diedral A ABDE 
and (7^Z>^, respectively. (§ 43i) 

.-. Z PFM= Z PFN (§ 434) 
In A PFM and PFiV; PF= PF, 
And, Z Pi^Jf = Z PFJV. 

Also, ^ PMF and PiVP are rt. A, (§ 398) 

.-. A PFM = A PFN, (§ 70) 

.-. PM=PN (?) 
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444. Cor. I. (Converse of Prop. XXIV.) Any point 
which is loithin a diedral angle, and equally distant from its 
fojces, lies in the bisecting plane of the diedral angle. 

Given point P within diedral Z.ABDC, equally distant 
from AD and CD, and plane BE determined by BD and P. 
(Fig. of Prop. XXIV.) 

To Prove that BE bisects diedral Z ABDO. 
(Prove A PFM and PFN equal ; then Z PFM = Z PFN, 
and the theorem follows by § 433.) 

445. Cor. II. It follows from §§ 443 and 444 that 

Tlie locus of points in space equally distant from the faces 
of a diedral angle is the plane bisecting the diedral angle. 

Prop. XXV. Theorem. 

446. Through a given straight line imthout a plane, a plane 
can be drawn perpendicular to the given plane, and but one. 




Given line AJB without plane MN, 

To Prove that a plane can be drawn through ABA^MN, 
and but one. 

Proof. Draw line ACA^MN, and let AD be the plane 
determined by AB and AC; then, AD1.MN. (§ 441) 

If more than one plane could be drawn through AB A. MN, 
their common intersection, AB, would be ± MN. (§ 442) 

Hence, but one plane can be drawn through ABA.MN, 
unless AB is ± MN, 

Note. If line AB is _L MN^ an indefinitely great number of planes 
can be drawn througli AB ± MN (§ 440 . 
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447. Defs. TJie projection of a point on a plane is the foot 
of the perpendicular drawn from the point to the plane. 

The projection of a line on a plane is the line which con- 
tains the projections of all its points. 

448. Cor. The projection of a straight line on a plane is 
a straight line. 

Oiven line CD the projection (§ 447) of str. line AB on 
plane MJST. (Fig. of Prop. XXV.) 

To Prove CD a str. line. 
Proof. Draw a plane through AB1.MN. 
The Js to MN from all points of AJB will lie in this 
plane. (§ 440) 

Therefore, CD is a str. line. (§ 396) 

Prop. XXVI. Theorem. 

449. The angle between a straight line and its projection 
on a plane is the least angle which it makes with any line 
drawn in the plane through its foot. . 



JS 

Given line BC the j)rojection of line AB on plane MN^ 
and BD any other line drawn through B in MN. 

To Prove Z ABC < Z ABD. 

Proof. Lay off BD = BC, and draw lines AC and AD. 

In A ABC and ABD, AB = AB. 

And by hyp., BC = BD. 

Also, AC < AD. (§ 410) 

.-. ZABC<ZABD. (§92) 

Note. Z ABC is called the angle between line AB and plane MN. 
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Prop. XXVII. Theorem. 

460. Two straight lines, not in the same plane, have one 
common perpendicular, and hut one; and this line is the 
shortest line that can he drawn hetween them. 




Given lines jiB and CD, not in the same plane. 

To Prove that one common ± to AB and CD can be 
drawn, and but one ; and that this line is the shortest line 
that can be drawn between AB and CD, 

Proof. Through CD draw plane MN II AB. (§ 416) 

Through AB draw plane AH ± MN, and produce their 
intersection to meet CD at G. (§ 446) 

Draw line AG in plane AH ± GH; then, AG ± MX. 

(§ 438) 
.-. AG±CD. (§ 398) 

Also, GH II AB. (§ 412) 

.-. AG±AB. (§56) 

Then, AG is a common ± to AB and CD. 

If possible, let EKhe another common ± to AB and CD, 

and draw line EF II AB, and line KL in plane AH ± GH. 
Then, EF lies in plane MN. (§ 413) 

Also, EK is ± to ED and ^i^. (§ 56) 

Whence, EK is J. MN. (?) 

But ^Z is also J. Jl/iV. (§ 438) 

We should then have two Js from K to MN, which is 

impossible. (§ 409) 

Hence, but one common ± can be drawn to AB and CD. 
Again, EK > KL. (§ 410) 
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/. EK>AG. (§ 80) 

Hence, AG is the shortest Hue between AB and CD, 



Prop. XXVIII. Theorem. 

'451. Two diedral angles are to each other as their plane 
angles. 

Case I. When the plane angles are commensurable. 



D 




'^-■^l 







^ 



A 
E 







Given ABO and A'B'C, plane A of diedral A ABDC and 
A'B'D'C\ respectively, and commensurable. 



To Prove 



ABDO Z ABC 



A'B'D'C' AA'B'C 



Proof. Let Z ABE be a common measure of A ABC and 
A'B'C'i and suppose it to be contained 4 times in ZABC 
and3timesinZ^'J5'(7'. 

ZABC ^4 
" ZA'B'O 3 



(1) 



Passing planes through edges BD and B'D', and the 
several lines of division of A ABC and A'B'C\ respectively, 
diedral Z ABDC will be divided into 4 parts, and diedral 
Z A'B'D'C into 3 parts, all of which parts are equal. (§ 433) 

ABDC 4 ,2^ 



A'B'D'C 3 

From (1) and (2),-^^^ = ^^^ 
^^ ^ ^' A'B'D'C ZA'B'C 



(?) 
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Case n. When the ^^/a^ie angles are incommensurable. 




Given ABO and A'B'C plane A of diedral A ABDC and 
A'B'D'C^ respectively, and incommensurable. 

ABDC ZABC 



To Prove 



A'B'D'C ZA'B'C^ 



Proof. Let Z ABC be divided into any number of equal 
parts, and let one of these parts be applied to Z A'B^O as a 
unit of measure. 

Since A ABC and A'B'C are incommensurable, a certain 
number of the parts will extend from A'B' to B'E, leaving 
a remainder ZEB'C < one of the equal parts. 

Pass a plane through B'D' and JB'£J; then since the plane 
A of diedral AA'B'D'E and ABDC are commensurable, 

ABDC_ ^ ZABC^ (g 45^ C^^ J 
A'B'D'E ZA'B'E ^^ ' ^ 

Now let the number of subdivisions of Z ABC be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Then the unit of measure will be indefinitely diminished, 
and the remainder Z EB'C will approach the limit 0. 

Then '^^R^_ will approach the limit ^^^^ 



and 



A'B'D'E 
ZABC 



will approach the limit 



A'B'D'O 
ZABC 



ZA'B'E " "" ZA'B'O 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (§ 188) 

ABDC ^ ZABC 
' ' A'B'D'C Z A'B'C' 
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Note. It follows from § 451 that the plane angle may be taken as 
the measure of the diedral angle ; thus, if the plane angle contains n 
degrees, the diedral angle may be regarded as being of n degrees. 

EXERCISES. 

10. A straight line and a plane perpendicular to the same straight 
line are parallel. 

(Fig. of Prop. IX. Let plane determined by ^B and AC inter- 
sect MN in CD.) 

11. If two planes are parallel, a line parallel to one of them through 
any point of the other lies in the other. 

(Fig. of Prop. X. Given planes MN and PQ II, and AB through 
any point A of MN II PQ. Prove that AB lies in MN by § 413. ) 

P 



12. If a straight line is parallel to a plane, 
any plane perpendicular to the line is perpendicu- 
lar to the plane. 

(Draw line CD ± QB, and prove it _L MN) 




13. If two parallels meet a plane, they make 
equal angles with it. 

(Given AB \\ CD ; to prove AABA^ =ZCDC'.) 



14. If a straight line intersects two parallel planes, it makes equal 
angles with them. 



15. The angle between perpendiculars to the 
faces of a diedral angle from any point within 
the angle is the supplement of its plane angle. 

(Prove ZB DC the plane Z of diedral ZPQBS.) 



16. If each of two intersecting planes be cut 
by two parallel planes, not parallel to their inter- 
section, their intersections with the parallel j^ 
planes include equal angles. 

(To prove ZABC=Z DEF.) 
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POLYBDRAL ANGLES. 
DEFINITIONS. 

452. A polyedral angle is a figure composed of three or 
more triangles, called /ttce«, having for their 

bases the sides of a i)olygon, and for their 
common vertex a point without its plane ; 
as 0-ABOD. 

The common vertex, 0, is called the ver- 
tex of the polyedral angle, and the polygon, 
ABCD, the base ; the vertical angles of the 
triangles, AOB^ BOG, etc., are called the 
face angles^ and their sides, OA, OB, etc., the edges. 

Note. The polyedral angle is not regarded as limited by the base ; 
thus, the face AOB is understood to mean the indefinite plane between 
the edges OA and OB produced indefinitely. 

A triedral angle is a polyedral angle of three faces. 

Two polyedral angles are called vertical when the edges 
of one are the prolongations of the edges of the other. 

453. A polyedral angle is called convex when its base is 
a convex polygon (§ 121). 

454. Two polyedral angles are equal when they can be 
applied to each other so that their faces shall coincide. 

455. Two polyedral angles are said to be symmetrical 
when the face and diedral 

angles of one are equal respec- a a^ 

tively to the homologous face /I \ / V\ 

and diedral angles of the other, / / \ / \ \ 

if the equal parts occur in the A^—l—-^o CA^^-A--~>ui' 
reverse order. jb^ ^b^ 

Thus, if face A AOB, BOO, 
and CO A are equal respectively to face AA'O'B^, B'O'C'y 
and aOA', and diedral A OA, OB, and 00 to diedral 
A O'A', O'B', and O'C, triedral A 0-ABC and O'-A'B'O 
are symmetrical. 



\ 
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It is evident that, in general, two symmetrical polyedral 
angles cannot be placed so that their faces shall coincide. 



Prop. XXIX. Theorem. 
456. Two vertical polyedral angles are symmetrical. 




Given 0-ABC and O-^A'B'O (Fig. 1) vertical triedral A. 
To Prove 0-ABC and 0-AB'O symmetrical. 

Proof. Face A AOB, BOO, etc., are equal, respectively, 
to face A A' OB', B'OC, etc. (§ 40) 

Again, diedral A OA and OA' are vertical; for AOB and 
A' OB' are portions of the same plane, as also are AOC and 
A'OC; in like manner, diedral A OB and OB' are vertical; 
etc. 

Then, diedral A OA, OB, etc., are equal, respectively, to 
diedral A OA', OB', etc. (§ 435) 

But the equal parts of the triedral A occur in the reverse 
order; as may be seen by conceiving O-A'B'C moved II to 
itself to the right, and then revolved, as shown in Fig. 2, 
about an axis passing through 0, until face OA'C comes 
into the same plane as before ; edge OB' being on this side 
of, instead of beyond, plane OA'C 

Hence, 0-ABC and O-A'B'C are symmetrical (§ 455). 

In like manner, the theorem may be proved for any two 
polyedral A. 
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:. 17. If two parallel planes are cut by a third plane, the al- 
ternate-interior diedral angles are e<iual. 

(Prove the plane A of the alt. -int. diedral A equal.) 

Prop. XXX. Theorem. 

467. The sum of any two face angles of a triedral angle is 
greater than the third. 

Note. The theorem requires proof only in the case where the third 
face angle is greater than either of the others. 




Given in triedral Z 0-ABC, 

face /.AOC> face /.AOB or face Z BOC. 

To Prove Z AOB -f Z BOC >ZAOa 

Proof. In face AOO draw line OD equal to OB, making 
ZAOD= Z AOB', and through B and D pass a plane cut- 
ting the faces of the triedral Z in lines AB, BC, and CA, 
respectively. 

In A AOB and AOD, OA = OA. 

And by cons., OB = OD, 

and Z AOB = Z AOB. 

.-. AAOB = AAOD. (?) 

.'. AB=: AD. (?) 

Now, AB -{- BC > AD -}- DC. (Ax. 4) 

Or, since AB = AD, BC > DC. 

Then, in A BOC and COD, OC = OC 
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Also, OB = OD, and BG > DC, 

.'. ZBOC>ZCOD. (§91) 

Adding ZAOB to the first member of this inequality, 
and its equal Z ADD to the second member, we have 

Z AOB -f Z BOO > Z ADD -f Z COD. 

.-. Z AOB -}- Z BOC > Z AOC 

Prop. XXXI. Theorem. 

458. The sum of the face angles of any convex polyedral 
angle is less than four right angles. 



o 




A B 

Given 0-ABCDE a convex polyedral Z. 

To Prove Z AOB -f Z BOC 4- etc. < 4 rt. A. 

Proof. Let ABODE be the base of the polyedral Z. 
Let 0' be any point within polygon ABODE, and draw 
lines O'A, O'B, O'C, O'D, and O'E. 
Then, in triedral Z A-EOB, 

Z OAE -f Z OAB > Z O'AE + Z O'AB. (§ 457) 

Also, Z OB A 4- Z OBC> Z O'B A + Z 0'BC\ etc. 

Adding these inequalities, we have the sum of the base A 
of the A whose common vertex is > the sum of the base 
A of the A whose common vertex is 0'. 

But the sum of all the A of the A whose common vertex 
is is equal to the sum of all the A of the A whose com- 
mon vertex is 0'. (§ 84) 

Hence, the sum of the zi at is < the sum of the A at 0'. 

Then, the sum of the ^ at is < 4 rt. A. (§ 35) 
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Prop. XXXII. Theorem. 

469. If two triedral angles have the face angles of one 
equal respectively to the fojce angles of the other, their homolo- 
gous diedral angles are equal. 

O' o* 




->C A' 




Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 




C'C\- 



Given, in triedral A 0-ABC and O'^A'B'C, 

ZAOB = ZA'0'B', ZBOC=ZB'0'C, 
and ZCOA = ZC'0'A'. 
To Prove diedral ZOA = diedral Z O'A'. 

Proof. Lay off OA, OB, 00, O'A', O'B', and O'C all 
equal, and draw lines AB, BC, CA, A'B', B'C, and C'A', 

.-. A OAB = A O'A'B'. (§ 63) 

.-. AB = A'B', (§ 66) 
Similarly, BC^B'C and CA = OA!. 

. •. A ABC =AA'B' a. (§ 69) 

.-. ZEAF=ZE'A'F'. (?) 

On OA and O'A' take AD = A'D'. 

Draw line DE in face OAB± OA. 

Since A OAB is isosceles, Z OAB is acute, and hence DE 
will meet AB ; let it meet AB at E. 

Also, draw line DF in face OAC± OA, meeting AC at F; 
and lines D'E' and D'F in faces O'A'B' and 0'A'C'±0'A', 
meeting A'B' and A'C at E' and F, respectively. 

Draw lines EF and E'F. 

Then, in rt. A ADE and A' D'E', 

AD = A'D'. 
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And since A GAB = A O'A'B', 

Z DAE = Z D'A'E'. (?) 

.-. A ADE = A A'D'E^. (§ 89) 

.-. AE = A'E', and BE = D'E\ (?) 

Similarly, AF = A'F', and DF = B'F', 
Then, in A AEF and A'E'F', 

AE = AE\ AF= A'F, and Z EAF= Z E'A'F, 

.-. AAEF=AA'E'F, (?) 

.-. EF=E'F\ (?) 

Then, in A DEF and D'J^J'i^, 

Z)^ = D'E\ DF= D'F\ and ^2?^= E^F". 

. •. A D^i^ = A UE'F, (?) 

.-. ZEDF=ZE'D'F. (?) 

But, ^Di?' and E'D'F are the plane zi of diedral A OA 

and O'A', respectively. (§ 429) 

.-. diedral ZOA = diedral Z O'A', (§ 433) 

Note. The above proof holds for Fig. 3 as well as for Fig. 2 ; in 
Figs. 1 and 2, the equal parts occur in the same order, and in Figs. 1 
and 3 in the reverse order. 

460. Cor. If two triedral angles have the face angles of one 
equal respectively to the face angles of the other, 

1. They are equal if the equal parts occur in the same order. 

For if triedral Z O'-A'B'C (Fig. 2) be applied to O^ABC 
so that diedral A O'A' and OA coincide, point 0' falling 
at 0, then since Z A'O'C = Z AGO, and Z AO'B' =Z AOB, 
O'B^ will coincide with OB, and 0'(7 with 00. 

2. They are symmetrical if the equal parts occur in the 
reverse order. 

EXERCISES. 

18. \i BC is the projection of line AB upon 
plane 3/iV, and BD and BE be drawn in the plane 
making /.CBD=Z. CBE, prove /.ABD=/.ABE. 

(Lay off BD = BE, and draw lines AD, AE, 
CD, and CE. Prove ^ABD and ABE equal.) 
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19. If a plane be drawn through a diagonal 
of a parallelogram, the perpendiculars to it from 
the extremities of the other diagonal are equal. 

(Given plane EF through diagonal AC oi 
OABCD ; to prove BG = DU. Prove rt. ^BGO ^' 
and DHO equal. ) 

20. Two triedral angles are equal when a face angle and the ad- 
jacent diedral angles of one are equal respectively to a face angle and 
the adjacent diedral angles of the other, and similarly placed. 

21. D is any point in perpendicular AF from ^ H 
A to side BC of triangle ABC. If line DE be 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of ABC, and 
line GH through E parallel to BC, prove line 
AE perpendicular to GH. 

(Prove BC _L to plane AED by § 438.) 

22. A is any point in face EG of diedral Z DEFG. 
If JIC be drawn perpendicular to edge EF, and AB 
perpendicular to face DF, prove the plane deter- 
mined hy AC and BC perpendicular to EF. (Ex. 
9.) 

23. From any point E within diedral /. CABD, 
EF and EG are drawn perpendicular to faces ABC 
and ABDj respectively, and GH perpendicular to 
face ABC at H Prove FH perpendicular to AB. 

(Prove that FH lies in the plane of EF and EG.) 



24. The three planes bisecting the diedral 
angles of a triedral angle meet in a common 
straight line. 

(Let planes OAD and QBE intersect in line A 
OG. Prove G in plane OCF hy ^ 444.) 



25. Any point in the plane passing through the bisector of an 
angle, perpendicular to its plane, is equally distant from the sides 
of the angle. 

26. Any face angle of a polyedral angle is less than the sum of 
the remaining face angles. 

(Divide the polyedral Z into triedral A by passing planes through 
any lateral edge.) 





Book YII. 

POLYBDRONS. 
DEFINITIONS. 

461. Apolyedron is a solid bounded by polygons. 

The bounding polygons are called the faces of the polye- 
dron; their sides are called the edges, and their vertices 
the vertices. 

A diagonal of a polyedron is a straight line joining any 
two vertices not in the same face. 

462. The least number of planes which can form a polye- 
dral angle is three. 

Whence, the least number of polygons which can bound 
a polyedron is four. 

A polyedron of four faces is called a tetraedron; of six 
faces, a hexaedron; of eight faces, an octaedron; of twelve 
faces, a dodecaedron; of twenty faces, Bn.icosaedron, 

463. A polyedron is called convex when the section made 
by any plane is a convex polygon (§ 121). 

All polyedrons considered hereafter will be understood to 
be convex. 

464. The volume of a solid is its ratio to another solid, 
called the ^mit of volume, adopted arbitrarily as the unit of 
measure (§ 180). 

The usual unit of volume is a cube (§ 474) whose edge is 
some linear unit; for example, a cubic inch or a cubic foot, 

465. Two solids are said to be equivalent when their vol- 
umes are equal. 
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PRISMS AND PARALLBLOPIPBDS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

466. A prism is a polyedron, two of whose faces are 
equal polygons lying in parallel planes, 
having their homologous sides parallel, 
the other faces being parallelograms (§ 110). 

The equal and parallel faces are called 
the bases of the prism, and the other faces 
the lateral faces; the edges which are not 
sides of the bases ^re called the lateral edgeSy and the sum 
of the areas of the lateral faces the lateral area. 

The altitude is the perpendicular distance between the 
planes of the bases. 

467. The following is given for convenience of reference : 
The basses of a prison are equal, 

468. It follows from the definition of § 466 that the lat- 
eral edges of a prism are equal and parallel. (§ 106, I) 

469. A prism is called triangular, quadrangular, etc., 
according as its base is a triangle, quadrilateral, etc. 

470. A right prism is a prism whose lat- 
eral edges are perpendicular to its bases. 

The lateral faces are rectangles (§ 398). 
An oblique prism is a prism whose lateral 
edges are not perpendicular to its bases. 

471. A regular prism is a right prism whose base is a 
regular polygon. 

472. A truncated prism is a portion of a 
prism included between the base, and a plane, 
not parallel to the base, cutting all the lateral 
edges. 

The base of the prism and the section made 
by the plane are called the bases of the trun- 
cated prism. 
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473. A right section of a pviam is a aection made by a 
plane cutting all the lateral edges, and perpendicular to them. 

474. A parallelopiped ia a prism whose 
bases are parallelograms; that is, all the 
faces are parallelograms. 

A rigid parallelopiped is a parallelepiped 
whose lateral edges are perpendicular to 



A rectangular parallelopiped is a right 
parallelopiped whose bases are rectangles; 
that is, all the faces are rectangles. 

A cube is a rectangular parallelopiped whose six faces are 
all squares. 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

W5. The sections of a prism made by two parallel planes 
whicJi cut all the lateral edges, are equal polygons. 



/ 




Given II planes CF and CT' cutting all the lateral edges 
of prism AB. 

To Prove section CDEFG = section CD'E'F'G'. 

Proof. We have CD || CD', DE W D'E', etc. (§ 414) 

.-. CD = CD; DE = D'E\ etc. {§ 107) 

Also Z CDE = Z C'D'E\ Z DBF = Z D'E'F, etc. (§ 426) 

Then, polygons CDEFG and CD'E'F'G', being mutually 
equilateral and mutually equiangular, are equal. (§ 124) 
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476. Cor. The section of a prism made by a plane paral- 
lel to the baite in equal to the base. 

Prop. II- Theorem. 

477. Two prisms are equal when the faces indudiny a trier 
dral angle of one are equal respect ivelt/ to the faces indudiiig 
a triedral angle of the other, and similarly placed. 




Giren, in prisms AH and A' IT, faces ABODE, AG, and 
AZ, equal respectively to faces A'B'OD'E', A'G', and A'L'; 
the equal parts being similarly placed. 

To Prove prism AH= prism A'H'. 

Proof. We have A EAB, EAF, and FAB equal respec- 
tively to AE'A'B', E'A-F", and FA'B'. {§ 66) 
.-. triedral Z ^-£EF = triedral Z A'-B'E'F". {§ 460, 1) 

Then, prism A'lT may be applied to prism AH in such a 
way that vertices A', B', C, V, E', G\ F, and V shall fall 
at A, B, C, D, E, Q, F, and L, respectively. 

Now since the lateral edges of the prisms are II, edge 
CH' will fall on ClI, DIC on DK, etc. (§ 53) 

And since points Q', F, and L' fall at O, F, and L, respec- 
tively, planes LH and L'lT coincide. (§ 395, II) 

Then points H' and IC fall at H and K, respectively. 

Hence, the prisms coincide throughout, and are equal. 

478. Cor. . Two right prisms are equal when they have 
equal bases and equal altilttde,i ; for by inverting one of the 
prisms if necessary, the equal laces will be similarly placed. 
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479, Sch. The demonstration of § 477 applies without 

change to the case of two truncated prisons. 

Prop. III. Theoeem. 

480. An oblique prism is eguivcdent to a right prism, hav- 
ing for Us base a right section of the oblique prism, and for 
Us altitude a lalenU edge of the oblique prima. 




Given FK' a right prism, having for its base FK a right 
aeotion of oblique prism AD', and its altitude FF' equal to 
AA', a lateral edge of AD'. 

To Prove AD'^FK'. 

Proof. In truncated prisms AE and A'K\ faces FOHKL 
and F'Q'H'K'L' are equal. (§ 475) 

Therefore, A'K' may be applied to AK so that vertices 
F\ O', eta., shall fall at F, 6, etc., respectively. 

Then, edges A'F', B'G', etc., will coincide in direction 
with AF, BG, etc., respectively. (§ 399) 

But since, by hyp., FF' = AA', we have AF = A'F'. 

In like manner, BG = B'G', GH= OR', etc. 

Hence, vertices A', B', etc., will fall at A, B, etc., respec- 
tively. 

Then, A'K' and AK coincide throughout, and are equal. 

Now taking from the entire solid AK' truncated prism 
A'K', there remains prism AD'. 

And taking its equal AK, thei-e remains prism FK. 
.: AD''^FK'. 
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Pbop. IV. Theorem. 

481. The opposite lateral faces of a parallelopiped are 
equal and parallel, 

ly 0' 




Given AC and AO the bases of parallelopiped AC, 
To Prove faces AB^ and DC equal and II. 
Proof. AB is equal and II to DC, and AA' to DU. (§ 106, 1) 
.-. Z AAB = Z UDC, and AB^ II DC, (§ 426) 
.-. face AB^ = face DC. (§ 113) 

Similarly, we may prove AD' and BC equal and II. 

482. Cor. Either face of a parallelopiped may be taken as 
the base. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

483. The plane passed through ttvo diagonally opposite 
edges of a parallelopiped divides it into two equivalent trian- 
gular prisms. 




Given plane AC passing through edges AA and CC of 
parallelopiped AC. 
To Prove prism ABC-A' =o= prism ACD-A'. 
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Proof. Let EFGH be a riglit section of the parallelopiped, 
intersecting plane AA'C'C in line EG, 

Now, face AB' II face DO. (§ 481) 

.-. EF II OH . (§ 414) 

In like manner, EH II FG, and EFGH is a O. 

.-. A ^i?'G = A EGH (§ 108) 

Now, ABC-A* is =0= a right prism whose base is EFG 
and altitude AA', and ACD-A' is =o= a right prism whose 
base is EGH and altitude AA'. (§ 480) 

But these right prisms are equal, for they have equal 
bases and the same altitude. (§ 478) 

.-. ABC-A' =0= ACD-A'. 

Prop. VI. Theorem. 

484. T7ie lateral area of a prism is equal to the penmeter 
of a right section multiplied by a lateral edge. 




B O 

Given DEFGH a right section of prism AO^ 

To Prove lat. area AC^ = {DE '\-EF-\- etc.) x AA!. 

Proof. We have, AA A. DE, (§398) 

.-. area AA'B^B = DE x AA!, (§ 309) 

Similarly, area BB^C'C = EF x BB' 

= EFxAA'',etc. (§468) 

Adding these equations, we have 

lat. area AC = DE x AA' + EF x AA + etc. 

= (DE -\rEF-\- etc.) x AA!. 
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485. Cor. The lateral area of a right prism is equal to 
the perimeter of the base viultiplied by the altitude. 



Prop. VII. Theorem. 

486. Two rectangular parallelopipeds having equal bases 
are to each other as their altitudes. 

Note. The phrase ** rectangular parallelopiped " in the above 
statement signifies the volume of the rectangular parallelopiped. 

Case I. Whe^i the altitudes are commensurable. 
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Oiven F and Q rect. parallelopipeds, with equal bases, 
and commensurable altitudes, AA' and BB', 

Proof. Let AO he 2i common measure of AA' and BB*, 

and suppose it to be contained 4 times in AA', and 3 times 

in BB', 

AA' A ,,, 

Through the several points of division of AA' and BB' 
pass planes ± to lines AA' and BB', respectively. 

Then, rect. parallelopiped P w^ill be divided into 4 parts, 
and rect. parallelopiped Q into 3 parts, all of which parts 

(§ 478) 

(2) 



(?) 



ill be equal. 


P 4 
" Q S 


From (1) and (2), 


P AA' 
Q BB' 
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Case II. Wlien the altitudes are incoinmensurable. 





Given P and Q rect. parallelepipeds, with equal bases, and 
incommensurable altitudes, AA' and BB'. 

To Prove ^ = —.' 

Q BB' 

Proof. Divide AA' into any number of equal parts, and 
apply one of these parts to BB' as a unit of measure. 

Since AA* and BB' are incommensurable, a certain num- 
ber of the parts will extend from B to (7, leaving a remainder 
CB' < one of the parts. 

Draw plane CDA.BB', and let rect. parallelepiped BD 
be denoted by Q'. 

Then since, by const., AA' and BC are commensurable, 

f = W (§486, Case I) 

Now let the number of subdivisions of AA' be indefinitely 
increased. 

Then the length of each part will be indefinitely dimin- 
ished, and remainder CB' will approach the limit 0. 



Then, 
and 



P p 

-— will approach the limit — > 

— -- will approach the limit — -— • 
BC ^^ BB' 



P 
Q 



AA' 
BB' 



(§ 188) 



487. Def. The dimensions of a rectangular parallele- 
piped are the three edges which meet at any vertex. 
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488. Sch. The theorem of § 486 may be expressed : 

If two rectangular parallelopipeds have two dimensions of 
one equal respectively to two dimensions of the other, they are 
to each other as their third dimensions. 



Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

489. Two rectangular parallelopipeds having equal altitudes 
are to each other as their bases. 
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Oiven P and Q rect. parallelopipeds, with the same alti- 
tude c, and the dimensions of the bases a, 6, and a\ h\ 
respectively. 

To Prove ^ = -^^^. (§ 305) 

Proof. Let i^ be a rect. parallelopiped with the altitude 
c, and the dimensions of the base a' and h. 

Then since P and R have each the dimensions h and c, 
they are to each other as their third dimensions a and a\ 

(§ 488) 

That is, | = i?^. (1) 



And since R and Q have each the dimensions a' and c, 

R^h 
Q b'' 

Multiplying (1) and (2), we have 

P ^R ^^ P axb 
B Q' Q a' xb' 



(2) 
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490. Sch. The theorem of § 489 may be expressed : 

Two rectangular parallelopipeds having a dimension of one 
equal to a dimension of the other, are to each other as the 
products of their other two dimensions. 



Prop. IX. Theorem. 

491. Any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each 
other as the products of their three dimensions, 

p R 

Q 
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Given P aud Q rect. parallelopipeds with the dimensions 
a, 6, c, and a', &', c', respectively. 

To Prove P^ajCbj<^^ 

Q a' xb' X c' 

(Let i? be a rect. parallelopiped with the dimensions a', 

P Tt 

b', and c, and find values of -— and — by §§ 490 and 488.) 

it Q 

EXERCISES. 

1. Two rectangular parallelopipeds, with equal altitudes, have the 
dimensions of their bases 6 and 14, and 7 and 0, respectively. Find 
the ratio of their volumes. 

2. Find the ratio of the volumes of two rectangular parallelopipeds, 
whose dimensions are 8, 12, and 21, and 14, 15, and 24, respectively. 

3. The diagonals of a parallelopiped bisect each 
other. 

(To prove that AC and A'Chlsect each other. 
Prove AA'C'Ca. O by § 110.) 
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Prop. X. Theorem. 

492. If the unit of volume is the cube ivJiose edge is the 
linear unit, the volume of a rectangular parallelopiped is 
equal to the product of its three dimensions. 




Q 



/ 



Given a, 6, and c the dimensions of rect. parallelopiped 
P, and Q the unit of volume ; that is, a cube whose edge 
is the linear unit. 

To Prove vol. P=^aY.h y^c. 

P a xb X c 



Proof. We have , . . . 

Q 1x1x1 

= a xb X c. 

But since Q is the unit of volume, 

^= vol. p. 

Q 

.*. vol. F= a X b X c. 



(§ 491) 



(§464) 



493. Sch. I. In all succeeding theorems relating to vol- 
umes, it is understood that the ^ln^t of volume is the cube 
whose edge is the linear unit, and the unit of suifa/ce the 
square whose side is the linear unit. (Compare § 306.) 

494. Cor. I. The volume of a cube is equal to the cube 
of its edge, 

495. Cor. n. The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped 
is equal to the product of its base and altitude. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 
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496. Sch. n. If the dimensions of the rectangular 
parallelopiped are multiples of the linear 
unit, the truth of Prop. X. may be seen 
by dividing the solid into cubes, each 
equal to the unit of volume. 

Thus, if the dimensions of rectangular 
parallelopiped P are 5 units, 4 units, and 
3 units, respectively, the solid can evi- 
dently be divided into 60 cubes. 

In this case, 60, the number which expresses the volume 
of the rectangular parallelopiped, is the product of 5, 4, and 
3, the numbers which express the lengths of its edges. 
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EXERCISES. 

4. Find the altitude of a rectangular parallelopiped, the dimen- 
sions of whose base are 21 and 30, equivalent to a rectangular paral- 
lelopiped whose dimensions are 27, 28, and 35. 

5. Find the edge of a cube equivalent to a rectangular parallelo- 
piped whose dimensions are 9 in. , 1 ft. 9 in. , and 4 ft. 1 in. 

6. Find the volume, and the area of the entire surface of a cube 
whose edge is 3 J in. 

7. Find the area of the entire surface of a rectangular parallelo- 
piped, the dimensions of whose base are 11 and 13, and volume 858. 

8. Find the volume of a rectangular parallelopiped, the dimen- 
sions of whose base are 14 and 9, and the area of whose entire surface 
is 620. 

9. Find the dimensions of the base of a rectangular parallelo- 
piped, the area of whose entire surface is 320, volume 336, and 
altitude 4. 

(Represent the dimensions of the base by x and y.) 

10. How many bricks, each 8 in. long, 2} in. wide, and 2 in. 
thick, will be required to build a wall 18 ft. long, 3 ft. high, and 
11 in. thick ? 



11. The diagonals of a rectangular parallelo- 
piped are equal. 

(Prove AA'C'C a rectangle.) 
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Prop. XI. Theorem. 

497. Tlie volume of any paraUelopiped is equal to the 
product of its base and altitude. 




Given AE the altitude of paraUelopiped AC 
To Prove vol. A(J = area ABCD x AE. 
Proof. Produce edges AB, A'B', D'C, and DO. 

On AB produced, take FG = AB ; and draw planes FK' 
and GIT J_ FG, forming right parallelepiped FIT. 

.'. FH' =0^ AC. (§480) 

Produce edges IIG, H'G', ICF, and KF. 

On HG produced, take NM= HG\ and draw planes NP^ 
and MV J_ NM, forming right paraUelopiped LW. 

.'. LN'o^FH'. (§480) 

.-. LN'^AO. 

Now since, by cons., FG is _L plane GH\ planes LH and 
MW are ±. (§ 441) 

Then MM\ being _L MN, is ± plane X^. (§ 438) 

Whence, Z X30f' is a rt. Z. (§ 398) 

Then, LW is a rectangle. (§ 76) 

Therefore LliP is a rectangular paraUelopiped. 

.-. vol. LN' = area LMNP x JOf'. (§ 495) 

.-. vol. AC = area LMNF x 30f '. (1) 
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But rect. LMNP = rect. FGHK) for they have equal 
bases MN and OH, and the same altitude. (§ 114) 

Also, rect. FGHK ^ O ABGD ; for they have equal bases 
FO and AB, and the same altitude. (§ 310) 

.-. LMNP^ABOD, 

Also, MM' = AE, (§ 424) 

Substituting these values in (1), we have 

vol. AC = area ABCD x AE. 

Prop. XII. Theorem. 

498. The volume of a triangular prism is equal to the 
product of its hose and altitude. 




B 

Oiven AE the altitude of triangular prism ABC-O, 

To Prove vol. ABG-O = area ABG x AE. 

Proof. Construct parallelopiped ABGD-D', having its 
edges II to AB, BG, and BB', respectively. 

.-. vol. ABG-G' = I vol. ABGD-D' (§ 483) 

= i area ABGD x AE (§ 497) 

= area ABG x AE. (§ 108) 

EXERCISES. 

12. Find the lateral area and volume of a regular triangular prism, 
each side of whose base is 6, and whose altitude is 8. 

13. The square of a diagonal of a rectangular parallelopiped is 
equal to the sum of the squares of its dimensions. 

(Fig. of Ex. 11. To prove A^ = AA^ + Aff + AD\) 
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Pkop. XIII. Theorem. 

499. The volume of any prima is etjucU to the product of ita 
base and altittide. 




Given any prlam. 

To Prove its volume equal to the product of its base and 
altitude. 

Proof. The prism may be divided into triangular piiams 
by passing planes through one of the lateral edges and the 
corresponding diagonals of the base. 

The volume of each triangular prism is equal to the prod- 
uct of its base and altitude. (§ 498) 

Then, the sum of the volumes of the triangular prisms is 
equal to the sum of their bases multiplied by their common 
altitude. 

Therefore, the volume of the given prism is equal to the 
product of its base and altitude. 

5(K). Cor. I. Two prisms having equivalent bases and 
equal altitudes are equivalent. 

501. Cor. n. 1. Tifo prisms havinc/ equal altitudes are 
to each other as their banes. 

2. Two prisms having equivalent bases are to eack other as 
their altitudes. 

3. An^ two prisms are to eacli other as the producia of their 
bases by their altitudes. 

Bx. 14. Find the later^ area and volume of a regular hexagonal 
prism, each aide ol whose base is 3, and whose altitude is 9. 
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PYRAMIDS. 
DEFINITIONS. 

602. A pyramid is a polyedron bounded by a polygon, 
called the base, and a series of triangles 

having a common vertex. 

The common vertex of the triangular 
faces is called the vertex of the pyramid. 

The triangular faces are called the lateral 
faces, and the edges terminating at the vertex 
the lateral edges. 

The sum of the areas of the lateral faces is called the 
lateral area. 

The altitude is the perpendicular distance from the vertex 
to the plane of the base. 

603. A pyramid is called triangular, quadrangular, etc., 
according as its base is a triangle, quadrilateral, etc. 

604. A regular pyramid is a pyramid whose 
base is a regular polygon, and whose vertex 
lies in the perpendicular erected at the centre 
of the base. 

605. A truncated pyramid is a portion of 
a pyramid included between the base and a plane cutting 
all the lateral edges. 

The base of the pyramid and the section made by the 
plane are called the bases of the truncated pyramid. 

606. A frustum of a pyramid is a trun- 
cated pyramid whose bases are parallel. 

The altitude is the perpendicular distance 
between the planes of the bases. 

EXERCISES. 

15. Find the length of the diagonal of a rectangular parallelopiped 
whose dimensions are 8, 9, and 12. 

16. The diagonal of a cube is equal to its edge multiplied by Vs, 
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Prop. XIV. Theorem. 

507. In a regular pyramid, 

I. The lateral edges are equal, 
II. The lateral faces are equal isosceles triangles, 

o 




B C 

(The theorem follows by §§ 406, I, and 69.) 

508. Def. The slant height of a regular pyramid is the 
altitude of any lateral face. 

Or, it is the line drawn from the vertex of the pyramid to 
the middle point of any side of the base. (§ 94, 1) 

Prop. XV. Theorem. 

509, Tlie lateral faces of a frustum of a regular pyramid 
are equal trapezoids, q 




B o 

Given AC^ a frustum of regular pyramid 0-ABCDE, 
To Prove faces AB^ and EC equal trapezoids. 

Proof. We have A OAB = A OBC. (§ 507, II) 

We may then apply A OAB to A OBC in such a way 

that sides OBj OA, and AB shall coincide with sides OB, 

OGf and BG, respectively. 
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Now, A'B' II AB and B'C II BC. (?) 

Hence, line A'B' will coincide with line B'C. (§ 53) 

Then, AB' and BC coincide throughout, and are equal. 

610. Cor. The lateral edges of a fiiistum of a regular 
pyramid are equal, 

511. Def. The slant height of a frustum of a regular 
pyramid is the altitude of any lateral face. 

Prop. XVI. Theorem. 

512. The lateral area of a regular pyramid is equal to the 
perimeter of its base multiplied by one-half its slant height 



B 

Given slant height OH of regular pyramid 0-ABCDE. 
To Prove 

lat. area 0-ABCDE = {AB -\- BC ■{■ etc.) x ^ OH. 
(By § 508, OH is the altitude of each lateral face.) 

513. Cor. The lateral area of a frustum of a regular 
pyramid is equal to one-half the sum of 
the perimeters of its bases, multiplied by -^^^--rrrr-^-^-D' 
its slant height. 

Given slant height HH' of the frus- a( 
turn of a regular pyramid AD'. it 

To Prove 

lat. area AD' = ^ (AB + A'B' + BC+B'C + etc.) x HH'. 
(HH' is the altitude of each lateral face.) 
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EXERCISES. 

17. The volume of a cube is 4 if cu. ft. Find the area of its entire 
surface in square inches. 

18. The volume of a right prism is 2310, and its base is a right 
triangle wliose legs are 20 and 21, respectively. Fiud its lateral area. 

19. Find the lateral area and volume of a right triangular prism, 
having the sides of its base 4, 7, and 0, respectively, and the altitude 8. 

20. The volume of a regular triangular prism is 96 V3, and one 
Bide of its base is 8. Find its lateral area. 

21. The diagonal of a cube is 8 VS. Find its volume, and the 
area of its entire surface. 

(Represent the edge by x.) 

22. A trench is 124 ft. long, 2^ ft. deep, 6 ft. wide at the top, and 
5 ft. wide at the bottom, flow many cubic feet of water will it con- 
tain ? (§§ 316, 499.) 

23. The lateral area and volume of a regidar hexagonal prism are 
60 and 16 V3, respectively. Find its altitude, and one side of its base. 

(Represent the altitude by x, and the side of the base by y.) 

Prop. XVII. Theorem. 

514. If a pyramid be cut by a plane parallel to its base, 

1. TJie lateral edges and the altittide are divided propor- 
tionally, 

II. The section is similar to the base. 




Given plane A'C II to base of pyramid O-ABCD, cutting 
faces OAB, OBC, OCD, and ODA in lines A^B\ B'C, CD', 
and D'A'j respectively, and altitude OF at P'. 
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I. To Prove M = ^b; ^ 0^ ^,^_ OP'. 

OA OB OC OP 

Proof. Through pass plane Jlif2V II ABCD. 

. OA OB' OG . OF ,. .„„. 

■■-0A=0B=00''^- = 0P- (^*^'> 

II. To Prove section A'B'CD' similar to ABCD. 

Proof. We have A'B' II AB, B'O II BC, etc. (?) 

.-. Z ^'B'C = Z. ABC, Z. BCD' = Z BCD, etc. (§ 426) 

Again, A OA'B', OB'C, etc., are similar to A OAB, OBC, 
etc., respectively. (§ 267) 

OA' _A'B! OB' _ B'O .„ ,^. 

OA-~AB' OB~^C ^■' 

But, ^ = ^ etc. (§ 514, 1) 

. AB_B^_qil .,. 

•• ylB-BO"aZ) ^^- ^-^ 

Then, polygons A'B'CD' and ABCD are mutually equi- 
angular, and have their homologous sides proportional. 
Whence, A'B'CD' and ABCD are similar. (§ 252) 



515. Cor. I. Since A'B'OD' and ABCD are similar, 

(§ 322) 



area A'B'CD' A'B'^ 



But from (1), § 514, 



area ABCD AK 
A'B' OA' 



AB~ OA 
^OF 

op' 

area A'B'CD' OP^ 



(§514,1) 



area ABCD Qp'^ 



Hence, the area of a section of a pyramid, parallel to the 
base, is to the area of the base as the square of its distance 
from the vertex is to the square of the altitude of the pyramid. 
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516. Cor. n. If two jyyramids have equal altitudes and 

equivalent baaes^ sections 
jKirallel to the bases equally 
distant from the vertices 
are equivalent. 

Given bases of pyramids 
0-AIiC ami O'-A'B'C ^, 
and the altitude of each 
pyramid = //; also DEF 
and D'E'F' sections = to 
the bases at distance h from and O', respectively. 

To Prove area DEF = area D'E'F'. 

Proof. We have 

area DEF ^ h^ ^^ ares. D'E'F' ^ fe» 
area ^2^0 IP' ^ area ^'iJ'O' H^' 

area DEF area D'E'F' 
,\ = ,- . 

area ABC area A'B'C 
But by hyp., area ABC = area A^B'C. 

.-. area i>J5;/^= area Z>'J5;'i<". 



(§ 515) 
(?) 



Prop. XVIII. Theorem. 

517. Two triangular iryramids having equal aUUvdes and 
equivalent bases are equivalent. 



Qr 



pi 





Given o-dbc and o'-a'b'c' triangular pyramids with equal 
altitudes and =c= bases. 
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To Prove vol. o-abc = vol. o'-a'b'c\ 

Proof. Place the pyramids with their bases in the same 
plane, and let PQ be their common altitude. 

Divide PQ into any number of equal parts. 

Through the points of division pass planes II to the plane 
of the bases, cutting o-abc in sections def and ghJc, and 
o'-a'b^& in sections d'e'f and g'h'Jc', respectively. 

.-. cZe/=c= d'e'f, and ghk =o g'h'k'. (§ 516) 

With abc, def, and ghk as lower bases, construct prisms 
X, Y, and Z, with their lateral edges equal and II to ad-, 
and with d'e'f and g'h'k' as upper bases, construct prisms 
T' and Z', with their lateral edges equal and II to a'd'. 

,'. prism Y=o= prism Y, and prism Z=o= prism Z'. (§ 500) 

« Hence, the sum of the prisms circumscribed about o-abc 
exceeds the sum of the prisms inscribed in o'-a'b'c' by 
prism X. 

But, o-abc is evidently < the sum of prisms X, Y, and 
Z; and it is > the sum of prisms =c= to Y' and Z', respec- 
tively, which can be constructed with def and ghk as upper 
bases, having their lateral edges equal and II to ad» 

Again, o'-a'b'c' is > the sum of prisms Y' and Z'; and 
it is < the sum of prisms =o= to X, Y, afid Z, respectively, 
which can be constructed with a'b'c', d'e'f, and g'h'k' as 
lower bases, having their lateral edges equal and II to a'd'. 

That is, each pyramid is < the sum of prisms X, Y, and 
Z, and > the sum of prisms Y' and Z' ; whence, the differ- 
ence of the volumes of the pyramids must be < the dif- 
ference of the volumes of the two systems of prisms, 
or < volume X, 

Now by sufficiently increasing the number of subdivisions 
of PQ, thcTolume of prism X may be made < any assigned 
volume, however small. 

Hence, the volumes of the pyramids cannot differ by any 
volume, however small. 

.'. vol. o-abc = vol. o'-a'b'c'. 
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518. Cor. Since vol. o'-a'b'c' is > the total volume of 
the inscribed prisms, and < the total volume of the cir- 
cumscribed, the difference between vol. o'-a'6'c' and the 
total volume of the inscribed prisms is < the difference 
between the total volumes of the two systems of prisms, 
or < vol. X; and hence approaches the limit when the 
number of subdivisions is indefinitely increased. 

Prop. XIX. Theorem. 

519. A triangular 2jyramid is equivalent to one-third of a 
triangular prism having the same base and altitude. 



-,D 




Given triangular pyramid 0-ABC, and triangular prism 
ABC-ODE having the same base and altitude. 

To Prove vol. 0-ABC = ^ vol. ABC-ODE. 

Proof. Prism ABC-ODE is composed of triangular pyra- 
mid 0-ABC, and quadrangular pyramid 0-ACDE, 

Divide the latter into two triangular pyramids, O-ACE- 
and O-CDEj by passing a plane through 0, (7, and E, 

Now, 0-ACE and 0-CDE have the same altitude. 

And since CE is a diagonal of £7 ACDE, they have equal 
bases, ACE and CDE. (§ 108) 

.-. vol. 0-ACE = vol. 0-CDE. (§ 517) 

Again, pyramid 0-CDE may be regarded as having its 
vertex at (7, and A ODE for its base. 

Then, pyramids 0-ABC and C-ODE have the same 
altitude. (§ 424) 
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They have also equal bases, ABC and ODE. (§ 467) 

.-. vol. 0-ABC = vol. C-ODE. (?) 

Then, vol. O^ABC = vol. 0-ACE = vol. 0-CDE. (?) 
.-. vol. 0-ABC = \ vol ABO-ODE. 

520. Cor. . The volume of a triangular pyramid is equal to 
atie-third the product of its base and altitude, (§ 498) 

Prop. XX. Theorem. 

521. The volume of any pyramid is equal to one-third the 
product of its base and altitude. 



(Prove as in § 499.) 

522. Cor. 1. Two pyramids having equivalent bases and 
equal altitudes are equivalent. 

2. Two pyramids having equal altitudes are to each other 
as their bases. 

3. Two pyramids having equivalent bases are to each other 
as their altitudes. 

4. Any two pyramids are to each other as the products of 
their bases by their altitudes. 

' EXERCISES. 

24. The altitude of a pyramid is 12 in., and its base is a square 
9 in. on a side. What is the area of a section parallel to the base, 
whose distance from the vertex is 8 ih. ? (§ 616.) 

25. The altitude of a pyramid is 20 in., and its base is a rectangle 
whose dimensions are 10 in. and 16 in., respectively. What is the dis- 
tance from the vertex of a section parallel to the base, whose area is 
64 sq. in. ? 
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Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

Two tetraedrons having a triedral angle of one equal 
to a triedral angle of the other y are to each other as the products 
of the edges including the equal triedral angles. 




Oiven V and V the volumes of tetraedrons 0-ABC and 
0-A'B'C'f respectively, having the common triedral Z 0. 

V OAxOBxOC 

F' 



To Prove -b: = 



OA' X OB' X 0(7' 

Proof. Draw lines OP and O'P ± to face OA'B'. 

Let their plane intersect face OA'B' in line OPP, 

Now, OAB and OA'B' are the bases, and OP and C'P* 

the g,ltitudes, of triangular pyramids 0-OAB and O'-OA'B', 

respectively. 

V area OAB x OP 



F' area OA'B' x O'P' 
area OAB OP 



But, 



area OA'B' OF' 
area OAB OA x OB 



area O^'-B' 0-4' x OB' 
Also, A OC'P and OOP' are rt. A. 
Then, A OOP and OCP are similar. 

OP ^00 

" CP' 0& 

Substituting these values in (1), we have 
V 



(§ 622, 4) 

(1) 

(§ 321) 

(§ 398) 
(§ 256) 

(?) 



OAxOB ^00 OAxOBxOO 

X 



0^' X OB' 00' OA' X 0^' X OO 
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Prop. XXII. Theorem. 

524. The volume of a frustum of a pyramid is equal to the 
sum of its bases and a mean proportional between its bases, 
multiplied by one-third its altitude. 



o 




B 

Oiven B the area of the lower base, b the area of the 
upper base, and ^ the altitude, of AC, a frustum of any 
pyramid 0-AO. 

To Prove vol. ^C" = (5 -f & 4- ^/B~x~b) x^H. (§ 233) 

Proof. Draw altitude OP, cutting A'C at Q. 

Now, vol. AO' = vol. 0-AC - vol. O^A'C 

= Bx i(^-f OQ)-bx^OQ (§ 521) 

= Bx^H + Bx\OQ-bx^OQ 

^BxiH^ (B- 6)_x i OQ. (1) 

But, Bib =^ UP: 0Q\ (§ 515) 

Taking the square root of each term, 

V5 : V5 = OP : OQ. (§ 241) 

... V5-V&: V&=OP- OQ:OQ (§238) 

= H'. OQ. 

.-. (VB--y/b) xOQ = -VbxH. (§ 232) 

Multiplying both members by ( V-B + V6), 

(B-b)xOQ = {VBxb ^b)xH, 

Substituting this value in (1), we have 

vol. AC = Bx ^H-^-^yfBxb ^b)x\H 

= (^ + ?> + VBxI)) X -\ H, 
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Prop. XXIII. Thkorkm. 

525. Tlie volume of a truncated triangular prism is eqtcal 
to the jyroduct of a right section by one4hird the sum of the 
laJteral edges. p 




B 

Oiven OHC and DKL rt. sections of truncated triangular 
prism ABG-DEF. 
To Prove 

vol. ABG^DEF = area GHC x \ {AD ^ BE ^ OF). 
Proof. Draw line DM± KL, 

The given truncated prism consists of the rt. triangular 

prism QHC-DKL, and pyramids D-EKLF and C-ABHG, 

vol. GHC-DKL = area GHC x GD (§ 498) 

= area GHC x ^ (GD -f HK-i- CL), (1) 
since the lateral edges of a prism are equal (§ 468). 

Now DM is the altitude of pyramid D-EKLF. (§ 438) 

. •. vol. D-EKLF = area EKLF x i DM. (§ 521) 

But KL is the altitude of trapezoid EKLF. (§ 398) 

.-. vol. D-EKLF =:i(KE + LF) x KL x ^DM. (§ 316) 

Rearranging the factors, we have 

vol. D-EKLF =: (^ KL x DM) x ^ (iTjEJ + LF) 

= area i>/a. x ^ (/f-EJ -f LjP) (§ 312) 
= area GHC x i (KE -f i^2^). (2) 

In like manner, we may prove 

vol. C-ABHG = area GHC x ^ (^6? + BH). (3) 

Adding (1), (2), and (3), the sum of the volumes of the 
solids GHC-DKL, D-EKLF, and C-ABHG is 
area GHC x ^ (^6? -{- GD -{- BH-{-HK+KE-^ CLT'LF)- 
.: vol. ABC-DEF= area 6?JJ(7 x ^ (AD + BE -{- CF). 
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526. Cor. The volume of a truncated nght triangular 
prism is equal to the product of its base by one-third the sum 
of the lateral edges. 

EXERCISES. 

26. Each side of the base of a regular triangular 
pyramid is 6, and its altitude is 4. Find its lateral 
edge, lateral area, and volume. 

Let OAB be a lateral face of the regular tri- 
angular pyramid, and C the centre of the base ; 
draw line CD±AB; also, lines OC^ AC, and OD. 

Now, u4a = — (§356)= — = 2V3. 

V3 V3 




.-. lat. edge OA = ^ AC^ + 0C\% 272) = Vl2 + 16 = V28 = 2 V7. 

.-. slant ht. OD = VoZ^ - i[^(§ 273) = V2« - 9 = Vl9. 
.*. lat. area of pyramid = 9 Vl9 (§ 512). 

Again, CD = -y/AC'^ - A& = Vl2 - 9 = VS. 
.-. area of base = J x 18 x V3 (§ 350) = 9 V3. 
.-. vol. of pyramid = J x 9 V3 x 4 (§ 620) = 12 V3. 

27. Find the lateral edge, lateral area, and volume of a frustum of 
a regular quadrangular pyramid, the sides of whose bases are 17 and 
7, respectively, and whose altitude is 12. 

Let ABB' A' be a lateral face of the frustum, and and O' the 
centres of the bases; draw lines OC±AB^ 
0' C ± A'B', CD ±0C, and A'E ± AB ; also, A ' 

lines 00' and CC. 

Now, CD=OC- O'C = 8i - 3i = 5. 

.-. Slant ht. CC 




f'--,0 



B' 



12 



ik-f — -o 



= Vc^+C"2)^=V25+144=\/l69 = 13. 

.*. lat. area frustum 

= i (68 + 28) X 13 (§ 513) = 624. 

Again, AE = AC - A'C = 8J - 3J = 5, and A'E = CC = 13. 

.-. lat. edge AA' = ^A^-^A^^ = V25 + 169 = VlM, 
Again, area lower base = 17^, area upper base = 1% and a mean 
proportional between them = Vll'^ x 7*^ = 17 x 7 = 119. 
.-. vol. frustum =(289 + 49 + 119) x 4 (§ 524) = 1828. 
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Find the lateral edge, lateral area, and volume 

28. Of a regular triangular pyramid, each side of whose base is 12, 
and whose altitude is 15. 

29. Of a regular quadrangular pyramid, each side of whose base 
is 3, and whose altitude is 5. 

30. Of a regular hexagonal pyramid, each side of whose base is 4, 
and whose altitude is 9. 

31. Of a frustum of a regular triangular pyramid, the sides of 
whose bases are 18 and 6, respectively, and whose altitude is 24. 

32. Of a frustum of a regular quadrangular pyramid, the sides of 
whose bases are 9 and 5, respectively, and whose altitude is 10. 

33. Of a frustum of a regular hexagonal pyramid, the sides of 
whose bases are 8 and 4, respectively, and whose altitude is 12. 

34. Find the volume of a truncated right triangular prism, the sides 
of whose base are 5, 12, and 13, and whose lateral edges are 3, 7, and 

5, respectively. 

35. Find the volume of a truncated regular quadrangular prism, a 
side of whose base is 8, and whose lateral edges, taken in order, are 2, 

6, 8, and 4, respectively. 

(Pass a plane through two diagonally opposite lateral edges, divid- 
ing the solid into two truncated right triangular prisms.) 

36. Find the volume of a truncated right triangular prism, whose 
lateral edges are 11, 14, and 17, having for its base an isosceles triangle 
whose sides are 10, 13, and 13, respectively. 

37. The slant height and lateral edge, of a regular quadrangular 
pyramid are 25 and V074, respectively. Find its lateral area and 
volume. 

38. The altitude and slant height of a regular hexagonal pyramid 
are 15 and 17, respectively. Find its lateral edge and volume. 

(Represent the side of the base by a;.) 

39. The lateral edge of a frustum of a regular hexagonal pyramid 
is 10, and the sides of its bases are 10 and 4, respectively. Find its 
lateral area and volume. 

40. Find the lateral area and volume of a frustum of a regular 
triangular pyramid, the sides of whose bases are 12 and 6, respectively, 
and whose lateral edge is 6. 
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41. Find the lateral area and volume of a regular quadran^lar 
pyramid, the area of whose base is 100, and wliose lateral edge is 13. 

42. Provethelateralsuriaceofapyramidgreaterthanltsbaae, when 
the perpendicular from the vertex to tlie base falls within the base. 

(From foot of altitude draw lines to the vertices of the base ; each A 
formed has a smaller altitude than the corresponding lateral face.) 

43. If E. F, 0, and H are the middle points of edges AB, AD, 
CD, and BC, respectively, of tetraedron ABCD, prove EFQH a 
parallelogram. (§ 130.) 

44. Two tetraedrons are equal if a diedral angle and the adjacent 
faces of one are equal, respectively, to a diedral angle and the adjacent 
faces of the other, if the equal parts are similarly planted. 

(Figs, of §460. Given faces OAB, OAC, and diedral Z OA equal, 
respectively, to facea O'A B', O'A' C, and diedral Z O'A'.) 

45. The sectiou ot a priam made by a plane 
parallel to a lateral edge is a parallelogram. 

(Given section EE'F'F \\ AA . l-rove EE" \[ to 
plane CiV; then use g 412.) 

46. The point of intersection of the diagonals 
of a parallelopiped is called the centre of the par- 
allelopiped. (Ex. 3.) 

Prove that any line drawn through the centre 
of a parallelopiped, terminattng in a pair of oppo- 
site faces, is bisected at that point. 

47. The volume of a regular prism ia equal 
multiplied by one-half the' apotbem of its base. (§ 

48. The volume of a regular pyramid ia equal to Its 
mullipiied by one-third the distance from the centre of its base to any 
lateral face. 

(Pass planes through the lateral edges and the centre of the base.) 

49. Find the area of the entire surface and the volume of a trian- 
gular pyramid, each of whose edges is 2. 

30, The areas of tlie bases of a frustum of a pyramid are 12 and 
76, respectively, and its altitude is 0. What is the altitude of th« 
pyramid ? 

(Let altitude of pyramid = x ; then i — ia the ± from its vertex 
to tlic upper base of the frustum ; then uae § 516,) 
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51. The bsBes of a fniBtam of a pyramid are recUDgles, whose sides 
are 27 and 16, and and 6, respeciively, and the line joining their 
centreB ie perpendicular lo each base. If the altitude of the fmstum 
is 12, find its lateral area and volume. 

(From the centr« of each base dran Ji to two of its aides ; in this 
way the altitudes of the lateral facea may be found.) 

52. A frustum of any pyramid is equivalent to the sum of thiee 
pyramids, having for their common altitude the altitude of the frus- 
tum, and for their bases the tower bane, the upper base, and a mean 
proportional between the tMisee, of the frustum, (g 624.) 

53. The upper base of a truncated psrallelopiped is a parallelo- 
gram. 

54. The sum of two opposite lateral edges 
of a truncated parallelopiped is equal to the 
sura of the other two lateral edges. 

(Let planes AC and Biy intersect in OO". 
Find the length of 00' in terms of the lateral 
edges by § 182.) 

55. The volume of a truncated parallelo- 
piped is equal to the area of a right section, 
multiplied by one-fourth the sum of the lateral 
edges. 

(By proof of § 483, a rt. section of a paral- 
lelopiped is a O; divide the solid into two 
truncated triangular prisms, and apply Ex. 64, ) 

56. The volume of a truncated parallelopiped it 
of a right section, multiplied by the distance b 
the bases. 

(By Ex. 64, the distance between the centres of the bases may be 
proved equal to one-tourth the sum of the lateral edges.) 

57. If ABCD is a rectangle, and EF any 
line not in its plane parallel to A£, the vol- 
ume of the solid bounded by figures ABCD, 
ABFE, CDEF, ADE, and BCJF, is 

ih-X. AD% (2AB + EF), 
where h is the perpendicular from any point of 
EF[mABCD. (§525.) 
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58. If ABCD and EFGB are rectangles 
lying in parallel planes, AB and BO being 
parallel to EF and FG, respectively, the solid 
bounded by the figui-es ABCi>, EFGH, ABFE, 
BCGF, CDHG, and DAEH, U called a rec- 
tangular prisma Id. 

ABCD and EFGH are called the bases of 
the rectangular prismoid, and the perpendicular 
distance between them the allicude. 

Prove the volume of a rectangular prismoid equal to the sum of its 
bases, plus four times a section equally distant from the bases, multi- 
plied by one-sixth the altitude. 

(Pai^ a plane through CD and EF, and find volumes of BoUds 
ABCD-EF and EFGH-CD by Ex. 57,) 

59. Find the volume of rectangular prismoid the sides of whosa 
bases are 10 and T, and Q and 5, respectively, and whose altitude is Q. 

60. Two tetraedroQs are equal if three faces of one are equal, re- 
spectively, to three faces of the other, if the equal parts are similarly 
placed. (§ 460, 1.) 

61. The perpendicular drawn to the lower 
base of a truncated right triangular prism from 
tlie intersection of tlie medians of the upper 
base, is equal to one-third tbe sum of the 
lateral edges, 

(Let P be the middle point of DL, and draw 
Fqi.ABC\ express Ljtf in terms of pq and 
Gn by § 132.) 

62. The three planes passing through the lateral edges of a tri- 
angular pyramid, bisecting the sides of the base, meet in a common 
straight line. 

(Fig. of Ex. 24, p. 272. The intersections of the planes with the 
base of the pyramid are the medians of the base,) 

63. A monument is in the form of a frustum of a regular quad' 
rangular pyramid 8 ft. in height, the sides of whose bases are 3 ft. and 
2 ft., respectively, surmounted by a regular quadrangular pyramid 
2 ft. in height, each side of whose base is 2 ft. What is its weight, 
at 180 lb. to the cubic foot? 

64. Find the area of the base of a regular quadrangular pyramid, 
whose lateral faces are equilateral triangles, and whose altitude is 6. 

(Represent lateral edge and side of base by x.) 
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65. A plane passed through the centre of a parallelopiped divides 
it into two equivalent solids. (Ex. 66.) 



66. The sides of the base, AB, DC, and C-4, 
of truncated right triangular prism ABC-DEF 
are 16, 4, and 12, respectively, and the lateral 
edges AD, BE, and CF are 16, 7, and 10, re- 
spectively. Find the area of upper base DEF. 

(Draw EH±CFy and HG and FK±AD. 
Find area DEF by § 324.) 



67. The volume of a triangular prism is equal to a lateral face, 
multiplied by one-half its perpendicular distance from any point in 
the opposite lateral ^dge. 

(Draw a rt. section of the prism, and apply § 626.) 

D' ^c 

68. The sum of the squares of the foiu: 

diagonals of a parallelopiped is equal to the 
sum of the squares of its twelve edges. 





(To prove AC' -\- A'C -^ BD'^ -\- B'D'^ 
equal to i AA^ -]- 4 Aff -^ i AD\ Apply 
Ex. 79, p. 228, to CJAA'C'C.) 

A B 

69. The altitude and lateral edge of a frustum of a regular tri- 
angular pyramid are 8 and 10, respectively, and each side of its upper 
base is 2\/3. Find its volume and lateral area. 



70. If ABCD is a tetraedron, the section made 
by a plane parallel to each of the edges AB and 
CD is a parallelogram. (§ 412.) 

(To prove EFGH a O.) 



71. In tetraedron ABCD, a plane is drawn through edge CD per- 
pendicular to AB, intersecting faces ABC and ABD in CE and ED, 
respectively. If the bisector of Z CED meets CD at F, prove 

CF:DF = area AB C : area ABD. (§ 249.) 

72. The sum of the perpendiculars drawn to the faces from any 
point within a regular tetraedron (§ 586) is equal to its altitude. 

(Divide the tetraedron into triangular pyramids, having the given 
point for their common vertex.) 
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73. The planes bisecting the diedral angles 
of a tetraedron intersect in a common point. 




74. K the four diagonals of a quadrangular prism pass through a 
common point, the prism is a parallelopiped. 

(In Fig. of Ex. 68, let AC, A'C, BD\ and JB'D pass through a 
common point. To prove AC 9. parallelopiped. Prove AC 2i.CJ,) 



SIMILAR POLYEDRONS. 

527. Def. Two polyedrons are said to be similar when 
they have the same number of faces similar each to each 
and similarly placed, and have their homologous polyedral 
angles equal. 

Prop. XXIV. Theorem. 



\, TJie ratio of any two homologous edges of two similar 
polyedrons is equal to the ratio of any other two homologous 
edges. 





Oiven, in similar polyedrons AF and AF\ edge AB 
homologous to edge A^B\ and edge EF to edge EF^ ; and 
faces AC and DF similar to faces A^G^ and DF\ respec- 
tively. 

AB EF 



To Prove 



A^B' EF 



ijpi 



(B,S2.a,2,^,.£|.) 
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529. Cor. I. Any two homohxjous faces of two similar 
polyedrons are to each other as tli£ squares of any two homolo- 
gous edges. 

Toprove --;^^^ = ^. See § 322.^ 
^ area A'B'C'D' jjj'jr'^ J 

530. Cor. n. The entire surfaces of two similar polyedrons 
are to each other as the squares of any ttco homologous edges, 

/"to urove a,rea ABCD + area CDEF etc. ^ EF^ \ 
\ ^ area A'B'C'D' + area C'D'E'F' etc. WF'"^' J 

Prop. XXV. Theorem. 

531. Two tetraedrons are similar when the faces including 
a triedral angle of one are limitary respectively, to the faces 
including a triedral angle of the other , and similarly placed, 

A' 





C 

Given, in tetraedrons ABCD and A'B'OD', face ABC 
similar to A'B'C, ACD to A' CD', and ADB to A'D'B', 

To Prove ABCD and A'B'C'D' similar. 

Proof. From the given similar faces, we have 

BO^^AC^^CD^^AD^^BD^ m 

B'C A'C CD' A'D' B'D'' ^'^ 

Hence, faces BCD and B'CD' are similar. (§ 259) 

Again, A BAC, CAD, and DAB are equal, respectively, 
to A B'A'C, CA'D', and D'A'B'. (?) 

Then, triedral A A-BCD and A'-B'CD' are equal. 

(§ 460, 1) 
Similarly, any two homologous triedral A are equal. 
Therefore, ABCD and A'B'C'D' are similar (§ 527). 
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Prop. XXVI. Theorem. 

Two tetraedrons are similar when a diedral angle of 
one is equal to a diedral angle of the other, and the faces 
including the equal diedral angles similar each to each^ and 
similarly placed. 

A' 





Given, in tetraedrons ABCD and A'B'OD', diedral Z AB 
equal to diedral Z A'B' ; arid faces ABO and ABD similar 
to faces A'B'O and A'B'D', respectively. 

To Prove ABCD and A'B'C'D' similar. 

Proof. Apply tetraedron A'B'C'D' to ABCD so that die- 
dral ZA'B' shall coincide with its equal diedral ZAB, 
point A' falling at A. 

Then since Z B'A'O = Z BAC and Z B'A'D' = Z BAD, 
edge A'C will coincide with edge AC, and A'D' with AD, 

.-. ZC'A'D'^ZCAD, 

Again, from the given similar faces, 

a^^^^b^^ad;^ m 

AC AB ad' ^'^ 

Hence, A C'A'D' is similar to A CAD. (§ 261) 

Then, the faces including triedral Z A'-B'C'D' are similar 

respectively to the faces including triedral Z A-BCD, and 

similarly placed. 

Therefore, ABCD and A'B'C'D' are similar. (§ 531) 



Ex. 75. If a tetraedron be cut by a plane parallel to one of its 
faces, the tetraedron cut off is similar to the given tetraedron. 
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Prop. XXVII. Theorem. 

I. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons, similar each to each, and simi- 
larly placed. 





Oiven AF and A^F' similar polyedrons, vertices A and A^ 
being homologous. 

To Prove that they may be decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similar each to each, and similarly 
placed. 

Proof. Divide all the faces of AF, except the ones hav- 
ing ^ as a vertex, into A ; and draw lines from A to their 
vertices. 

In like manner, divide all the faces of AF, except the 
ones having A' as a vertex, into A similar to those in AF, 
and similarly placed. (§ 267) 

Draw lines from A* to their vertices. 

Then, the given polyedrons are decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similarly placed. 

Let ABCFdiWdi A'B'C'F be homologous tetraedrons. 

A ABC and BCF are similar, respectively, to AA'B'O 
and B'C'F. (§ 267) 

And since the given polyedrons are similar, the homolo- 
gous diedral A BC and B'O are equal. 

Therefore, ABCF and A'B'C'F are similar. (§ 532) 

In like manner, we may prove any two homologous 
tetraedrons similar. 

Hence, the given polyedrons are decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons, similar each to each, and 
similarly placed. 
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Prop. XXVIII. Theorem. 

534. Two similar tetraedrons are to each other as the cuJbes 
of their homologous edges. 



Given Fand V the volumes of similar tetraedrons ABCD 
and A'B'CD', vertices A and A' being homologous. 

To Prove ^ = - ^ . 

Proof. Since the triedral A 3it A and A' are equal, 

V AB xACxAD 



V A'B'xA'C'xA'D' 
^^ x^^x ^^ 



(§ 523) 



A'B' A'C A'D' 



Tj . AC AB ^ . AD AB ,« rocx 

_ V AB ^ AB ^ AB IS' 



F A'B' A'B' A'B' J^ 

535. Cor. Any two similar polyedrons are to each other as 
the cubes of their homologous edges. 

For any two similar polyedrons may be decomposed 
into the same number of tetraedrons, similar each to each 
(§ 533). 

Any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of their homologous edges. (§ 534) 

Then, any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other 
as the cubes of any two homologous edges of the polyedrons. 

(§ 628) 
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REGULAR POLYBDRONS. 

536. Def. A regular polyedron is a polyedron whose faces 
are equal regular polygons, and whose polyedral angles are 
all equal. 

Prof. XXIX. Theorem. 

537. Not more than Jive regular convex polyedrons are 
possible. 

A convex polyedral Z must have at least three faces, and. 
the sum of its face A must be < 360° (§ 458). 

1. With equilateral triangles. 

Since the Z of an equilateral A is 60°, we may form a con- 
vex polyedral Z by combining either 3, 4, or 5 equilateral A. 

Not more than 5 equilateral A can be combined to form a 
convex polyedral Z. (§ 458) 

Hence, not more than three regular convex polyedrons can 
be bounded by equilateral A. 

2. With squares. 

Since the Z of a square is 90°, we may form a convex 
polyedral Z by combining 3 squares. 

Not more than 3 squares can be combined to form a con- 
vex polyedral Z. (?) 

Hence, not more than one regular convex polyedron can 
be bounded by squares. 

3. With regular pentagons. 

Since the Z of a regular pentagon is 108°, we may form a 
convex polyedral Z by combining 3 regular pentagons. 

Not more than 3 regular pentagons can be combined to 
form a convex polyedral Z. (?) 

Hence, not more than one regular convex polyedron can 
be bounded by regular pentagons. 

Since the Z of a regular hexagon is 120°, no convex polye- 
dral Z can be formed by combining regular hexagons. (?) 
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Hence, no regular convex polyedron can be bounded by 
regular hexagons. 

In like manner, no regular convex polyedron can be 
bounded by regular polygons of more than six sides. 

Therefore, not more thaji five regular convex polyedrons 
are possible. 

Prop. XXX. Theorem. 

538. With a given edge, to construct a regular polyedron. 

We will now prove, by actual construction, that five regu- 
lar convex polyedrons are possible : 

1. The regular tetraedron, bounded by 4 equilateral A. 

2. The regular hexaedron, or cube, bounded by 6 squares. 

3. The regular octaedron, bounded by 8 equilateral A. 

4. The regular dodecaedron, bounded by 12 regular pen- 
tagons. 

5. The regular icosaedron, bounded by 20 equilateral A. 

1. To construct a regular tetraedron. 

Given line AB. 

Eequired to construct with AB as an a 

edge a regular tetraedron. / 

Construction. Construct the equilateral / 
A ABC. / 

At its centre E^ draw line ED -L ABG\ ^^--^1 1 / 
and take point D so that AD = AB, ^b 

Draw lines AD, BD, and OD, 

Then, solid ABCD is a regular tetraedron. 

Proof. Since A, B, and are equally distant from E, 

AD = BD= CD, (§ 406, 1) 

Hence, the six edges of the tetraedron are all equal. 
Then, the faces are equal equilateral A. (§ 69) 

And since the A of the faces are all equal, the triedral A 
whose vertices are A, By C, and D are all equal. (§ 460, 1) 
Therefore, solid ABCD is a regular tetraedron. (§ 536) 
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(§ 460, 1) 



2. To construct a regular hexo/edron, or cube. 
Given line AB. 

Eequired to construct with AB as an 
edge a cube. 

Construction. Construct square ABCD; 
and draw lines AE, BF, CG, and DU, each 
equal to AB, and ± ABCD, 

Draw lines EF, FQ, OH, and HE ; then, 
solid AG is a cube. 

Proof. By cons., its faces are equal squares. 
Hence, its triedral A are all equal. 

3. To construct a regular octaedron. 
Given line AB, 
Beqnired to construct with AB as an 

edge a regular octaedron. 

Construction. Construct the square 
ABCD] through its centre draw line 
EF± ABCD, making OE=OF= OA. 

Draw lines EA, EB, EC, ED, FA, FB, 
FC, and FD-, then solid AEFC is a regular octaedron. 

Proof. Draw lines OA, OB, and OD. 

Then in rt. A AOB, AGE, and AOF, by cons., 

OA=OB=OE= OF. 
.-. A AOB = A AGE = A AOF, (?) 

.-. AB = AE = AF, (?) 

Then, the eight edges terminating at E and F are all 
equal. (§ 406, I) 

Thus, the twelve edges of the octaedron are all equal, and 
the faces are equal equilateral A. (?) 

Again, by cons., the diagonals of quadrilateral BEDF 
are equal, and bisect each other at rt. A. 

Hence, BEDF is a square equal to ABCD, and OA is ± 
to its plane. (§ 400) 

Then, pyramids A-BEDF and E-ABCD are equal ; and 
hence polyedral A A-BEDF and E-ABCD are equal. 
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In like manner, any two polyedral A are equal. 
Therefore, solid AEFG is a regular octaedron. 

4. To construct a regular dodecaedron. 



^r^ 


n< 


/U-' 


n\ 


V / >^GN^y^ 


/^^^\, 


^^"hN 



K* 





D 
Fig. 1. 

Oiven line AB. 

Beqnired to construct with AB as an edge a regular, do- 
decaedron. 

Construction. Construct regular pentagon ABODE (Fig. 
1) ; and to it join five equal regular pentagons, so inclined as 
to form equal triedral A at A, B, O, D, and E. (§ 460, 1) 

Then there is formed a convex surface AK composed of 
six regular pentagons, as shown in lower part of Fig. 1. 

Construct a second surface A'K^ equal to AK, as shown 
in upper part of Fig. 1. 

Surfaces AK and A^K' may be combined as shown in 
Fig. 2, so as to form at i^ a triedral Z equal to that at A, 
having for its faces the regular pentagons about vertices F 
and r in Fig. 1. (§ 460, 1) 

Then, solid AK is a regular dodecaedron. 

Proof. Since G' falls at G, and diedral Z FG and face 
AFGH and FQU (Fig. 2) are equal respectively to the 
diedral Z and face A of triedral Z F, the faces about vertex 
G will form a triedral Z equal to that at F. 

In this way, it may be proved that at each of the vertices 
Hy K, etc., there is formed a triedral Z equal to that at F, 

Therefore, solid AK is a regular dodecaedron. 
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5. To construct a regular icosaedron. 

E^ ^F 




G 




C' Q 




Fig. 1. 

Oiven line AB. 



Fig. 9. 



Fig. S, 



Beqnired to construct with AB as an edge a regular 
icosaedron. 

Constrnction. Construct regular pentagon ABCDE (Fig. 
1) ; at its centre draw line OF _L ABCDE, making 
AF = AB, and draw lines AF, BF, CF, DF, and EF. 

Then, F-ABCDE is a polyedral Z composed of five equal 
equilateral A. (§§ 406, I, 69) 

Then construct two other polyedral A, A-BFEOH and 
E-AFDKO, each equal to F-ABCDE ; and place them as 
shown in upper part of Fig. 2, so that faces ABF and AEF 
of A-BFEOH, and faces AEF and DEF of E-AFDKG, 
shall coincide with the corresponding faces of F-ABCDE, 

Then there is formed a convex surface GC, composed of 
ten equilateral A. 

Construct a second surface G'C" equal to OC, as shown 
in lower part of Fig. 2. 

Surfaces GC and &C' may be combined as shown in 
Fig. 3, so that edges GH and HB shall coincide with edges 
G'W and HB\ respectively. 

Then, solid GC is a regular icosaedron. 

Proof. Since diedral A AH, E'H', and F'H^ are equal to 
the diedral A of polyedral Z F, the faces about vertices 
-ffand H' form a polyedral Z at iZ" equal to that at F, 
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Then, since diedrai A FB, AB, HB, and F'B (Fig. 3) are 
equal to the diedrai A of polyedral A.F, the faces about 
vertex B form a polyedral Z equal to that at F; and it may 
be shown that at each of the vertices C, D, etc., there is 
formed a polyedral Z. equal to that at F. 

Therefore, solid GC is a i-egular icosaedron. 

539. Seh. To construct the regular poly edrons, "draw the 
following figures on cardboard ; cut tlieni out entire, and on 
the interior lines cut the cardboard half through ; the edges 
may then be brought together to form the respective solids. 






DODBCAIDRON. 



76. The volume of a pyramid whose altitude is T iii. is ( 
Find the volume of a. similar pyramid whose altitude is 12 ii 
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77. If the volume of a prism whose altitude is ft. is 171 cu. ft., 
find the altitude of a similar prism whose volume is 50} cu. ft. 

(Represent the altitude by x.) 

78. Two bins of similar form contain, respectively, 375 and 648 
bushels of wheat. If the first bin is 3 ft 9 m. long, what is the length 
of the second ? 

79. A pyramid whose altitude is 10 in., weighs 24 lb. At what 
distance from its vertex must it be cut by a plane parallel to its base 
so that the frustum cut off may weigh 12 lb. ? 

80. An edge of a polyedron is 56, and the homologous edge of a 
similar polyedron is 21. The area of the entire surface of the second 
polyedron is 135, and its volume is 162. Find the area of the entire 
surface, and the volume, of the first polyedron. 

81. The area of the entire surface of a tetraedron is 147, and its 
volume is 686. If the area of the entire surface of a similar tetrae- 
dron is 48, what is its volume ? 

(Let X and y denote the homologous edges of the tetraedrons.) 

82. The area of the entire surface of a tetraedron is 75, and its 
volume is 500. If the volume of a similar tetraedron is 32, what is 
the area of its entire surface ? 

83. The homologous edges of three similar tetraedrons are 3, 4, 
and 5, respectively. Find the homologous edge of a similar tetrae- 
dron equivalent to their sum. 

(Represent the edge by «.) 

84. State and prove the converse of Prop. XXVII. 

85. The volume of a regular tetraedron is equal to the cube of its 
edge multiplied by ^y/^. 

86. The volume of a regular tetraedron is 18 v^. Find the area of 
its entire surface. (Ex. 85.) 

(Represent the edge by x.) 

87. The volume of a regular octaedron is equal to the cube of its 
edge multiplied by \y/%. 
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THE CYLINDER, CONE, AND SPHERE. 

DEFINITIONS. 

540. A cylindrical surface is a surface generated by a 
moving straight line, which constantly intersects a given 
plane curve, and in all its positions 
is parallel to a given straight line, 
not in the plane of the curve. 

Thus, if line AB moves so as to 
constantly intersect plane curve 
AD J and is constantly parallel to 
line MNy not in the plane of the 
curve, it generates a cylindrical 
surface. 

The moving line is called the generatrix^ and the curve 
the directrix. 

Any position of the generatrix, as EF, is called an element 
of the surface. 

A cylinder is a solid bounded by a cylin- 
drical surface, and two parallel planes. 

The parallel planes are called the hoses 
of the cylinder, and the cylindrical surface 
the lateral surface. 

The altitude of a cylinder is the perpen- 
dicular distance betweefl the planes of its 
bases. 

A right cylinder is a cylinder the elements of whose lateral 
surface are perpendicular to its bases. 

A circidar cylinder is a cylinder whose base is a circle. 
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A plane is said to be tangent to a cylinder when it con- 
tains one, and only one, element of the lateral surface. 

541. It follows from the definition of a cylinder (§ 540) 
that 

The elements of the lateral surface of a cylinder are equal 
and parallel. (§ 415) 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

542. A section of a cylinder made by a plane passing 
through an element of the lateral surface is a parallelogram. 




Given ABCD a section of cylinder AF, made by a plane 
passing through ABj an element of the lateral surface. 

To Prove section ABCD a O. 

Note. It should be observed that, with the above hypothesis, CD 
simply represents the intersection of plane AC with the cylindrical 
surface, and may be acwrvcd line ; it must be proved that it is a str. 
line II AB. 

Proof. AD and BC are str. lines, and II. (§§ 396, 414) 

Now draw str. line CE in plane AC W AB ; then, GE is an 
element of the cylindrical surface. (§§ 541, 53) 

Then since CE lies in plane AC, and also in the cylin- 
drical surface, it must be the intersection of the plane with 
the cylindrical surface. 

Then, CD is a str. line II AB, and ABCD is a O. 

543. Cor. A section of a right cylinder rnade by a plane 
perpendicular to its base is a rectangle. 
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Prop. II. Theorem. 
544. The hoses of a cylinder are equal. 




E 

Given cylinder AB', 

To Prove base A'B' = base AB, 

Proof. Let E'j-F', and G' be any three points in the perim- 
eter of base A'B', and draw EE^, FF', and GO' elements 
of the lateral surface. 
Draw lines EF, FG, GE, E'F', F*G\ and &E\ 
Now, EE' and FF* are equal and II. (§ 541) 

Then, EE'F'F is a O. (?) 

/. E'F = EF. (?) 

Similarly, E'G' = EG and F'& = FG. 

.-. AE'F'G' = AEFG, (?) 

Then, base A'B* may be superposed upon base AB so that 
points E\ F'y and & shall fall at E, F, and G, respectively. 
But E' is any point in the perimeter of A*B', 
Then, every point in the perimeter of A'B* will fall some- 
where in the perimeter of AB, and base A'B' = base AB, 

545. Cor. I. The sections of a circular cylinder made by 
planes parallel to its ba^es are equal circles. 

For each may be regarded as the upper base of a cylinder 
whose lower base is a O. 

546. Def. The axis of a circular cylinder is a straight 
line drawn between the centres of its bases. 
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547. Cor. n. The axis of a circular cylinder is parallel 
to the elements of its lateral surface. 

Given AA' the axis, and BB' an ele- 
ment of the lateral surface, of circular, 
cylinder BC, 

To Prove AA' II BB\ 

Proof. Let BB'OC be a section made ^ 
by a plane passing through BB' and A; 
then BB'C'C is a O. (§ 542) 

.-. B'C = Ba (?) 

Then since BC is a diameter of O BC, and (D BC and 
5'(7 are equal, B'C ia b> diameter of OB'C, and passes 
through A', 

Hence, AB and A'B' are equal and II. (?) 

Then, ABB' A' is a O. (?) 

.-. AA' II 55'. 

54B. Cor. m. The axis of a circular cylinder passes 
through the centres of all sections parallel to the bases. 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

549. A right circular cylinder may be generated by the 
revolution of a rectangle about one of its sides as an aans. 





Given rect. ABCD. 

To Prove the solid generated by the revolution of ABCD 
about AD as an axis a rt. circular cylinder. 

Proof. All positions of BC are II AD. 
Again, AB and CD generate (D ± AD. (§ 402) 

Then, these © are II, and ± BC. (§§ 421, 419) 

Whence, ABCD generates a rt. circular cylinder. 
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550. Sefs. From the property proved in § 549, a right 

circular cylinder is called a cylinder of revolution. 

Similar cylinders of revolution are cylinders generated 
by the revolution of similar rectangles about homologous 
sides as axes. 

Pbop. IV. Tmbobem. 

551. A pla7ie drawn through an element of the IcUerai sur- 
face of a circular cylinder and a tangent to the base at its 
extremity, is tangent to the cylinder. 




OiveiL AA' an element of the lateral surface of circular 
cylinder AB', line CD tangent to base AB at A, and plane 
CD' drawn through AA' and CD. 

To Prove CD' tangent to the cylinder. 

Proof. Let E be any point in plane CD', not in AA', 
and draw through E a plane II to the bases, intersecting CD' 
in line EF, and the cylinder in O FH. (§ 545) 

Draw axis 00' ; then 00' is II AA'. (§ 547) 

Let the plane of 00' and AA' intersect the planes of AB 
and FH in radii OA and OF, respectively. (§ 548) 

Then, QF II OA and FE W AD. (§ 414) 

.-. Z QFE = Z OAD. (§ 426) 

But Z OAD is a rt. Z. (§ 170) 

Then, FE is J. GF, and tangent to O FH. (§ 169) 

Whence, point E lies without the cylinder. 

Then, all portions of CD', not in AA', He without the 
cylinder, and CD' is tangent to the cylinder. 
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I Cor. A plane tangent to a circular cylinder intersects 
the planes of the bases in lines which are tangent to the basses. 



1. The sections of a cylinder made by two parallel planes 
which cut all the elements of its lateral surface are equal. 

THE CONE. 
DEFINITIONS. 

553. A conical surface is a surface generated by a moving 
straight line, which constantly intersects 
a given plane curve, and passes through ^ 

a given point not in the plane of the C\ 

curve. 

Thus, if line OA moves so as to con- \p 

stantly intersect plane curve ABC, and y^ \\ 

constantly passes through point 0, not j^/^' \'\c 

in the plane of the curve, it generates a v \y 

conical surface. 

The moving line is called the generatrix, and the curve 
the directrix. 

The given point is called the vertex, and any position of 
the generatrix, as OB, is called an element of the surface. 

If the generatrix be supposed indefinite in length, it will 
generate two conical surfaces of indefinite extent, 0-A!B^O 
and O-ABC. 

These are called the upper and lower nappes, respectively. 

A cone is a solid bounded by a conical surface, and a 
plane cutting all its elements. 

The plane is called the base of the cone, and /\ 

the conical surface the lateral surface. / \ \ 

The altitude of a cone is the perpendicular /. j \ 

distance from the vertex to the plane of the ^ I ^ 

base. ^"^ "^ 

A circular cone is a cone whose base is a circle. 
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The aocis of a circular cone is a straight line drawn from 
the vertex to the centre of the base. 

A right circular cone is a circular cone whose axis is per- 
pendicular to its base. 

A frustum of a cone is a portion of a cone included 
between the base and a plane parallel to 
the base. 

The base of the cone is called the lower 
base, and the section made by the plane the 
upper hose, of the frustum. 

The altitude is the perpendicular distance 
between the planes of the bases. 

A plane is said to be tangent to a cone, or frustum of a 
cone, when it contains one, and only one, element of the 
lateral surface. 

Prop. V. Theorem. 




A right circular cone may he generated by the revo- 
lution of a light triangle about one of its legs as an axis. 




Given G the rt. Z of rt. A ABC, 

To Prove the solid generated by the revolution of ABC 
about u4(7 as an axis a right circular cone. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 



Defs. From the above property, a right circular 
cone is called a cone of revolution. 

Similar cones of revolution are cones generated by the 
revolution of similar right triangles about homologous legs 
as axes. 
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Prop. VI, Theorem. 

566. A aection of a cone made by a plane passing tkrotigh 

the vertex is a triangle. 




Given OCD a section of cone OAB made by a place pass- 
ing through vertex 0. 
To Prove section OOD a A. 
Proof. We have CD a str. line. (§ 396) 

Now draw str. lines in plane OCD from to C and D ; 
these str. lines are elements of the conical surface. (§ 560) 

Then, since these str. lines lie in plane OGD, and also 
ill the conical surface, they must be the intersections of the 
plane with the conical surface. 

Then, OC and OD are str. lines, and OGD is a A. 

Prop. VII. Theorem. 

557. A section of a circular cone made hy a plane paraUel 
to tke base is a cirde. 




Given A'B'C a seotion of circular cone S-ABG, made by 
a plane II to the base. 
To Prove .4'ii'C a©. 
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Proof. Draw axis OS, intersecting plane A'B'O at 0'. 

Let A' and B' be any two points in perimeter A'B'O. 

Let the planes determined by these points and OS inter- 
Beot the base in radii OA and OB, the section in lines O'A' 
and O'B', and the lateral surface in lines SA'A and SB'B, 



Then, SA'A and SB'B are str. lines. (§ 556) 

Now, O'A' II OA and O'B' II OB. (§ 414) 

Then, ^SO'A' and SO'B' are similar to ASOA and 



SOB, respectively. 




(S 267) 


. 0<A' 
" OA' 


Sa , . O'B' SC/ 
'SO 0B~ SO 


(?) 




, O'A' _ O'B' 
" OA Ob' 


(?) 


But, 


OA = OB. 


(§ 143) 



Then, O'A' = O'B' ; and as A' and B' are omj/ two points 
in perimeter A'B'C, section A'B'O" is a O. 

558. Cor, The axis of a circular cone passes throtigh the 
centre of every sectiim paraUel to the base. 

Prop. VIII. Theobbk. 

559. A plane dmvm through an element of the latercd sur- 
face of a circular cone and a tangent to the base at Us extremity, 
is tangent to the cone. 




GiveD OA an element of the lateral surface of circular 
cone OAB, line CD tangent to base AB at A, and plane 
OOD drawn through OA and CD. 
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To Prove OCD tangent to the cone. 
(Prove that E lies without the cone.) 

560. Cor. A plane tangeid to a circular cone intersects the 
plane of the base in a line tangent to the base, 

THE SPHERE. 
DEFINITIONS. 

561. A sphere is a solid bounded by a surface, all points 
of which are equally distant from a point within called the 
centre. 

A radius of a sphere is a straight line drawn from the 
centre to the surface. 

A diameter is a straight line drawn through the centre, 
having its extremities in the surface. 

562. It follows from the definition of § 561 that all radii 
of a sphere are equal. 

Also, all its diameters are equal, since each is the sum of * 
two radii. 



I. Two spheres are equal when their radii are equal. 
For they can evidently be applied one to the other so 
that their surfaces shall coincide throughout. 
Conversely, the radii of equal spheres are equal. 

564. A line (or a plane) is said to be tangent to a sphere 
when it has one, and only one, point in common with the 
surface ; the common point is called the point of contact. 

A polyedron is said to be inscribed in a sphere when all 
its vertices lie in the surface of the sphere ; in this case the 
sphere is said to be circumscribed about the polyedron. 

A polyedron is said to be circumscribed about a sphere 
when all its faces are tangent to the sphere; in this case 
the sphere is said to be inscribed in the polyedron. 



\. A sphere may be generated by the revolution of a semi- 
circle about its diameter as an axis. 
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For all points of such a surface are equally distant from 
the centre of the O. (?) 

Prop. IX. Theorem. 
566. A section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 




Given ABC a section of sphere APC made by a plane. 
To Prove ABC a O. 

Proof. Let be the centre of the sphere, and draw line 
00' ± to plane ABC. 

Let A and B be any two points in perimeter ABC, and 
draw lines OA, OB, OA, and O'B. 

Now, OA = OB. (?) 

.-. OA:=0'B. (§407,1) 

But A and B are any two points in perimeter ABC. 
Therefore, ABC is a O. 

567. Def s. A great cirde of a sphere is a section made 
by a plane passing through the centre; 
as ABC. 

A small circle is a section made by a 
plane which does not pass through the ^i 
centre. 

The diameter perpendicular to a circle 
of a sphere is called the axis of the circle, 
and its extremities are called the poles. 

568. Cor. I. TJie axis of a circle of a sphere passes throvgh 
the centre of the circle. 
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569. Cor. n. All great circles of a sphere are equcU. 
For their radii are radii of the sphere. 

570. Cor. in. Every great circle bisects the sphere and its 
surface. 

For if the portions of the sphere formed by the plane of 
the great O be separated, and placed so that their plane sur- 
faces coincide, the spherical surfaces falling on the same 
side of this plane, the two spherical surfaces will coincide 
throughout ; for all points of either surface are equally dis- 
tant from the centre. 

571. Cor. rV. Any two great circles bisect each other. 

For the intersection of their planes is a diameter of the 
sphere, and therefore a diameter of each O. (§ 152) 

572. Cor. V. Between any tico points on the surface of a 
sphere, not the extremities of a diameter, an arc of a great 
circle, less thun a semi-circumference, can be drawn, and but 
one. 

For the two points, with the centre of the sphere, deter- 
mine a plane which intersects the surface of the sphere in 
the required arc. 

Note. If the points are the extremities of a diameter, an indefi- 
nitely great number of arcs of great (D can be drawn between them ; 
for an indefinitely great number of planes can be drawn through the 
diameter. 

573. Def. The distance between two 
points on the surface of a sphere, not at 
the extremities of a diameter, is the arc of 
a great circle, less than a semi-circum- 
ference, drawn between them. 

Thus, the distance between points C and 
D is arc CED, and not arc CAFBD. 

574. Cor. VI. An arc of a circle may be drawn through 
any three points on the surface of a sphere. 

For the three points determine a plane which intersects 
the surface of the sphere in the required arc. 
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Prop. X. Theorem. 

575. All points in the circumference of a circle of a sphere 
are equally distant from each of its poles. 




Given P and P' the poles of O ABC of sphere APC, 

IlO Prove all points in circumference ABC equally distant 
(§ 573) from P, and also from P'. 

Proof. Let A and B be any two points in circumference 
ABCy and draw arcs of great CD PA and PB, 
Draw axis PP, intersecting plane ABC at 0. 
Draw lines OA and OB, and chords PA and PB, 
Now is the centre of O ABC. (§ 568) 

.-. OA=OB, (?) 

.-. chord PA = chord PB, (§ 406, I) 

.-. arc PA = arc PB, (§ 157) 

But A and B are any two points in circumference ABC, 
Therefore, all points in circumference ABC are equally 

distant from P. 

In like manner, all points in circumference ABC are 

equally distant from P. 

576. Def . The polar distance of a circle of a sphere is the 
distance (§ 573) from the nearer of its poles, or from either 
pole if they are equally near, to the circumference. 

Thus, in figure of Prop. X, the polar distance of O ABC 
is arc PA. 
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577. Cor. All /points in the circumfer- 
ence of a great circle of a sphere are at a 
qiuulraufs distance from either jpole. 

Given P a pole of great O ABC of -^| 
sphere APC, B any point in circumfer- 
ence ABC, and PB an arc of a great O. 

To Prove arc PB a quadrant (§ 146). 

Proof. Let be the centre of the sphere, and draw radii 
OB and OP, 
Then, Z POB is a rt. Z. (§ 398) 

Whence, arc PB is a quadrant. (§ 191) 

The above proof holds for either pole of the great O. 

Note. An arc of a circle may be drawn on the surface of a sphere 
by placing one foot of the compasses at the nearer pole of the circle, 
the distance between the feet being equal to the chord of the polar 
distance. 

Prop. XI. Theorem. 

578. If a point on the surface of a sphere lies at a quad- 
rant^ s distance from each of two points in the arc of a great 
circle, it is a pole of that arc. 

Note. The term quadrant^ in Spherical Geometry, usually signi- 
fies a quadrant of a great circle. 

P 




Given point P on surface of sphere APC, AB an arc of 
great O ABC, and PA and PB quadrants. 

To Prove P a pole of arc AB. 

(PO is -L to OA and OB ; then use § 400.) 
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Prop. XII. Theorem. 

579. The intersection of tivo spheres is a circle, whose 
centre is in the straight line joining the centres of the spheres, 
and whose plane is perpendicular to that line. 




Given two intersecting spheres. 

To Prove their intersection a O, whose centre is in the 
line joining the centres of the spheres, and whose plane is 
_L to this line. 

Proof. Let and 0' be the centres of two (D, whose 
common chord is AB\ draw line 00', intersecting ^J5 at C. 

Then, Oa bisects AB at rt. A. (§ 178) 

If we revolve the entire figure about 00^ as an axis, the 
© will generate spheres whose centres are and 0'. (§ 565) 

And AC will generate a O _L 00^, whose centre is C, 
which is the intersection of the two spheres. (§ 402) 



Prop. XIII. Theorem. 

580. A plane perpendicular to a radius of a sphere at its 
extremity is tangent to the sphere. 




(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 169.) 
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.. Cor. (Converse of Prop. XIII.) A plane tangent to 
a sphere is perpendicular to the radius drawn to the point of 
contact. (Fig. of Prop. XIII.) 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 170.) 

Prop. XIV. Tueokem. 

582. Through four points, not in the same plane, a spherical 
surface can he made to pass, and but one. 

A 




G 

Given A, B, C, and D points not in the same plane. 

To Prove that a spherical surface can be passed through 
A, B, C, and D, and but one. 

Proof. Pass planes through A, B, C, and D, forming 
tetraedron ABCD, and let K be the middle point of CD. 

Draw lines KE and KF in faces ACD and BCD, respec- 
tively, ± CD ; and let E and F be the centres of the cir- 
cumscribed (D of A ACD and BCD, respectively. (§ 222) 

Then plane EKF is ± CD. (§ 400) 

Draw line EG 1. ACD, and line FH±BCD] then EG 
and FH lie in plane EKF. (§ 439) 

Then EG and FH must meet at some point 0, unless 
they are II ; this cannot be unless ACD and BCD are in the 
same plane, which is contrary to the hyp. (§ 418) 

Now 0, being in EG, is equally distant from A, C, and D ; 
and being in FH, is equally distant from B, C, and D. 

(§ 406, I) 

Then is equally distant from A, B, C, andi>; and a 
spherical surface described with as a centre, and OA as a 
radius, will pass through A, B, C, and D. 
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Now the centre of any spherical surface passing through 
u4, B, C, and D must be in each of the Js EG and FH, 

Then as EG and FII intersect in but one point, only one 
spherical surface can be passed through A, B, C, and D, 

583. Defs. The angle between two intersecting curves is 
the angle between tangents to the curves at their point of 
intersection. 

A spherical angle is the angle between two intersecting 
arcs of great circles. 

Prop. XV. Theorem. 

584. A spherical angle is measured by an arc of a great 
circle having its vertex as a pole, included bettveen its sides 
produced if necessary. 

A 



Given ABO and AB^C arcs of great © on the surface of 
sphere AC, lines AD and AD' tangent to ABC and A'BC, 
respectively, and BB' an arc of a great O having ^ as a 
pole, included between arcs ABC and AB'C. 

To Prove that /LDAU is measured by arc BB\ 

Proof. Let be the centre of the sphere, and draw 
diameter AOC and lines OB and 0B\ 

Now, arcs AB and AB' are quadrants. (§ 577) 

Whence, AAOB and AOB' are rt. A (?) 

Therefore, OB II AD and OB' II AU. (§§ 170, 54) 

.-. /-DAD' = Z.BOB', (§ 426) 

But Z BOB' is measured by arc BB', (?) 
Then, Z DAD' is measured by arc BB', 
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k Cor. I. (KiK. of Prop. XV.) Plane BOB is J. OA. 

f§400) 
TlM'n i)lanes AB(J and BOB' are ±. (i 441) 

Now a tan.i,'rnt to arc AB at B is J_ ^0^. (§ 439) 

Thon it is ± to a tangc^nt to arc BB' at B. (§ 398) 

Then, spherical Z yl/i/i' is a rt. Z. (§ 583) 

Tliat is, an arc o/ a r/zvai cirde drawn from the pole of a 
great cirde is perpemUrular to its circumference, 

586. Cor. n. The anfjle between two arcs of great circles 
is the j^icLne angle of the diedral angle between tlieir planes. 

(§429) 

SPHERICAL POLYGONS AND SPHERICAL PYRAMIDS. 

Definitioxs. 

587. A spherical polygon is a portion 
of the surface of a spliere bounded by 
three or more arcs of great circles; as 
ABCD. 

The bounding arcs are called the sides 
of the spherical polygon, and are usually 
measured in degrees. 

The angles of the spherical polygon are the spherical 
angles (§ 583) between the adjacent sides, and their verti- 
ces are called the vertices of tlie spherical polygon. 

A diagonal of a spherical polygon is an arc of a great 
circle joining any two vertices which are not consecutive. 

A spherical triangle is a si)herical polygon of three sides. 

A spherical triangle is called isosceles when it has two 
sides equal ; equilateral when all its sides are equal ; and 
right-angled when it has a right angle. 

588. The planes of the sides of a spherical polygon form 
a polyedral angle, whose vertex is the centre of the spliere, 
and whose face angles are measured by the sides of the 
spherical polygon (§ 192). 
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Thus, in the figure of § 587, the planes of the sides of 
the spherical polygon form a polyedral angle, 0-ABCD, 
whose face AAOB, BOC, etc., are measured by arcs AB, 
BC, etc., respectively. 

A spherical polygon is called convex when the polyedral 
angle formed by the planes of its sides is convex (§ 453). 

589. A spherical pyramid is a solid bounded by a spherical 
polygon and the planes of its sides; as 0-ABCD, figure of 
§ 587. 

The centre of the sphere is called the vertex of the spheri- 
cal pyramid, and the spherical polygon the base, 

■ Two sphencaJ. pyramids are equal when their ba^es are 
equal. 

For they can evidently be applied one to the other so as 
to coincide throughout. 

590. If circumferences of great circles be drawn with 
the vertices of a spherical triangle as poles, they divide the 
surface of the sphere into eight spherical triangles. 

Thus, if circumference B'C'B" be 
drawn with vertex A of spherical 
A ABC as a pole, circumference 
A'C'A^' with ^ as a pole, and circum- 
ference A'B"A^'B' with as a pole, 
the surface of the sphere is divided 
into eight spherical A; A'B'C, 
A'B"C', A"B'C', and A"B"U on the 
hemisphere represented in the figure, the others on the oppo- 
site hemisphere. 

Of these eight spherical A, one is called the polar triangle 
of ABOy and is determined as follows : 

Of the intersections, A' and A", of circumferences drawn 
with B and C as poles, that which is nearer (§ 573) to A, 
i.e., A', is a vertex of the polar triangle ; and similarly for 
the other intersections. 

Thus, A'B'C is the polar A of ABC. 
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591. Two spherical polygons, on the same or equal 
spheres, are said to be symmetrical when the sides and an- 
gles of one are equal, respectively, to the sides and angles 
of the other, if the equal parts occur in the reverse order. 

Thus, if spherical A ABC and 
A'B'C, on the same or equal spheres, 
have sides AB, BC, and CA equal, /^C ffi 

respectively, to sides A'B\ B'C, and 
C'A', and A A, J3, and C to A A', B', and C, and the equal 
parts occur in the reverse order, the A are symmetrical. 

It is evident that, in general, two symmetrical spherical 
polygons cannot be placed so as to coincide throughout. 





Prop. XVI. Theorem. 

592. If one spherical triangle is the polar triangle of an- 
other, then the second spherical triangle is the polar triangle 
of the first. 




Given A'B'C the polar A of spherical A ABO-, A, B, and 
C being the poles of arcs B'C, CA', and A'B', respectively. 

To Prove ABC the polar A of spherical AA'B'C. 

Proof. B is the pole of arc A'C 

Whence, A' lies at a quadrant's distance from B. (§ 577) 

Again, C is the pole of arc A'B'. 

Whence, A' lies at a quadrant's distance from C 

Therefore, A' is the pole of arc BC. • (§ 578) 

Similarly, B' is the pole of arc CA, and C of arc AB. 

Then, ABC is the polar A of A'B'C. 
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For of the two intersections of the circumferences having 
B^ and C, respectively, as poles, A is the nearer to A' ; and 
similarly for the other vertices. (§ 590) 

Note. Two spherical triangles, each of which is the polar triangle 
of the other, are called polar triangles. 

Prop. XVII. Theorem. 

593. In two polar triangles, each angle of one is measured 
by the supplement of that side of the other of which it is the 
pole. 




J} O' 

Given A, B, (7, A', B', and C the A, expressed in degrees, 
of polar A ABO and A'B'O'-, A being the pole of 5'(7, 
B of a A', C of A'B', A' of BC, B' of OA, and O of AB, 

Let sides BC, CA, AB, B'C, OA\ and AB\ expressed 
in degrees, be denoted by a, h, c, a', h\ and c', respectively. 
To Prove 

A = 180° - a', i? = 180° - 6', (7 = 180° - c', 
A = 180° - a, 5' = 180° - 6, = 180° - c. 

Proof. Produce arcs -45 and AC to meet arc jB'(7 at D 
and E, respectively. 

Since B' is the pole of arc AE, and C" of arc AD, arcs B^E 
and CD are quadrants. (§ 577) 

.-. arc B^E + arc OD = 180°. 

Or, arc DE + arc B^O = 180°. 

But since A is the pole of arc B^C\ arc DJB? is the measure 

of Z A (§ 584) 

.-. ^ + a' = 180°, or ^ = 180° - a'. 

In like manner, the theorem may be proved for any Z. of 
either A. 
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Prop. XVII I. Theorem. 

594. Auj/ aide of a npherical triangle is less tlmn the sum 
of the other two sides. 



Given AB any side of sj)herical A ABC. 

To Prove AB<AC-\-Ba 

(By § 457, Z AOB < Z AOC-^ZBOC-, and these A are 
measured by sides AB, AC, and BC, respectively.) 

Prop. XIX. Theorem. 

595. The sum of the sides of a convex spherical polygon is 
less than 360°. 

B 




Given convex spherical polygon ABCD, 
To Prove AB-{- BC -h CD -{- DA< 360°. 

(By § 458, sum of A AOB, BOC, COD, and DOA is 

< 360°.) 

Prop. XX. Theorem. 

■596. The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle is greater 
than two, and less than six, right angles. 
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a' 

Given A, B, and C the A, expressed in degrees, of spheri- 
cal A ABC, 

To Prove A + B-{-C> 180°, and < 540°. 

Proof. Let A'B'C be the polar A of spherical A ABC, 
A being the pole of B'C, B of C'A\ and C of A'B'. 

Also, let sides B'C, C'A', and A'B', expressed in degrees, 
be denoted by a', V, and c', respectively. 

Then, A = 180° - a', 

B = 180° - b', 

C = 180° - c'. (§ 593) 

Adding these equations, we have 

A-{-B-{- (7= 540° - (a' + b'-{-c'), (1) 

.-. A + B-\-C<5^0\ 

Again, a' -{- b' -{- c' < 360°. (§ 595) 

Whence, by (1), A-\-B-{-C> 180°. 

597. Cor. A spherical triangle may have one, two, or 
three right angles, or one, two, or three obtuse angles, 

DEFINITIONS. 

598. A spherical triangle having two right angles is 
called a bi-rectangular triangle, and one having three right 
angles a tri-rectangular triangle. 

599. Two spherical polygons on the same sphere, or 
equal spheres, are said to be mutually equilateral, or mutu- 
ally equiangular, when the sides or angles of one are equal, 
respectively, to the homologous sides or angles of the other, 
whether taken in, the same or in the reverse order. 
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Prop. XXI. Theorem. 

600. Jf two spherical triangles on the same sphere, or equal 
spheres, are mutually equiangular, their polar triangles are 
mutually equilateral. 





Oiven ABC and DEF mutually equiangular spherical A 
on the same sphere, or equal spheres, A A and D being 
homologous; also, A'B'C the polar A of ABC, and D'E'F* 
of DEF, A being the pole of B'C, and D of ET', 

To Prove A' B'C and D'E'F' mutually equilateral. 

Proof. A A and D are measured by the supplements of 
sides B'C and E'F', respectively. (§ 593) 

But by hyp., ZA = Z.D. 

.-. B'C = E'F. (§ 31, 2) 

In like manner, any two homologous sides of A' B'C and 
D'E'F may be proved equal. 

Then, A'B'C and D'E'F are mutually equilateral. 

601. Cor. (Converse of Prop. XXI.) If two spherical tri- 
angles on the same sphere, or equal spheres, are mutuoMy 
equilaieral, their polar triangles are mutually equiangular. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 600.) 

Prop. XXII. Theorem. 

602. If two spherical triangles on the same sphere, or equal 
spheres, have two sides and the included angle of one equal, 
respectively, to two sides and the included angle of the other, 

I. They are equal if the equal parts occur in the same 
order. 
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II. They are symmetrical if the equal parts occur in the 
reverse order. 






I. Oiven ABC and DEF spherical A on the same sphere, 
or equal spheres, having 

AB=^DE, AO=DF, and ZA = ZD] 

the equal parts occurring in the same order. 
To Prove A ABC = A DEF. 

Proof. Superpose A ABC upon A DEF in such a way 
that Z A shall coincide with its equal Z D ; side AB fall- 
ing on side DEy and side AC on side DF. 

Then, since AB = DE and AC = DF, point B will fall 
on point Ej and point (7 on point F. 

Whence, arc BC will coincide with arc EF (§ 572) 

Hence, ABC and DEF coincide throughout, and are equal. 

II. Given ABC and D'E'F' spherical A on the same 
sphere, or equal spheres, having 

AB = D'E', AC = D'F, and Z^ = Z Z>' ; 
the equal parts occurring in the reverse order. 
To Prove ABC and D'E'F symmetrical. 

Proof. Let DEF be a spherical A on the same sphere, 
or an equal sphere, symmetrical to D'E'F, having 

DE = D'E', DF=^D'F, and AD = Z.D'', 
the equal parts occurring in the reverse order. 
Then, in spherical A ABC and DEF, we have 
AB = DE, AC=DF, and Z^ = ZZ>; 
and the equal parts occur in the same order. (Ax. 1) 

.-. A ABC = A DEF. (§ 602, 1) 

Therefore, A ABO is symmetrical to AD'E'F^. 
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Trop. XXIII. Theorem. 

603. If two spherical tr'uvujles on the same sphere, or equal 
spheres, have a side and two adjacent angles of one equal, 
respectively, to a side and two adjacent angles of the other, 

I. Tliey are equal if the equal p>cirts occur in the same order. 
II. They are symmetrical if the equal 2}arts occur in the 
reverse order. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 602.) 

Prof.' XXIV. Theorem. 

604. If two spherical triangles on the same sphere, or equal 
spheres, are mutually equilateral, they are mutually equiangular. 





Oiven ABC and DEF mutually equilateral spherical A 
on equal spheres ; sides BC and EF being homologous. 

To Prove ABC and DEF mutually equiangular. 

Proof. Let and 0' be the centres of the respective 
spheres, and draw lines OA, OB, DC, O'D, O'E, and O'F. 

Now the triedral A 0-ABC and O'-DEF have their ho- 
mologous face A equal. (§ 192) 

.-. diedral Z 0^= diedral Z O'D. (§ 459) 

But the Z between arcs AB and AC is the plane Z of 
diedral Z OA, and the Z between arcs DE and DF is the 
plane Z of diedral Z O'D. (§ 586) 

.-. ZBAC = Z EDF. (§ 434) 

In like manner, any two homologous A of ABC and DEF 
may be proved equal. 

Whence, ABC and DEF are mutually equiangular. 
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Note. The theorem may be proved in a similar manner when the 
given spherical A are on the same sphere. 

605. Cor. If two spherical triangles on the same sphere^ 
or equal spheres, are mutually equilateral, 

1. They are equal if the equal paints occur in the same order, 

2. They are symmetrical if the equal parts occur in the 
reverse order. 

Prop. XXV. Theorem. 

606. If two spherical triangles on the same sphere, or equal 
spheres, are mutually equiangidar, they are mutually equi- 
lateral. 

A' D' 





Oiven ABC and DEF mutually equiangular spherical 
A on the same sphere, or equal spheres. 

To Prove ABC and DEF mutually equilateral. 

Proof. Let AB'O be the polar A of ABC, and D'E'F 
of DEF. 

Then, since ABC and DEF are mutually equiangular, 
ABO and UE'F are mutually equilateral. (§ 600) 

Then A'B'C and D'E'F are mutually equiangular. 

(§ 604) 
But ABC is the polar A of A'B'C, and DEF of D'E'F. 

(§ 592) 
Then ABC and DEF are mutually equilateral. (§ 600) 

607. Cor. I. If two sphencal triangles on the same sphere, 
or equal spheres, are mutually equiangular, 

1. They are equal if the equal parts occur in the same order. 

2. They are symmetrical if the equal parts occur in tJie 
reverse order. 
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606. Cor. H If three diameters of a 
sphere he so drawn that each is perpen- 
dicular to the other two, the plaaea deter- 
mined by them, divide the surface of the 
sphere into eight equal tri-rectangvktr tri- 
angles. 

(Prove by § C07, 1. Hy § 585, each 
Z of each spherical A is a rt. Z.) 

609. Cor. m. T}ie surface of a sphere is eight times Ike 
surface of one of its tri-rectangular triangles. 

pKor. XXVI. Theorem. 

610. In an. isosceles spherical triangle the angles opposite 
the equal sides are equal. 




Given, in spherical A ABC, AB=AC. 
To Prove ZB = Za 

Proof. Draw AD an arc of a great O, bisecting side BO 
atD. 

In spherical A ABD and ACD, AD = AD. 
Also, AB = AC and BD = CD. 

Then, ABD and ACD are mutually equiangular. (§ 604) 
.-. ZB = ZC. 

612. Cor. 1 An isosceles ^/herical triangle is equal to the 

spherical triangle which is syvimetrieal to it. 
For the equal parts occur in the same order. 

612. Cor. n. (Converse of Prop. XXVI.) If two angles 

of a splierical triangle are equal, the sides opposite are egvcU. 
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Given, in spherical A ABO, Z.B = Z 0, 
To Prove AB = AC. 

Proof. Let A'B'C be the polar A of 
ABC', B being the pole of A'C, and C of 
A'B', 

Then, A'C is the sup. of Z B, and A'B' ^ 
otZC 

.'. A'O = A^B\ 

.-. ZB' = za. 

But ABC is the polar A of A'B'O] B' being the pole of 
AC, and O oi AB. (§ 592) 

Then AB is the sup. of Z C, and ^(7 of Z B\ (?) 

.-. ^^=^a (?) 



c 

(§ 593) 

(§ 31, 2) 

(§ 610) 



Prop. XXVII. Theorem. 

613. If two angles of a spherical triangle are unequal, the 
sides opposite are unequal, and the greater side lies opposite 
the greater angle. 




Given, in spherical A ABC, Z ABC > Z C. 

To Prove AC> AB. 

(Prove by a method analogous to that of § 99. Draw BD 
an arc of a great O meeting AC at D, and making Z CBD 
equal to Z C.) 

614. Cor. (Converse of Prop. XXVII.) Iftivo sides of a 
spherical triangle are unequal, the angles opposite are unequal, 
and the greater angle lies opposite the greater side. 

(Prove by Meductio ad Absurdum.) 
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Prop. XXVIII. Theorem. 

615. The shortest line on the surface of a sphere between 
two given points is the arc of a great circle, not greater than a 
seinircircumfereiice, which joins the points. 




Given points A and B on the surface of a sphere, and ATi 
an arc of a great O, not > a semi-circumference. 

To Prove AB the shortest line on the surface of the 
sphere between A and B. 

Proof. Let C be any point in arc AB. 

Let DOF and ECG be arcs of small (D with A and J5, 
respectively, as poles, and AC and BG as polar distances. 

Now arcs DCF and ECG have only point C in common. 

For let F be any other point in arc DCF, and draw arcs 
of great © AF and BF. 

.-. AF=AC. (§ 575) 

But, AF-\-BF>AG+ BC (§ 594) 

Subtracting arc AF from the first member of the inequal- 
ity, and its equal arc AG from the second member, 

BF > BG, or BF > BG. (§ 575) 

Whence, F lies without small O EGG, and arcs DCF and 
ECG have only point C in common. 

We will next prove that the shortest line on the surface 
of the sphere from AtoB must pass through C 

Let ADEB be any line on the surface of the sphere 
between A and B, not passing through C, and cutting arcs 
DCF and EGG at D and E, respectively. 

Then, whatever the nature of line AD, it is evident that 
an equal line can be drawn from A to G. 
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In like manner, whatever the nature of line BE, an equal 
line can be drawn from B to C. 

Hence, a line can be drawn from A to B passing through 
(7, equal to the sum of lines AD and BE, and consequently 
< line ADEB by the portion DE. 

Therefore, no line which does not pass through C can be 
the shortest line between A and B. 

But by hyp., C is any point in arc AB. 

Hence, the shortest line from ^ to J5 must pass through 
every point of AB. 

Then, the arc of a great O AB is the shortest line on the 
surface of the sphere between A and B, 

EXERCISES. 

2. If the sides of a spherical triangle are 77°, 123°, and 96°, how 
many degrees are there in each angle of its polar triangle ? 

3. If the angles of a spherical triangle are 86°, 131°, and 68°, how 
many degrees are there in each side of its polar triangle ? 

MEASUREMENT OF SPHERICAL POLYGONS. 

Definitions. 

616. A lune is a portion of the surface of -i 

a sphere bounded by two semi-circumfer- /^ \\\ 

ences of great circles ; as ACBD. j \ \ \ 

The angle of the lune is the angle between I j ^' I ^^ j 

its bounding arcs. \ : / / 

617. A spherical loedge is a solid bounded b 
by a lune and the planes of its bounding arcs. 

The lune is called the base of the spherical wedge. 

618. It is evident that tivo lunes on the same sphere, or 
equal spheres, are equal ivhen their angles are equal. 

619. It is evident that tivo spherical wedges in the same 
sphere, or equal spheres, are equal when the angles of the tunes 
which form their bases are equal. 
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Prop. XXIX. Theorem. 

620. The splierical triangles corresponding to a pair of 
vertic(d triedral anrjles are nymvtetrical. 




Given AOA', BOB', and GOC diametera of sphere AC; 
also, the planes determined by them, intersecting the sur- 
face in cireumferences ABA'B', BCB'O, and CACA'. 

To Prove spherical A ABC and A'B'O symmetrical. 

Proof. A AOB, BOC, and COA are equal, respectively, 
to ^^'OB', B'OC, and COA'. (§ 40) 

Then, AB = A'B', BC = B'C, and CA = CA'. (§ 192) 

But the equal parts of ABO and A'B'C occur In the 
reverse order. 

Whence, ABO and A'B'C are symmetrical. (§ 606, 2) 



Pkop. XXX. Theorem. 

621. 1^0 spherical triangles corresponding to c 
vertical triedral angles are equivcdent. 



pair of 



Given AOA', BOB', and OOC diameters of sphere AB; 
also, the planes determined by them, intersecting the but- 
face in arcs AB, BC, CA, A'B', B'C and CA'. 
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To Prove area ABO = area A'B'C. 

Proof. Let P be the pole of the small O passing through 

points A, B, and (7, and draw arcs of great (D PA, PB^ 

and pa 

.-. PA = PB = Pa (§575) 

Draw the diameter of the sphere PP', and the arcs of 
great (D P'^', P'JB', and P'O ; then, spherical A PAB and 
PA'B' are symmetrical. (§ 620) 

But spherical A PAB is isosceles. 

.-. A PAB = A PA'B'. (§ 611) 

In like manner, 

A PBC = A PB'C and A PCA = A P'CA'. 

Then the sum of the areas of A PAB, PBC, and PCA 
equals the sum of the areas of PA'B, P'B'C, and PCA', 

.-. area ^5(7= area ^'^'(7. 

622. Sch. If P and P' fall without spherical A ABC and 
A'B'C, we should take the sum of the areas of two isos- 
celes spherical A, diminished by the area of a third. 

623. Cor. I. Two symmetrical spherical triangles are equiv- 
alent, • 

624. Cor. n. Spherical pyramids 0-APB, O-BPC, and 
0-CPA are equal, respectively, to spherical pyramids 
0-A'FB', 0-B'PC, and 0-C'PA', (§ 589) 

.-. vol. 0-ABC=: vol. 0-A'B'C, 

Whence, the sphencal pyramids corresponding to a pair of 
vertical triedrol angles are equivalent, 

EXERCISES. 

4. The sum of the angles of a spherical hexagon is greater than 8, 
and less than 12, right angles. (§ 696.) 

5. The sum of the angles of a spherical polygon of n sides is 
greater than 2 7i — 4, and less than 2 n, right angles. 

6. The arc of a great circle drawn from the vertex of an isosceles 
spherical triangle to the middle point of the base, is perpendicular to 
the base, and bisects the vertical ansjle. 
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Prop. XXXI. Theorem. 

62& Tko lunes on the same : 
to each oth^r as their angles. 
Nota. The u'oni " tune," in the above HUttenent, signifies the 



r equal spheres, are 



area of the lune. 

Caie I }Vhen the angles • 



e commengarable. 




GlTen AC'BD and ACBE lunes on sphere AB, having 
their d CAD and CAE commensurable. 



To Prove 



ACBD ^ ZCAD 
ACBE Z CAE' 



Proof. Let Z CAa be a common measure of A CAD and 
CAE, and let it be contained 5 times in Z CAD, and 3 times 
in Z CAE. 

. ^_CAD^5 
" Z-CAE 3 



(1) 



Producing the area of division of Z CAD to B, Inne ACBD 
will be divided into 5 parts, and lune ACBE into 3 parts, 

(S 618) 



all of which parts will be equal. 
. ACBD 
' ' ACBE 



From (1) and (2), 



ACBD 
ACBE 



^CAD 

zcae' 



(2) 
(?) 



Note. The theorem may be proved in a similar n 
g^ven limes are on equal spheres. 
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Case n. When the angles are incommensurable. 




(Prove as in §§ 189 or 244. Let Z CAD be divided into 
any number of equal parts, and apply one of these parts to 
Z CAE as a unit of measure.) 

626. Cor. I. The surface of a lune is to the surface of the 
sphere as the angle of the lune is to four right angles, 

For the surface of a sphere may be regarded as a lune 
whose Z is equal to 4 rt. A 

627. Cor. n. If the unit of measure for angles is the right 
angle, the area of a lune is equal to twice its angle, multiplied 
by the area of a tri-rectangular triangle. 

Given L the area of a lune ; A the numerical measure of 
its Z referred to a rt. Z as the unit of measure ; and T the 
area of a tri-rectangular A. 

To Prove L = 2AxT, 

Proof. The area of the surface of the sphere is 8 T, 

(§ 609) 

••• ^ = 4' (§625) 

8T 4 v^ / 

.-. L = -xST=2AxT. 
4 

628. Sch. I. Let it be required to find the area of a lune 
whose Z is 50°, on a sphere the area of whose surface is 72. 

The Z of the lune referred to a rt. Z as the unit of 
measure is f ; and T is \ of 72, or 9. 

Then the area of the lune is 2 x f x 9, or 10. 
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629. Def. ti. tri-^-ectangular pyramid ia a spherical pyra^ 

mid whose base is a tri-rectaugular triangle. 

630. Sch. n. It may be proved, as in § 625, that 

Two splieriixil wedges in the same sphere, or equal spJteres, 
are to eacli other as the angles of the lanes which form tlteir 
bases. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see § 619.) 

63L Sch. m. It may be proved that 

If the unit of meamire for angles is the right angle, the 
volu-me of a spherical wedge is equal to twice the angle of the 
lune which forms its heme, multiplied by tlie volv/me of a tri- 
rectangu lar pyi-am id. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see §§ 626 and 627.) 

632. Bef. The spherical excess of a, spherical triangle is 
the excess of the sum of its angles above 180° (§ 696). 

Thus, if the ^ of a spherical A are C5°, 80°, and 96", its 
spherical excess is 65° + 80° + 95° - 180°, or 60°. 

Prop. XXXII, Theorem. 

633. If the unit of measure for angles is the right angle, 
the area of a spherical triangle is equal to its spherical excess, 
multiplied by the area of a tri-rectangular triangle. 




Given A, B, and G the numerical measures of the A of 
spherical A ABC, referred to a rt. Z as the unit of measure, 
and T the area of a tri-rectangulai' A, 

To Prove area ABC ={A + B-\-G -2) x T. 
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Proof. Complete circumferences ABA'B'j ACA^C, and 
BCB'Cy and draw diameters AA', BB\ and 0(7'. 
Then, since ABAC is a lune whose Z is A, we have 

area ABC + area A!BC = 2 ^ x T (§ 626). (1) 

And since BAB'C is a lune whose Z is B, 

area ABO + area AB^C = 2 J5 x T. (2) 

Again, area A'B'C = area ABO'. (§ 620) 

Adding area ABC to both members, we have 

area ABC -{^ area A'B'C = area of lune CBC'A 

= 2CxT. (3) 

Adding (1), (2), and (3), and observing that the sum of 
the areas of A ABC, A'BC, AB'C, and A'B'C is equal to 
the area of the surface of a hemisphere, or 4 T, we have 
2 area ABC -{-4: T= (2 A-{-2B + 2 C) x T, 
.'. area ABC-\'2 T= (^ -f- J5 + O) x T. 

.-. area ABC= (^ + ^ + O- 2) x T. 

634. Sch. I. Let it be required to find the area of a 
spherical A whose A are 105°, 80°, and 95°, on a sphere the 
area of whose surface is 144. 

The spherical excess of the spherical A is 100°, or ^ re- 
ferred to a rt. Z as the unit of measure ; and the area of a 
tri-rectangular A is ^ of 144, or 18. 

Then the area of the spherical A is -i^ x 18, or 20. 

635. Sch. n. It may be proved, as in § 633, that 

If the unit of measure for angles is the right angle, the 
volume of a triangular spherical pyramid is equal to the 
spherical excess of its base, multiplied by the volume of a 
tri-rectangular pyramid. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; see §§ 624 and 630.) 

EXERCISES. 

7. What is the volume of a spherical wedge the angle of whose 
base is 127° 30', if the volume of the sphere is 112 ? 

8. In figure of Prop. XVII., prove Al = 180° - a. 
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Pkop. XXXIII. Theorem. 

636. If the unit of measure for angles is the right angley 
the area of any spherical polygon is equal to the sum of its 
angles, diminished by as many times two right angles as the 
figure has sides less two, multiplied by tJie area of a tri- 
rectaugular triangle. 



Oiven K the area of any spherical polygon, n the number 
of its sides, s the sum of its A referred to a rt. Z. as the 
unit of measure, and T the area of a tri-rectangular A. 

To Prove 7^= [s - 2 {n - 2)] x T, 

Proof. The spherical polygon can be divided into n — 2 
spherical A by drawing diagonals from any vertex. 

Now, if the unit of measure for A is the rt. Z, the area 
of each spherical A is equal to the sum of its A, less 2 rt. A, 
multiplied by T. (§ 633) 

Hence, if the unit of measure for A is the rt. Z, the sum 
of the areas of the spherical A is equal to the sum of their 
A, diminished by n — 2 times 2 rt. A, multiplied by T, 

But the sum of the A of the spherical A is equal to the 
sum of the A of the spherical polygon. 

Whence, K=ls-~2(n- 2)] x T. 

637. Sch. It may be proved, as in § 636, that 

If the unit of measure for angles is the right angle, the 
volume of any spherical pyramid is equal to the sum of the 
angles of its base, diminished by as many times two right 
angles as the base has sides less tivo, multiplied by the volume 
of a tri-rectangular pyramid. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 
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EXERCISES. 

9. The area of a lune is 28|. If the area of the surface of the 
sphere is 120, what is the angle of the lune ? 

10. Find the area of a spherical triangle whose angles are 103°, 
1 12°, and 127°, on a sphere the area of whose surface is 160. 

11. Find the volume of a triangular spherical pyramid the angles 
of whose base are 92°, 119°, and 134° ; the volume of the sphere 
being 192. 

12. What is the ratio of the areas of two spherical triangles on the 
same sphere whose angles are 94°, 135°, and 146°, and 87°, 105°, and 
1 18°, respectively ? 

13. The area of a spherical triangle, two of whose angles are 78° 
and 99°, is 34 J. If the area of the surface of the sphere is 234, what 
is the other angle ? 

14. The volume of a triangular spherical pyramid, the angles of 
whose base are 105°, 126°, and 147°, is 60J ; what is the volume of the 
sphere ? 



15. The sides opposite the equal angles of a bi- 
rectangular triangle are quadrants. (§ 442.) 




B"- ^C 



16. The sides. of a spherical triangle, on a sphere 

the area of whose surface is 156, are 44°, 63°, and 97°. Find the area 
of its polar triangle. 

17. Find the area of a spherical hexagon whose angles are 120°, 
139°, 148°, 155°, 162°, and 167°, oti a sphere the area of whose surface 
is 280. 

18. Find the volume of a pentagonal spherical pyramid the angles 
of whose base are 109°, 128°, 137°, 153°, and 158° ; the volume of the 
sphere being 180. 

19. The volume of a quadrangular spherical pyramid, the angles 
of whose base are 110°, 122°, 135°, and 146°, is 12}; what is the 
volume of the sphere ? 

20. The area of a spherical pentagon, four of whose angles are 
112°, 131°, 138°, and 168°, is 27. If the area of the surface of the 
sphere is 120, what is the other angle? 

21. If two straight lines are tangent to a sphere at the same point, 
their plane is t,angent to the sphere. (§ 400.) 
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22. The sum of the arcs of great circles drawn from any point 
within a spherical triangle to the extremities of any side, is less than 
the sum of the other two sides of the triangle. 

(Compare § 48. ) 

23. How many degrees are there in the polar distance of a circle, 
whose plane is 6\/2 units from the centre of the sphere, the diameter 
of the sphere being 20 units ? 

(The radius of the O is a leg of a rt. A, whose hypotenuse is the 
radius of the sphere, and whose other leg is the distance from its 
centre to the plane of the O.) 

24. The chord of the polar distance of a circle of a sphere is 6. If 
the radius of the sphere is 6, what is the radius of the circle ? 

25. If side ^J5 of spherical triangle ABC is a 
quadrant, and side BC less than a quadrant, prove 
Z^ less than 90°. 

26. The polar distance of a circle of a sphere is 60°. If the 
diameter of the circle is 6, find the diameter of the sphere, and the 
distance of the circle from its centre. 

(Represent radius of sphere by 2 05.) 

27. Any point in the arc of a great circle 
bisecting a spherical angle is equally distant 
(§ 573) from the sides of the angle. 

(To prove arc PM = arc PN. Let E be 
a pole of arc AB^ and F of arc BC. Spherical 
ABPE and BPF are symmetrical by § 002, 
IL, and PE = PF.) 

28. A point on the surface of a sphere, equally distant from the 
sides of a spherical angle, lies in the arc of a great circle bisecting 
the angle. 

(Fig. of Ex. 27. To prove ZABP = Z CBP. Spherical i^ BPE 
and BPF are symmetrical by § 605, 2.) 

29. The arcs of great circles bisecting the angles of a spherical 
triangle meet in a point equally distant from the sides of the triangle. 
(Exs. 27, 28, p. 368.) 

30. A circle may be inscribed in any spherical triangle. 

31. State and prove the theorem for spherical triangles analogous 
to Prop. IX., I., Book I. 
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32. State and prove the theorem for spherical triangles analogous 
to Prop, v., Book I. 

33. State and prove the theorem for spherical triangles analogous 
to Prop. L., Book I. (Ex. 32.) 

34. If PA, PB, and PC are three equal arcs of great circles drawn 
from point P to the circumference of great circle ABC, prove P a pole 
of ABC. 

(PA and PB are quadrants by Ex. 15, p. 367.) 

35. The spherical polygons corresponding to a pair of vertical poly- 
edral angles are symmetrical. (§ 456. ) 

36. A sphere may be inscribed in, or circumscribed about, any 
tetraedron. (Ex. 73, Book VII.) 

37. What is the locus of points in space at a given distance from 
a given straight line ? 

38. Equal small circles of a sphere are equally distant from the 
centre. 

39. State and prove the converse of Ex. 38. 

40. The less of two small circles of a sphere is at the greater dis- 
tance from the centre. 

41. State and prove the converse of Ex. 40. 

42. What is the locus of points on the surface of a sphere equally 
distant from the sides of a spherical angle ? 

43. If two spheres are tangent to the same plane at the same 
point, the straight line joining their centres passes through the point 
of contact. 

44. The distance between the centres of two spheres whose radii 
are 25 and 17, respectively, is 28. Find the diameter of their circle 
of intersection, and its distance from the centre of each sphere. 

45. If a polyedron be circumscribed about each of two equal 
spheres, the volumes of the polyedrons are to each other as the areas 
of their surfaces. 

(Find the volume of each polyedron by dividing it into pyramids.) 

46. Either angle of a spherical triangle is greater than the differ- 
ence between 180° and the sum of the other two angles. 

(Fig. of Prop. XX. To prove ZA> 1S0° - (ZB -\- ZC), or 
>(ZB-\-ZC)- 180°, according aj3Zi?4-ZCis<or> 180°. In 
the latter case, A^ C -h A' B' > B' C ; then use § 693.) 
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MBASDEBMBNT OP THE OYLINDBE, CONE, 
AND SPHERE. 



the cylinder. 
Definitions. 

638. The lateral area of a cylinder is the area of its 
lateral surface. 

A tiyht section of a cylinder is a section made by a plane 
perpendicular to the elements of its lateral surface. 

639. A prism is said to be inscribed in a cylinder when its 
lateral edges are elements of the cylindrical surface. 

In this case, the bases of the prism are inscribed iu the 
bases of the cylinder. 

A prism is said to be circumscribed about a cylinder when 
its lateral faces are tangent to the cylinder, and its bases lie 
in the same planes with the bases of the cylinder. 

In this case, the bases of the prism are circumacribed 
about the bases of the cylinder, 

640. It follows from § 363 that 
If a prism whose base is a regular 

polygon be inscribed in, or circum- 
scribed about, a circular cylinder 
(§ 540), and the number of its faces 
be indefinitely increased, 

1. Tlie lateral area of the prism 
approaches the lateral area of the cyl- 
inder as a limit. 
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2. Tlie volume of the prism approaches the volume of the 
cylinder as a limit, 

3. The perimeter of a right section of the prism approaches 
the penmeter of a right section of the cylinder as a limit.* 

Prop. I. Theorem. 

641. The lateral area of a circular cylinder is equal to the 
perimeter of a right section multiplied by an element of the 
kUerdl surfo/ce. 



Oiven 8 the lateral area, P the perimeter of a rt. section, 
and E an element of the lateral surface, of a circular 
cylinder. 

To Prove S = PxE, 

Proof. Inscribe in the cylinder a prism whose base is a 
regular polygon, and let S' denote its lateral area, and /* 
the perimeter of a rt. section. 

Then, since the lateral edge of the prism is E, 

8^=PxE, (§484) 

Now let the number of faces of the prism be indefinitely 
increased. 
Then, S^ approaches the limit S, 

and F xE approaches the limit P x E. {% 640, 1, 3) 

By the Theorem of Limits, these limits are equal. (§ 188) 

.-. S = PxE. 

* For rigorous proofs of these statements, see Appendix, p. 386. 
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642. Cor. L The lateral area of a cylinder of revohUion 
18 equal to the circumference of its base multiplied by its 
altitude. 

643. Cor. n. If S denotes the lateral are^, T the total 
area, H the altitude, and ij the radius of the base; of a 
cylinder of revolution, 

S = 2wBH. (§368) 

And, r = 2 wRH -f 2 iri? (§ 371) = 2 irR(H -f B). 

Prop. II. Theorem. 

644. The volume of a circular cylinder is equal to the prod- 
uct of its base and altitude. 




Oiven V the volume, B the area of the base, and H the 
altitude, of a circular cylinder. 

To Prove F= B x H, 

Proof. Inscribe in the cylinder a prism whose base is a 
regular polygon, and let V denote its volume, and J5' the 
area of its base. 

Then, since the altitude of the prism is H, 

V = B'xH, (§ 499) 

Now let the number of faces of the prism be indefinitely 
increased. 

Then, " F approaches the limit F. (§ 640, 2) 

And, B' X £r approaches the limit B x H. (§ 363, II) 

.-. V=BxH. (?) 
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645. Cor. If V denotes the volume, H the altitude, and 
JR the radius of the base, of a circular cylinder, 

F= wE'H, (?) 

Prop. III. Theorem. 

646. The lateral or total areas of two similar cylinders of 
revolution (§ 550) are to each other as the squares of their 
altitudes, or as the squares of the radii of their bases ; and 
their volumes are to each other as the cubes of their altitudes, 
or as the cubes of the radii of their bases. 





Oiven S and s the lateral areas, T and t the total areas, 
V and V the volumes, H and h the altitudes, and R and r 
the radii of the bases, of two similar cylinders of revolution. 



To Prove 



S^T^H^^^ and ^=M1 = ^. 

s t h^ r^^ V h^ r^ 



Proof. Since the generating rectangles are similar, 

h r 

H-\-B 



h-\-r 



(§ 253, 2) 
(§ 240) 



S 
s 



2irRH 

27rrh 



(§643)=|xf = f=f, 



t 27rr(h + r) ^^ ^ r r°7^ h'' 



and r=E^^ 

V TTl^h 



/ff £iAti\ Br ^, B Br Er 

(§645)=-x- = - = -. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Find the lateral area, total area, and volume of a cylinder of 
revolution, the diameter of whose base is 18, and whose altitude is 16. 

2. The radii of the bases of two similar cylinders of revolution are 
24 and 44, respectively. If the lateral area of the first cylinder is 720, 
what is the lateral area of the second ? 

3. Find the altitude and diameter of the base of a cylinder of 
revolution, whose lateral area is 168 r and volume 604 r. 

(Substitute the given values in the formulae of §§ 648 and 646, 
and solve the resulting equations.) 

4. Find the volume of a cylinder of revolution, whose total area 
is 170 T and altitude 12. 

5. How many cubic feet of metal are there in a hollow cylindrical 
tube 18 ft. long, whose outer diameter is 8 in., and thickness 1 in.? 

(Find the difference of the volumes of two cylinders of revolution. 
T = 3.1416.) 

6. The cross-section of a tunnel, 2} miles in length, is in the form 
of a rectangle 6 yd. wide and 4 yd. high, surmounted by a semicircle 
whose diameter is equal to the width of the rectangle ; how many 
cu. yd. of material were taken out in its construction ? (tr = 3.1416.) 

7. The volume of a cylinder of revolution is equal to its lateral 
area multiplied by one-half the radius of its base. 

THE CONE. 

DEFINITIONS. 

647. The lateral area of a cone, or frustum of a cone, is 
the area of its lateral surface. 

The slant height of a cone of revolution is the straight 
line drawn from the vertex to any point in the circumfer- 
ence of the base. 

The slant height of a frustum of a cone of revolution is 
that portion of the slant height of the cone included between 
the bases of the frustum. 

648. A pyramid is said to be inscribed in a cone when its 
lateral edges are elements of the conical surface ; the base 
of the pyramid is inscribed in the base of the cone, and its 
vertex coincides with the vertex of the cone. 
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A pyramid is said to be circumscribed about a cone when 
its lateral faces are tangent to the coiie, and its base lies in 
the aame plane with the base of the cone ; the base of the 
pyramid is circumscribed about the base of the cone, and 
its vertex coincides with the vertex of the cone, 

^49. A frustum of a pyramid is said to he iitscribed in a 
Jruslum of a cone when its lateral edges are elements of the 
lateral surface of the frustum of the cone. 

In this case, the bases of the frustum of the pyramid are 
inscribed in the bases of the frustum of the cone. 

A frustum of a pyramid is said to be circumscribed about 
a frustum of a cone when its lateral faces are tangent to the 
frustum of the cone, and Its bases lie in the same planes 
with the bases of the frustum of the cone. 

In thia case, the bases of the frustum of the pyramid are 
circumscribed about the bases of the frustum of the cone. 

6Sa It follows from § 363 that 

If a pyramid whose base is a regular polygon be insaibed 
in, or circumscribed about, a circular cone 
(§ 653), and the number of its faces be tn- -i^/ft 

definitely increased, /W h\\\ 

1. The laterai area of the pyramid ap- /^/ jf Ml\ 
proaches the laterai area of the cone as a /j-^^+^^i^ \ 
limit. ^T/ / K Jj 

2. The volume of the pyramid approaches ^^^i;;>>'''^ 
the volume of the cone as a limit.* 

6SL It follows from the above that 

If afnistum, of a pyramid whose base is a regular polygon 
be inscribed in, or circitmscribed about, a frustum of a cirmt- 
lar cone, and the number of its faces be indefinitely increased, 

1. The lateral area of the frustum, of the pyramid ap- 
proaches the lateral area of the frustum of the cone as a limit. 

2. The volume of the fr'istum of the pyramid approaehea 
the volume of the frustum of the cone as a limit. 

■ For rigorous proofs of these statementa, see Appendix, p. 38B. 
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Prop. IV. Theorem. 

652. The lateral area of a cone of revolviion is equal to 
the circumference of its base, multiplied by one-lialf its slant 
height. 




Oiven S the lateral area, C the circumference of the base^ 
and L the slant height, of a cone of revolution. 

To Prove S^Cx^L, 

Proof. Circumscribe about the cone a regular pyramid; 
let aS' denote its lateral area, and C" the perimeter of its base. 

Now the sides of the base of the pyramid are bisected at 
their points of contact with the base of the cone. (§ 174) 

Then, the slant height of the pyramid is the same as the 
slant height of the cone. (§ 508) 

.-. /S'=C'xiX. (§512) 

Now let the number of faces of the pyramid be indefi- 
nitely increased. 

Then, /S" approaches the limit S. (§ 650, 1) 

And C x^L approaches the limit Ox^L. (§ 363, I) 

.-. S=GxiL. (?) 

663. Cor. If S denotes the lateral area, T the total 
area, L the slant height, and E the radius of the base, of 
a cone of revolution, 

S = 27rRx^L(?) =7rRL, 

And, T = ttRL + wIP (?) = 7rR(L-i- R). 

Prop. V. Theorem. 

654. The volume of a circular cone is equal to the area of 
its base, multiplied by one-third its altitude. 
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Oiven V the volume, B the area of the base, and H the 
altitude, of a circular cone. 

To Prove F=5xi^. 

(Inscribe a pyramid whose base is a regular polygon.) 

655. Cor. If V denotes the volume, H the altitude, and 
R the radius of the base, of a circular cone, 

V=:i7rR'H. (?) 



Prop. VI. Theorem. 

656. Tlie lateral or total areas of two similar cones of revo- 
lution are to each other as the squares of their slant heights^ or 
as the squares of their altitudes, or as the squares of the radii 
of their bases; and their volumes are to each other as the cubes 
of their slant heights, or as the cubes of their altitudes, or as 
cubes of the radii of their bases. 





Oiven S and s the lateral areas, T and t the total areas, V 
and V the volumes, L and I the slant heights, H and h the 
altitudes, and B and r the radii of the bases, of two similar 
cones of revolution (§ 555). 



To Prove ^ = .?:=^ = ^' = ^, 



and 1=^=^=^ 



V 



P 



r»* 
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(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 646.) 

Prop. VII. Theorem. 

657. The lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revolution 
18 equal to the sura of the circumferences of its bases, muUiplied 
by one-half its slant height. 




Oiven S the lateral area, C and c the circumferences of 
the bases, and L the slant height, of a frustum of a cone of 
revolution, 

To Prove S = (C -i-c) x ^L. 

Proof. Circumscribe about the frustum of the cone a 
frustum of a regular pyramid ; let S' denote its lateral area, 
and (7 and c' the perimeters of its bases. 

Now the sides of the bases of the frustum of the pyra- 
mid are bisected at their points of contact with the bases of 
the frustum of the cone. (§ 174) 

Then, the slant height of the frustum of the pyramid is 
the same as the slant height of the frustum of the cone. 

(§ 508) 
... S'=(C' + c') x\L. (§513) 

Now let the number of fsices of the frustum of the 
pyramid be indefinitely increased. 

Then, S' approaches the limit S, (§ 651, 1) 

and (C -\- c') X i L approaches the limit (G-^c) x \L, 

(§ 363, I) 
... S=:(C-\-c) x^L. (?) 
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658. Cor. I. If S denotes the lateral area, L the slant 
height, and B and r the radii of the bases, of a frustum of 
a cone of revolution, 

S = (27r/2 + 27rr) X iL(?) =ir(/2-f r)L. 

659. Cor. n. We may write the first result of § 658 

>S' = 2ir X i(R-\-r)xL. 

But, 2ir X \(R + r) is the circumference of a section 
equally distant from the bases. (§ 132) 

Whence, the lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revolur 
tion 18 equal to the circumference of a section equally distant 
from its bases, multiplied^ by its slant height 

Prop. VIII. Theorem. 

660. The volume of a frustum of a circular cone is equal 
to the sum of its bases and a mean proportional between its 
bases, multiplied by one-third its altitude. 



Oiven V the volume, B and b the areas of the bases, and 
H the altitude, of a frustum of a circular cone. 

To Prove V=(B + b + VBxI) x \H. 

(Inscribe a frustum of a pyramid whose base is a regular 
polygon. Then apply § 524.) 

661. Cor. If V denotes the volume, H the altitude, and 
R and r the radii of the bases, of a frustum of a circular cone, 

B = wR", 6 = Trr^, and V5"x~6 = V^^^SV = irRr, (?) 

Then, 

F= {irR' + TTi^ + nRr) X i£r= i7r(i? -f r^ + Rr)H. 
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EXERCISES. 

8. Find the lateral area, total area, and Yolome of ft cone of revo- 
lution, the radius of whose base is 7, and whose slant height is 25. 

9. Find the lateral area, total area, and volume of a frustum of 
a cone of revolution, the diameters of whose bases are 16 and 6, and 
whose altitude is 12. 

10. The slant heights of two similar cones of revolution are 9 and 
15, respectively. If the volume of the second cone is 625, what is the 
volume of the first ? 

11. Find the volume of a cone of revolution, whose slant height is 
29 and lateral area 580 t. 

12. Find the lateral area of a cone of revolution, whose volume is 
320 T and altitude 15. 

13. The altitude of a cone of revolution is 27, and the radius of its 
base is 16. What is the diameter of the base of an equivalent cylinder 
of revolution, whose altitude is 16 ? 

14. The area of the entire surface of a frustum of a cone of revolu- 
tion is 306 IT, and the radii of its bases are 11 and 5. Find its lateral 
area and volume. 

15. The volume of a fnistum of a cone of revolution is 6020 r, its 
altitude is 60, and the radius of its lower base is 15. Find the radius 
of its upper base and its lateral area. 

16. Find the altitude and lateral area of a cone of revolution, 
whose volume is 800 ir, and whose slant height is to the diameter of 
its base as 13 to 10. 

17. The total areas of two similar cylinders of revolution are 32 
and 162, respectively. If the volume of the second cylinder is 1458, 
what is the volume of the first ? 

(Let 05 and y denote the altitudes of the cylinders.) 

18. The volumes of two similar cones of revolution are 343 and 512, 
respectively. If the lateral area of the first cone is 196, what is the 
lateral area of the second ? 

19. A cubical piece of lead, the area of whose entire surface is 
384 sq. in., is melted and formed into a cone of revolution, the radius 
of whose base is 12 in. Find the altitude of the cone. 

20. A tapering hollow iron column, 1 in. thick, is 24 ft. long, 10 in. 
in outside diameter at one end, and 8 in. in diameter at the other ; 
how many cubic inches of metal were used in its construction ? 

(Find the difference of the volumes of the frustums of two cones 
of revolution. ir = 3.1416.) 
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21. If the altitude of a cone of revolution is three-fourths the 
radius of its base, its volume is equal to its lateral area multiplied 
by one-fifth the radius- of its base. 

THE SPHERE. 
DEFINITIONS. 

662. A zone is a portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The circumferences of the circles which bound the zone 
are called the baseSy and the perpendicular distance between 
their planes the altitude. 

A zone of one base is a zone one of whose bounding planes 
is tangent to the sphere. 

A spherical segment is a portion of a sphere included be- 
tween two parallel planes. 

The circles which bound it are called the bases, and the 
perpendicular distance between them the altitude, 

A spherical segment of one base is a spherical segment one 
of whose bounding planes is tangent to the sphere. 




If semicircle AOEB be revolved 
about diameter AB as an axis, and CD 
and EF are lines ± AB, arc CE generates 
a zone whose altitude is DF, figure CEFD 
a spherical segment whose altitude is DF, 
arc AC 2k zone of one base, and figure ACD 
a spherical segment of one base. 

664. If a semicircle be revolved about its diameter as an 
axis, the solid generated by any sector of 
the semicircle is called a spherical sector. 

Thus, if semicircle ACDB be revolved 
about diameter AB as an axis, sector OCD 
generates a spherical sector. 

The zone generated by the arc of the 
sector is called the base of the spherical 
sector. 




\ 
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Prop. IX. Theorem. 

665. TJie area of the surface generated by the revolution of 
a straight line about a straight line in its plane, not parallel to 
and not intersecting it, as an axis, is equal to its projection on 
the axis, multiplied by the circumference of a circle, whose 
radius is the perpendicular erected at the middle point of the 
line and terminating in the aads. 



Given str. line AB revolved about str. line FM in its 
plane, not II to and not intersecting it, as an axis; lines 
AC and BD ± FM, and EF the ± erected at the middle 
point of AB terminating in FM, 

To Prove area AB* = CDx2wEF, (§ § 276, 368) 

Proof. Draw line AG ± BD, and line EH ± CD. 

The surface generated by AB is the lateral surface of a 
frustum of a cone of revolution, whose bases are generated 
by AC and BD, 



.-. area AB = ABx27r EH. 


(§ 659) 


But A ABO and EFH are similar. 


(§ 262) 


AB EF 
"AG EH 


(?) 


.-. AB X EH= AG X EF 


(§ 232) 


= CD X EF 

Substituting, we have 


(?) 


area AB=CD x2Tr EF. 





* The expression ** area AB^^ is used to denote the area of the sur- 
face generated by AB. 
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Pbop. X. Theorem. 

K If an isosceles triangle be revolved about a straight 
line in its plane, not parallel to its base, as an axis, which 
parses through its vertex without intersecting its surface, the 
volume of the solid generated is equal to the area of the surface 
generated by the base, multiplied by one-third the altitude, 

F 




Oiven isosceles A OAB revolved about str. line OF in its 
plane, not II to base AB, as an axis ; and line 0(7 ± AB, 

To Prove vol. OAB * = area AB x ^ OC 

Proof. Draw lines AD and BE ± OF-, and produce BA 
to meet Oi^ at F. 

Now, vol. OBF = vol. OBE + vol. BEF 

= iTrBE" xOE + \irB^ X EF (§ 655) 

= ^ttSF X {OE -f EF) = \irBE X BE X OF, 

But BE X OF = 00 X BF, for each expresses twice the 
area of A OBF, (?) 

.-. vol. OBF = i ttBE X OCx BF, 

But ttBE X BF is the area of the surface generated by BF, 

(§ 653) 
.-. vol. OBF= area BF x i 00, (1) 

Similarly, vol. OAF = area AF x ^ 00, (2) 

Subtracting (2) from (1), we have 

vol. OAB = (area BF- area AF) x J OC 

= area AB x ^ 00, 

* The expression ** vol. OAB " is used to denote the volume of the 
solid generated by OAB, 
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Prop. XI. Theorem. 

667. The area of a zone is equal to Us altitude mvUiplied 
by the circumference of a great circle. 

M 

A' 



Given arc AB revolved about diameter OM as an axis, 
lines AA and BB^ ± OMj and R the radius of the arc. 

To Prove area of zone generated by AB ^ A^B^ x 2 irR. 

Proof. Divide arc AB into three equal arcs, -4(7, CD, 
and DB^ and draw chords ACj CD, and DB. 

Also, draw lines CC" and DD' 1. OM, and line OE ± AC, 

.-. area AC = AV x 2 wOE, 

area CD = C'i)' x 2 ttO^, etc. (§ 665) 

Adding these equations, we have 

area of surface generated by broken line ACDB 

= (A'C + CD' + etc.) X 2 wOE = A'B' x 2 ttO^. 

Now let the subdivisions of arc AB be bisected indefinitely. 

Then, area of surface generated by broken line ACDB 

approaches area of surface generated by arc AB as a limit. 

(§363,1*) 
And, A'B' x 2irOE approaches A'B' x 27ri? as a limit. 

(§ 364, 1*) 

* The broken line ACDB is called a regular broken line, and is said 
to be inscribed in arc AB ; the theorems of §§ 368, I, and 864, 1, are 
evidently true when, histead of the perimeter of a regular inscribed 
polygon, we have a regular broken line inscribed in an arc 

For a rigorous proof of the statement that the area of the surface 
generated by ACDB approaches the area of the surface generated by 
arc AB as a limit, see Appendix, p. 390. 
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Then, area of zone generated by arc AB = A'B'x2 irR. 

(§ 188) 

668. Sch. The proof of § 667 holds for any zone which 
lies entirely on the surface of a hemisphere; for, in that 
case, no chord is II OM, and § ^^b is applicable. 

Since a zone which does not lie entirely on the surface of 
a hemisphere may be considered as the sum of two zones, 
each of which does lie entirely on the surface of a hemi- 
sphere, the theorem of § 667 is true for any zone. 

669. Cor. I. If S denotes the area of a zone, h its alti- 
tude, and R the radius of the sphere, 

/S = 2 wRh. 

670. Cor. n. Since the surface of a sphere may be re- 
garded as a zone whose altitude is a diameter of the sphere, 
it follows that 

The area of the surface of a sphere is equal to its diameter 
multiplied by the circumference of a great circle. 

671. Cor. in. Let S denote the area of the surface of 
a sphere, R its radius, and D its diameter. 

Then, S==2Rx2irR(?) = AwR^. 

That is, the area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the 
square of its radius multiplied by 4 tt. 

Again, S==wx(2Ry = ttJ^. 

That is, the area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the 
square of its diameter multiplied by tt. 

672. Cor. IV. The surface of a sphere is equivalent to 
four great circles. 

For ttR^ is the area of a great O. (?) 

673. Cor. V. The areas of the su^rfaces of two spheres 
are to each other as the squares of their radii, or as the squares 
of their diameters. 

(The proof is left to the pupil ; compare § 372.) 
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EXERCISES. 

22. Find the area of the surface of a sphere whose radios is 12. 

23. Find the area of a zone whose altitude is 13, if the radius of 
the sphere is 16. 

24. Find the area of a spherical triangle whose angles are 126^, 
133^, and 156°, on a sphere whose radius is 10. 

Pbop. XII. Theorem. 

674. The volume of a spherical sector is equal to the area 
of the zone which forms its hose, multiplied by 07ie4hird the 
radius of the sphere. 




Oiven sector OAB revolved about diameter OM as an 
axis, and R the radius of the arc. 

To Prove volume of spherical sector generated by OAB 
= area of zone generated by AB X J i?. 

Proof. Divide arc AB into three equal arcs, AC, CD, and 
DB, and draw chords AC, CD, and DB. 
Also, draw lines OC and OD, and line OE ± AC, 

.\ vol. OAC = area AC x ^ OE, 

vol. OCD = area CD x i OE, etc. (§ 666) 

Adding these equations, we have 

volume of solid generated by polygon OACDB 

= (area AC 4- area CD + etc.) x i OE 

= area ACDB x | OE. 

Now let the subdivisions of arc AB be bisected indefi- 
nitely. 
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Then, volume of solid generated by polygon OACDB 
approaches volume of solid generated by sector OAB as a 
limit. (§ 363, II *) 

And area of surface generated by ACDB x \ OE ap- 
proaches area of surface generated by arc AB x ^ i? as a 
limit. (§§363, 1, 364, It) 

Then, volume of solid generated by sector OAB 

= area of zone generated by arc AB x ^ B. (?) 

675. Sch. It is evident, as in § 668, that the theorem of 
§ 674 holds for any spherical sector. 

676. Cor. I. If V denotes the volume of a spherical sec- 
tor, Ji the altitude of the zone which forms its base, and R 
the radius of the sphere, 

V=27rRh X ii?(§ 669) = f 7ri?2^. 

677. Cor. n. Since a sphere may be regarded as a 
spherical sector whose base is the surface of the sphere. 

The volume of a sphere is equal to the area of its surface 
multiplied by one-third its radius, 

678. Cor. in. Let V denote the volume of a sphere, B 
its radius, and D its diameter. 

Then, F= 4 7ri?2 X i 2? (§ 671) = | irR^ 

That is, the volume of a sphere is equal to the cube of its 
radius multiplied by ^ tt. 
Again, F = ttjD^ x ^ 2> (§ 671) = | wD^. 

That is, the volume of a sphere is equal to the cube of its 
diameter multiplied by ^ 



IT. 



* The polygon OACDB is called a regular polygonal sector, and is 
said to be inscribed in sector OAB ; the theorem of § 363, II, is evi- 
dently true when, instead of a regular inscribed polygon, we have a 
regular polygonal sector inscribed in a sector. 

For a rigorous proof of the statement that the volume of the solid 
generated by OACDB approaches the volume of the solid generated 
by sector OAB as a limit, see Appendix, p. 391. 

t See note foot of p. 374. 
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679. Coif. IV. The volumes of two spheres are to each 
other as the cubes of their radii, or as tlie cubes of their diame- 

« 

ters. 

(The proof is left to the pupil.) 

680. Cor. V. TJie volume of a spherical pyramid is equal 
to the area of its base multiplied by one-third the radius of the 
sphere. 

Given P the volume of a spherical pyramid, K the area 
of its base, and E the radius of the sphere. 

To Prove P=Kx^E. 

Proof. Let n denote the number of sides of the base of 
the spherical pyramid, s the sum of its A referred to a rt. Z. 
as the unit of measure, T the area of a tri-rectangular A, 
T' the volume of a tri-rectangular pyramid, S the area of 
the surface of the sphere, and V its volume. 



Then, 
Also, 



g=[ ,,2(n-2)]xr = r' (§§636,637) 



V 

s 



sr 

ST 



^ = E=1- 



T 
P^ 



(§ 609) 



K S 4 TT i22 



(§§671,678) = ii?. 



Prop. XIII. Problem. 

681. Given the radii of the bases, and the altitude, of a 
spherical segment, to find its volume. 
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Oiven the centre of arc ADB, lines AA^ and BB' A, to 
diameter OM, AA' = r', BB' = r, A'B' = A, and figure 
ADBB'A' revolved about OM as an axis. 

Required to express volume of spherical segment gener- 
ated by ADBB'A' in terms of r, r', and h. 

Solution. Draw lines OA, OB, and AB-, also, line 00 1. 
ABf and line AE A. BB^ ; and denote radius OA by R. 

Now, vol. ADBB'A' = vol. ^CjBZ) + vol. ABB' A'. (1) 
Also, vol. ACBD = vol. O^DJS - vol. OAB. 



But, 


vol. OADB = iTrIPh, 


(§ 676) 


And, 


vol. 0/1 « = area ^J5 x ^ OC 


(§ 666) 




= Ax27r OOxiOG 


(§ 665) 




= |7rOC'^. 






.-. vol. AODB = |7ri?% - 1 ,r 0(/^ 






= |7r(^2_ocryj^ 




But, 


iJ2_00' = ^(/ 


(§ 273) 




-a^)^ 


(?) 




=i^^. 






.-. vol. /40i)J3 = |7r xi^-B^x ^ = i 


irA^h, 


Now, 


ab" = i?js;' + AS' 


(?) 




^(r- r'f + ^'. 


(?) 



.-. vol. ^(7Z)i? = :^ TT [(r - r')2 + A^]^. 
Also, vol. ABB' A' = | tt (r^ + r'^ + rr') A. (§ 661) 

Substituting in (1), we have 
vol. ADBB'A' 

= I TT [(r - r'f + A^] A + iw(27^ + 2r'^ -f 2n^')h 
= -|-7r(r2 - 2rr' + r'^ + A^ + 2r* + 2r'^ + 2rr') A 
= ^7r(3r2 + 3r'^A + |7rA3 
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Cor. If r denotes the radius of the base, and h the 
altitude, of a spherical segment of one base, its volume is 

EXERCISES. 

25. Find the volume of a sphere whose radius is 12. 

26. Find the volume of a spherical sector, the altitude of whose 
base is 12, the diameter of the sphere being 25. 

27. Find the volume of a spherical segment, the radii of whose 
bases are 4 and 6, and whose altitude is 9. 

28. Find the radius and volume of a sphere, the area of whose 
surface is 324 x. 

29. Find the diameter and area of the surface of a sphere whose 
volutne is ^-^ x. 

30. The surface of a sphere is equivalent to the lateral surface of 
its circumscribed cylinder. 

31. The volume of a sphere is two-thirds the volume of its circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

32. A spherical cannon-ball 9 in. in diameter is dropped into a 
cubical box filled with water, whose depth is 9 in. How many cubic 
inches of water will be left in the box ? (x = 3.1416.) 

33. What is the angle of the base of a spherical wedge whose 
volume is ^ir, if the radius of the sphere is 4? 

34. Find the volume of a quadrangular spherical pyramid, the 
angles of whose base are 107°, 118°, 134°, and 146° ; the diameter of 
the sphere being 12. 

35. The surface of a sphere is equivalent to two-thirds the entire 
surface of its circumscribed cylinder. 

36. Prove Prop. IX. when the straight line is parallel to the axis. 

37. Find the area of the surface and the volume of a sphere 
inscribed in a cube the area of whose surface is 486. 

38. How many spherical bullets, each f in. in diameter, can be 
formed from five pieces of lead, each in the form of a cone of revolu- 
tion, the radius of whose base is 6 in., and whose altitude is 8 in. ? 

39. A cylindrical vessel, 8 in. in diameter, is filled to the brim with 
water. A ball is immei'sed in it, displacing water to the depth of 2 J in. 
Find the diameter of the ball. 
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40. If a sphere 6 in. in diameter weighs 351 ounces, what is the 
weight of a sphere of the same material whose diameter is 10 in. ? 

41. If a sphere whose radius is 12 J in. weighs 3125 lb., what is the 
radius of a sphere of the same material whose weight is 819J lb. ? 

42. The altitude of a frustum of a cone of revolution is 3J, and the 
radii of its bases are 5 and 3 ; what is the diameter of an equivalent 
sphere ? 

43. Find the radius of a sphere whose surface is equivalent to the 
entire surface of a cylinder of revolution, whose altitude is 10 J, and 
radius of base 3. 

44. The volume of a cylinder of revolution is equal to the area of 
its generating rectangle, multiplied by the circumference of a circle 
whose radius is the distance to the axis from the centre of the 
rectangle. 

45. The volume of a cone of revolution is equal to its lateral area, 
multiplied by one-third the perpendicular from the vertex of the right 
angle to the hypotenuse of the generating triangle. 

46. Two zones on the same sphere, or equal spheres, are to each 
other as their altitudes. 

47. The area of a zone of one base is equal to the area of the circle 
whose radius is the chord of its generating arc. (§ 270, 2.) 

48. If the radius of a sphere is iJ, what is the area of a zone of one 
base, whose generating arc is 45° ? (Ex. 65, p. 210.) 

49. If the altitude of a cone of revolution is 16, and 
its slant height 17, find the total area of an inscribed 
cylinder, the radius of whose base is 5. 

(Let the cone and cylinder be generated by the revo- 
lution of rt. A ABC and rect. CDEF about -4(7 as an 
axis.) 

50. Find the area of the surface and the volume of a sphere cir- 
cumscribing a cylinder of revolution, the radius of whose base is 9, 
and whose altitude is 24. 

51. An equilateral triangle, whose side is 6, revolves about one of 
its sides as an axis. Find the area of the entire surface, and the 
volume, of the solid generated. 

52. A cone of revolution is inscribed in a sphere whose diameter 
is f the altitude of the cone. Prove that its lateral surface and vol- 
ume are, respectively, | and /^ the surface and volume of the sphere. 




\ 
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53. Find the volame of a sphere circumscribing a cube whose 
volume is 64. 



54. A cone of revolution is circumscribed about a 
sphere whose diameter is two-thirds the altitude of the 
cone. Prove that its lateral surface and volume are, 
respectively, three-halves and nine-fourths the surface 
and volume of the sphere. 





55. If the radius of a sphere is 25, find the lateral 
area and volume of an inscribed cone, the radius of 
whose base is 24. 

(Two solutions.) 



56. If the volume of a sphere is ^x, find the lateral area and 
volume of a circumscribed cone whose altitude is 18. 

57. Find the volume of a spherical segment of one base whose 
altitude is 6, the diameter of the sphere being 30. 



58. A square whose area is A revolves about its diago- 
nal as an axis. Find the area of the entire surface, and c 
the volume, of the solid generated. 



59. The altitude of a cone of revolution is 9. At what distances 
from the vertex must it be cut by planes parallel to its base, in order 
that it may be divided into three equivalent parts ? (§ 656.) 

(Let V denote the volume of the cone, x the distance from the 
vertex to the nearer plane, and y the distance to the other.) 

60. Given the radius of the base, 2?, and the total area, T, of a 
cylinder of revolution, to find its volume. 

(Find H from the equation r= 2 wBH-\- 2 tR\) 

61. Given the diameter of the base, 2), and the volume, "F, of a 
cylinder of revolution, to find its lateral area and total area. 

62. Given the altitude, H, and the volume, F, of a cone of revo- 
lution, to find its lateral area. 

63. Given the slant height, i, and the lateral area, S, of a cone 
of revolution, to find its volume. 
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64. A circular sector whose central angle is 45° and radius 12 
revolves about a diameter perpendicular to one of its bounding radii. 
Find the volume of the spherical sector generated. 

65. Given the area of the surface of a sphere, aS', to find its 
volume. 

66. Given the volume of a sphere, F, to find the area of its 
surface. 

67. A right triangle, whose legs are a and 6, revolves about its 
hypotenuse as an axis. Find the area of the entire surface, and the 
volume, of the solid generated. 





A 

E 



68. The parallel sides of a trapezoid are 12 and 26, 
respectively, and its non-parallel sides are 13 and 16. 
Find the volume generated by the revolution of the 
trapezoid about its longest side as an axis. 

(Represent BE by x.) 



69. An equilateral triangle, whose altitude is h, revolves about one 
of its altitudes as an axis. Find the area of the surface, and the 
volume, of the solids generated by the triangle, and by its inscribed 
circle. (Ex. 21, p. 151.) 

70. Find the lateral area and volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
whose altitude is equal to the diameter of its base, inscribed in a cone 
of revolution whose altitude is h, and radius of base r. 

(Represent altitude of cylinder by x.) 

71. Find the lateral area and volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
whose altitude is equal to the diameter of its base, inscribed in a 
sphere whose radius is r. 

72. An equilateral triangle, whose side is a, revolves 
about a straight line drawn through one of its vertices 
parallel to the opposite side. Find the area of the en- 
tire surface, and the volume, of the solid generated. 

(The solid generated is the difference of the cylinder 
generated by BCHG, and the cones generated by ABG 
and ACK) 

73. The outer diameter of a spherical shell is 9 in. , and its thick- 
ness is 1 in. What is its weight, if a cubic inch of the metal weighs 
ilb.? (x = 3.1416.) 
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74. Find the diameter of a sphere in which the area of the sur- 
face and the volume are expressed by the same numbers. 

75. A regular hexagon, whose side is a, revolves about its longest 
diagonal as an axis. Find the area of the entire surface, and the 
volume, of the solid generated. 

76. The sides AB and BC of rectangle ABCD are 5 and 8, respec- 
tively. Find the volumes generated by the revolution of triangle 
ACD about sides AB and BC b& axes. 

77. The sides of a triangle are 17, 25, and 28. Find the volume 
generated by the revolution of the triangle about its longest side as 
an axis. (§ 324.) 

78. A frustum of a circular cone is equivalent to three cones, 
whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum, and whose 
bases are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional 
between the bases of the frustum. (§ 660.) 

79. The volume of a cone of revolution is equal to the area of its 
generating triangle, multiplied by the circumference of a circle whose 
radius is the distance to the axis from the intersection of the medians 
of the triangle. (§140.) 



80. If the earth be regarded as a sphere whose radius 
is iJ, what is the area of the zone visible from a point 
whose height above the surface is If ? (§ 271, 2.) 




81. The sides AB and BC ot acute-angled 
triangle ABC are \/241 and 10, respectively. 
Find the volume of the solid generated by the 
revolution of the triangle about an axis in its 
plane, not intersecting its surface, whose dis- 
tances from A^ if, and C are 2, 17, and 11, 
respectively. 

82. A projectile consists of two hemispheres, connected 
cylinder of revolution. If the altitude and diameter of the base 
cylinder are 8 in. and 7 in., respectively, find the number of 
inches in the projectile. (ir = 3.1416.) 



83. A segment of a circle, whose bounding arc is a 
quadrant, and whose radius is r, revolves about a diameter 
parallel to its bounding chord. Find the area of the entire 
surface, and the volume, of the solid generated. 
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84. If any triangle be revolved about an axis in its plane, not 
parallel to its base, v^hich passes through its vertex without intersect- 
ing its surface, the volume of the solid generated is equal to the area 
of the surface generated by the base, multiplied by one-third the 
altitude. 




Fig.l. 





Fig, S. 



(Compare § 666, Case I., Figs. 1 and 2, v^hen a side coincides with 
the axis ; there are two cases according as AD falls on BO, or BC 
produced. Case II., Fig. 3, when no side coincides with the axis; 
prove by Case I.) 

85. If any triangle be revolved about an axis which passes through 
its vertex parallel to its base, the 
volume of the solid generated is equal 
to the area of the surface generated 
by the base, multiplied by one-third 
the altitude. 

(Compare Ex. 72, p. 383. There 
are two cases according as AD falls 
on BC, OT BO produced.) 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. S. 



86. Find the area of the surface of the 
sphere circumscribing a regular tetraedron, 
whose edge is 8. 

(Draw lines DOE and AOF ± to ^ABO 
and BOD, respectively.) 
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683. Theorem. The eirewayference of a rircle ia shorter than 
the perimeter of any eircutmcribfd polygon. 

Given po]jgoD ABCD ciiciinuscribed about aO. 

To Prove circumference of O shorter than 
perimeter ABCD. 

Proof. Of the perimeters of tie G and of its 
circumacribed polygons, there inuat be one perime- 
ter such that all tlic others are of equal or greater length. 

But no circumscribed polygon can have thie perimeter. 

For, if we suppose polygon ABCD to have this perimeter, and draw 
a tangent to the O, meeting CD and DA at points E «nd F, respec- 
tively, tlien since str. line EF is < broken line EDF, the perimeter of 
circumscribed polygon ABCEF is < perimeter ABCD. 

Hence, the circumference of the O is < the perimeter of anj cir- 
cumscribed polygon. 

PROOFS OF THE LIMIT STATEMENTS OP §640. 

684. We assume the following : 

A portion of a plane is Use than any other surface having the same 
boundaries. 

685. Theorem. The total surface of a circular eylinder is leas 
than the total surface of any eireumseribed 

prism. 

Given prism AC circumscribed about 
circular cylinder EG. 

To Prove total surface EG < total sur- 
face .^C. 

Proof, Of the tota.1 surfaces of the 
cylinder and of its circumscribed prisms, 
there must be one total surface such that 
the area of every other is either equal to 
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But no circumscribed prism can have this total surface. 

For suppose prism AC to have this total surface; and let 
BCDFE — JS?' be a circumscribed prism, whose face EF' intersects 
faces AB' and AD' in lines EE' and FP^ respectively. 

Now, face EF' is < sum of faces AE', AF, AEF, and A'E'F'. 

(§ 684) 

Whence, total surface of prism BCDFE — E' is <, total surface of 
prism AC. 

Then, total surface of cylinder EG is < total surface of any cir- 
cumscribed prism. 

Proofs of the Limit Statements of § 640. 

686. Let L denote the lateral edge, H the altitude, S and s the 
the lateral areas, V and v the volumes, E and e the perimeters of rt. 
sections, and B and b the areas of the bases of the circumscribed and 
inscribed prisms, respectively ; also, S' the lateral area of the cylinder, 
V its volume, E' the perimeter of a rt. section, and B' the area of the 
base. 

1. We have, S + 2B>S' + 2B'. (§685) 

.-. S+2{B-B')>S'. 

Again, the total surface of the inscribed prism is < the total surface 
of the cylinder. (§ 684) 

.'. S' + 2B'>s + 2b, or S'>s -\- 2(b - B'). 

Then, S + 2(B - B')> Sf>s + 2(^b - B'). 

Now if the number of faces of the prisms be indefinitely increased, 
B- B' and b - B' approach the limit 0. (§ 363, II) 

Again, the difference between the perimeters of the bases of the 
prisms approaches the limit 0. (§ 363, I) 

• Then, the total surface of the circumscribed prism continually de- 
creases, but never reaches the total surface of the inscribed prism ; 
and the total surface of the inscribed prism continually increases, but 
never reaches the total surface of the circumscribed prism. (§ 684) 

Then, the difference between 8 + 2 B and s -\- 2 b can be made less 
than any assigned value, however small. 

Whence, S + 2 B - (s -{- 2 b) , ov S - s + 2 {B - b), approaches the 
limit 0. 

But B-b approaches the limit 0. (§ 363, II) 

Wlience, S — s approaches the limit 0. 

Then, S' is intermediate in value between two variables, the differ^ 
ence between wljich approaches the limit 0. 
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Then, the difference between either variable and SC, that is, 

iS' + 2 (5 - J5') - ^' and /S" - « - 2 (6 - J5'), 

approaches the limit 0. 

Whence, S - S* and S' — 8 approach the limit 0. 
Hence, S and s approach the limit S'. 

2. We have, V= B x H Skndv =zb x H, (§499) 

Whence, V-v = BxH-bx H= (B - b) x H. 

Now if the number of faces of the prisms be indefinitely increased, 



B — b^ and therefore F — r, approaches the limit 0. 
But V is evidently > r, and < V. 
Then, F— F' and V — v approach the limit 0. 
Whence, F and v approach the limit V. 

3. We have, S = E x L and 8 = e x L. 



(§ 363, II) 



(§ 484) 



Then, 



Jgr = ^ and e = ^ ; or, Jgr - e = ^-^^. 
L L L 



Now if the number of faces of the prisms be indefinitely increased, 
8 — 8^ and therefore E — e, approaches the limit 0. (§ 640, 1) 

But E', the perimeter of a rt. section of the cylinder, is <^; for 
the theorem of § 683 is evidently true when for the O is taken any 
closed curve whose tangents do not intersect its surface; also, E' 
is > €. (Ax, 4) 

Then, E — E' and E' — e approach the limit 0. 

Whence, E and e approach the limit E', 



PROOFS OF THE LIMIT STATEMENTS OF §660. 

687. Theorem. The total 8urface of a circular cone i8 less than 
the total surface of any circumscribed pyramid. 

Given pyramid S-ABCD circumscribed 
about circular cone S-EF. 

To Prove total surface S-EF<. total sur- 
face S-ABCD. 

Proof. Of the total surfaces of the cone 
and of its circumscribed pyramids, there must 
be one total surface such that the area of every 
other is either equal to or > it. 

But no circumscribed pyramid can have this total surface. 

For suppose pyramid S-ABCD to have this total surface ; and let 
S-BCDFE be a circumscribed pyramid, whose face SEF intersects 
faces SAB and SAD in lines SE and SF^ respectively. 
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Now, face SEF is < sum of faces SAE, SAP, and AEF, (§ 684) 
Whence, total surface of pyramid 8-BGDFE is < total surface 
of pyramid S-ABCD. 

Then, total surface of cone 8-EF is < total surface of any circum- 
scribed pyramid. 

Proofs of the Limit Statements of § 650. 

688. Let H denote the altitude, 8 and s the lateral areas, V and 
V the volumes, and B and h the areas of the bases, of the circum- 
scribed and inscribed pyramids, respectively ; also, 8' the lateral area 
of the cone, F' its volume, and B' the area of its base. 

1. We have, 8-{-B>S' -\-B'. (§687) 

.-. 8-\- (B-Bf)>S'. 

Again, the total surface of the inscribed pyramid is < the total 
surface of the cone. (§ 684) 

.-. /S" + J5'>« + 6, ov 8'>8+(h-B'). 
Then, 8 ■}- (B- B')> S'>8+ (b - B'). 

Now if the number of faces of the pyramids be indefinitely in- 
creased, B- B' and h - B' approach the limit 0. (§ 363, II) 

Also, the difference between the perimeters of the bases of the 
pyramids approaches the limit 0. (§ 363, I) 

Then, 8 -\- B continually decreases, and s -\- b continually increases ; 
and the difference between them can be made less than any assigned 
value, however small. (§ 684) 

Then, 8 — s -\-(^B — b) approaches the limit 0. 

But 5 - 6 approaches the limit 0. (§ 363, II) 

Whence, 8 — s approaches the limit 0. 

Then, 8' is intermediate in value between two variables, the differ- 
ence between which approaches the limit 0. 

Whence, the difference between either variable and 8', that is, 
/S + (J5 - j50 - 8' and 8 - s - (b - B'), approaches the limit 0. 

Then, 8 — 8' and 8' — s approach the limit 0. 

Whence, 8 and s approach the limit 8'. 

2. We have, V= B x ^ H and v = b x ^ H. (§ 621) 

Whence, V -v = (B -b) x i H, 

Now if the number of faces of the pyramids be indefinitely increased, 
B — b, and therefore F— u, approaches the limit 0. (§ 363, II) 

But, V is evidently > r, and < V, 
Then, V^V and V — v approach the limit 0. 
Whence, V and v approach the limit V» 
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PROOF OF THE LIMIT STATEMENT IN NOTE FOOT 

OF PAGE 374. 




Theorem. If a regular broken line, inscribed in an arc^ 
be revolved about a diameter, not intersecting the 
arc^ as an axis, and the subdivisions of the arc 
be bisected indeflnitely, the area of the surface 
generated by the broken line approaches the area 
of the surface generated by the arc as a limit. 

Given regular broken line ABCD, inscribed in 
arc AD, revolving about diameter OM as an axis. 

To Prove that, if the subdivisions of arc AD 
be bisected indefinitely, area of surface generated 
by ABCD approaches area of surface generated by 
arc AD as a limit. 

Proof. Let A'B', B'Cf, and CD' be tangents |I to AB, BC, and 
CD, respectively, points A', B', C', and D' being in radii OA, OB, 
OC, and OD, respectively, produced ; and let S, s, and S' denote the 
areas of the surfaces generated by A'B' CD', and ABCD, and arc 
AD, respectively. 

Of the surfaces generated by arc AD, by ABCD, and by regular 
inscribed broken lines obtained by bisecting the subdivisions of the 
arc indefinitely, there must be one surface such that the areas of all' 
the others are either equal to or < it. 

But no regular inscribed broken line can generate this surface. 

For if this were the case, by bisecting the subdivisions of the arc, a 
regular inscribed broken line would be obtained having the same pro- 
jection on the axis ; but the ± from O to each line would be greater, 
and hence the surface generated would be greater. 

(§ 666, and Note foot of p. 374.) 

Hence, surface generated by arc AD is > surface generated by 
ABCD ; that is, S' is > s. 

Again, of the surfaces generated by arc AD, by A'B' CD', and by 
regular circumscribed broken lines obtained by bisecting the sub- 
divisions of the arc indefinitely, there must be one surface such that 
the areas of all the others are either equal to or > it. 

But no regular circumscribed broken line can generate this surface. 

For if this were the case, by bisecting the subdivisions of the arc, a 
regular circumscribed broken line would be obtained in which the ± 
from to each line would be the same ; but the projection on the axis 
would be smaller, and hence the surface generated would be smaller. 
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Hence, surface generated by arc AD is < surface generated by 
A'B'C'D' ; that is, S' is < S. 

Then, S - S' and S' - s Sive < S - s. 

Now if the subdivisions of arc ^D be bisected indefinitely, the 
difference between broken lines A'B'C'D' and ABGD approaches the 
limit 0. (Note foot p. 374.) 

Then, the difference between the projections on OM of A'B'C'D' 
and ABCD approaches the limit 0. 

Also, the difference between the Js from to A'B' and AB ap- 
proaches the limit 0. (Note foot p. 374.) 

Then, the difference between the areas of the surfaces generated 
by A'B'C'D' and ABCD, that is, S-s approaches the limit 0. (§ 665) 

Then, S — S' and S' — s approach the limit 0. 

Whence, 8 and « approach the limit 8', 



PROOF OF THE LIMIT STATEMENT IN NOTE FOOT 

OF PAGE 377. 

690. Theorem. If a regular polygonal sector, inscribed in a 
sector of a circle, he revolved about a diameter, not crossing the sector, 
as an axis, and the subdivisions of the arc be bisected indefinitely, the 
volume of the solid generated by the polygonal sector approaches the 
volume of the solid generated by the sector as a limit. 

Given regular polygonal sector OABCD, inscribed in sector OAD, 
revolved about diameter OM as an axis. (Fig. of § 689. ) 

To Prove that, if the subdivisions of arc AD be bisected indefi- 
nitely, volume of solid generated by OABCD approaches volume of 
solid generated by sector OAD as a limit. 

Proof. Let A'B', B'C, and CD' be tangents II to AB, BC, and 
CD, respectively, points A', B', C, and D' being Mn radii OA, OB, 
OC, and OD, respectively, produced ; and let V, v, and V denote 
the volumes of the solids generated by OA'B'C'D', OABCD, and 
sector OAD, respectively. 

Then, V is evidently > v, and < V. 

Whence, V — V and V — v are < F— t?. 

Now if the subdivisions of arc AD be bisected indefinitely, the 
difference between the areas of OA'B'C'D' and OABCD, and there- 
fore V— V, approaches the limit 0. (Note foot p. 377.) 

Then, V— V and V — v approach the limit 0. 

Whence, V and v approach the limit V, 
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ALGEBRA. 

Wells's Essentials of Algebra (1897) .... $1.10 
A new Algebra for Secondary Schools. With or without answers. 

Wells's Academic Algebra ..... 1.08 

This popular Algebra is intended for High Schools and Academies. It is full in its 
treatment of Factoring and contains an abundance of carefully selected problems. 

Wells's Higher Algebra . . . . .1.32 

The first half of this book is identical with tha corresponding pag^s of the Academic 
Algebra. The latter half treats more advanced topics. 

Wells's College Algebra . . . .1.50 

A thoroughly modern text-book for colleges and scientific schools. The latter half 
of this book, beginning with the discussion of Quadratic Equations, is also bound 
separately, and is known as Wells's College Algebra, Part II. $1.32. 

Wells's University Algebra ..... ^.32 

GEOMETRY. 

Wells's Essentials of Geometry — Plane (1898), 75 cts.; Solid 

(1899), 75 cts.; Plane and Solid (1899). . . .1.25 

This new text is the latest in the series. It offers a practical combination of more 
desirable qualities than any other Geometry ever published. 

Wells's Elements of Geometry — Revised 1894. — Plane, 75 cts.; 

Solid, 75 cts. ; Plane and Solid ..... 1.25 

In his critical analysis of this work the author calls attention of instructors to some 
forty-nine points which are worthy of special consideration. 

Wells's Syllabus of Plane and Solid Geometry . . .20 

To accompany the author's Elements of Geometry. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Wells's New PFane and Spherical Trigonometry (1896) . $1.00 

For colleges and technical schools. With Wells's New Six Place Tables, $1.25. 

Wells's Plane Trigonometry. . . . . • -75 

An elementary work for secondary schools. Contains Four Place Tables. 
Wells's Essentials of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry . .go 

For secondary schools. The chapters on Plane Trigonometry are identical with 
those of the book described above ; to these are added three chapters on Spherical 
Trigonometry. Edition containing Tables, $1.08. 

Wells's New Six Place Logarithmic Tables . . .60 

The handsomest tables in print. Large page. 

Wells's Four Place Tables . . . . . . .25 

Correspondence regarding ternis for introduction 
and exchange is cordially invited. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 



Heath's English Classics. 



Addison's Sir Roger de Coyerley Papers. Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. H. 
H i' I )S()N, Professor of English Literature in the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Cloth. 333 pages. Nine full-page illustrations and two maps. 40 cts. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. With introduction and notes by Andrew 
J. Ok()K(;k, Master in the Newton (Mass.) High School. Boards. X19 pages. 25 cts. 

Carlvle'S Essay on Bams. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Andrew J. George. 
Cloth. 159 pages. Illustrated. 30 cts. 

Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by Andrew J. George. The text of 
1817, together with facsimile of the original text of 1798. Cloth. 150 pages. Illustrated. 
30 cts. 

Cooper's Last Of the Mohicans. Fxlitedby J. G. Wight, Principal Girls' High School, 
New York City. With maps and illustrations. In preparation, 

DeQuincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. A. 
Wauchopr, Professor of English Literature m the University of South Carolina. 
Cloth. 112 pages. 30 cts. 

Dryden'8 Palamon and Arcite. Edited, with notes and critical suggestions, by William 
H. Crawshaw, Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. Cloth. 158 
pages. Illustrated. 30 cts. 

George Eliot's Silas Marner. Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. A. Wauchope, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of South Carolina. Cloth. 000 pages. 
00 cts. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. With introduction and notes by William Henry Hud. 
SON. Cloth. 300 pages. Seventeen full-page illustrations. 50 cts. 

Macaulay's Essay on Milton. Edited by Albert Perry Walker, editor of Milton's 
" Paradise Lost," Master in the English High School, Boston. Ready soon. 

Macaulay'sEssay on Addison. Edited by Albert Perry Walker. Ready soon. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I and II. With selections from the later books, with in- 
troduction, suggestions for study, and glossary by Albert Perry Walker. Cloth. 
288 pages. Illustrated. 45 cts. 

Milton's Minor Poems. Lycidas, Comus, L' Allegro, II Penseroso, etc, edited, with 
introduction and suggestions for study, by Albert Perry Walker. Cloth. 000 
pages. Illustrated. 00 cts. 

Pope's Translation of the Iliad. Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIY. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Paul Shorev, Professor in the University of Chicago. In prepar- 
ation. 

Scott's Ivanhoe. In preparation. 

Shakespeare's Macbeth. Edited by Edmund K. Chambers, lately of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. \vii}Li^ A r den Shakespeare %^r'\^%. Cloth. 188 pages. 40 cts. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Edited by H. L. Withers. In the Arden Shake- 
speare series. Cloth. 178 pages. 40 cts. 

Tennyson's Enoch Arden and the two Lock sley Halls. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Calvin S. Brown, Professor in the University of Colorado. Cloth. 168 pages. 

35 cts. 

Tennyson's The Princess. With introduction and notes by Andrew J. George, Master 
in the Newton (Mass.) High School. Cloth. 236 pages. Illustrated. 40 cts. 

Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. With introduction and notes by Andrew J. 
George. Boards. 55 pages. 20 cts. 

See also our lists of books in English Literature and Higher English. 

D.C. HEATH & CO.,Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 



English Literature. 



The Arden Shakespeare. The plays in their literary aspect, each with introduction, inter- 
pretative notes, glossary, and essay on metre. 40 cts. 

Burke's American Orations. (A. J. Gborgb.) Five complete selections. 50 cts. 

Bums'S Select Poems. (A. J. George.) 118 poems chronologically arranged, with intro< 
duction, notes and glossary. Illustrated. 75 cts. 

Coleridge * s Principles of Criticism. (A. J. George.) From the Biographia Literaria. 
With portrait. 60 cts. 

Cook's Judith. With introduction, translation, and glossary. Cloth. 170 pages. |i.oo. 
Student's Edition^ without translation. Paper. 104 pages. 30 cts. 

Cook's The Bible and English Prose Style. 40 cts. 

Corson's Introduction to Browning. A guide to the study of Browning's poetry. Also 
has 33 poems with notes. With portrait of Browning. $1.00. 

Corson's Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. A critical study of Shakespeare's 
art, with comments on nine plays. $1.00. 

Davidson's Prolegomena to Tennyson's In Memoriam. A critical analysis, with an index 
of the poem. 50 cts. 

DeQuincey's Confessions of an Opium Eater. (G. A. Wauchope.) A complete and 
scholarly edition. 50 cts. 

Hall's Beowulf. A metrical translation. 75 cts. Student's editiony 30 cts. 

Hawthorne and Lemmon's American Literature. Contains sketches, characterizations, 
and selections. Illustrated with portraits. $1.13.. 

Hodgkins's Nineteenth Century Authors. Gives full list of aids for library study of 26 
authors. A separate pamphlet on each author. Price, 5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hun- 
dred. Complete in cloth. 60 cts. 

Meikle John's History of English Language and Literature. For high schools and 
colleges. A compact and reliable statement of the essentials. 80 cts. 

Moul ton's Four Years of Novel-Reading. A reader'&guide. 50 cts. 

Moulton's Literary Study of the Bible. An account of the leading forms of literature 
represented, without reference to theological matters. J^2.oo. 

Plumptre's Translation of Aeschylus. With biography and appendix. |i.oo. 

Plumptre's Translation of Sophocles. With biography and appendix. |i.oo. 

Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. (Vida D. Scudder.) With introduction and notes 
60 cts. 

Simonds's Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. With illustrative selections. 
80 cts. .5rz"<r/^r£a?//7V7«, without illustrative selections. Boards. 30 cts. 

Simonds's Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems. With biography, and critical analysis of 
his poems. 50 cts. 

Webster's Speeches. (A. J. George.) Nine select speeches with notes. 75 cts. 

Wordsworth's Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. (A. J. George.) Contains the best of 
Wordsworth's prose. 50 cts. 

Wordsworth's Prelude. (A. J. George.) Annotated for high schools and colleges. Never 
before published alone. 75 cts. 

Selections from Wordsworth. (A. J. George.) 168 poems chosen with a view to illus- 
trate the growth of the poet's mind and art. 75 cts. 

See also our list of books in Higher English and English Classics. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 



Higher English. 



Bray's History of English Critical Terms. A rocabalary of 1400 critical 

terms used in literature 2nd art, with critical and historical data for their study. 
Cloth. 351 pages. |i.oo. 

Cook's Judith. With introduction, translation and glossary. Cloth. 170 pages, 
^i.oo. Studettfs Edition J without translation. Paper. 104 pages. 30 cents. 

Hall's Beowulf. A metrical translation of this ancient epic. Octavo. 118 pages. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 

Kluge and Lutz's English Etymology. A select glossary for use in the 

study of historical grammar. Cloth. 242 pages. 60 cents. 

MacEwan's The Essentials of Argumentation. A systematic discussion of 
principles, with illustrative extracts ; full analysis of several masterpieces, 
and a list of propositions for debate. Cloth. 430 pages. ^1.12. 

Meiklejohn's The English Language. Part I— English Grammar ; Part II — 
Composition and Versification; Part III — History of the English Lan- 
guage; Part IV— History of English Literature. Cloth. 396 pages. ^1.20. 

Meiklejohn's English Grammir. ConUins Part I and II of Meiklejohn's The 
English Language, with exercises. Cloth. 276 pages. 80 cents. 

O'Conor's Rhetoric and Oratory. A manual of precepts and principles, with 
masterpieces for analysis and study. Cloth. 352 pages. J1.12. 

Pearson's The Principles o{ Composition. Begins with the composition 
as a whole. Paragraphs, sentences and words are treated later, and in this 
order. Cloth. 165 pages. 50 cents. 

Strang's Exercises in English. Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style, 
for criticism and correction. New edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth. 160 
pages. 45 cents. 

William's Composition and Rhetoric. Concise, practical, and thorough, with 
little theory and much practice. Cloth. 344 pages. 90 cents. 

Monographs on English. 

Bowen's Historical Study of the 0-vowel. Cloth. 109 pp. . . . 1^1.25 
Genung's Study of Rhetoric in the College Course. Paper. 32 pp. 
Hempl's Chaucer's Pronunciation. Stiff Paper. 39 pp. 
Huff cut's English in the Preparatory School. Paper 28 pp. 
Woodward's Study of English. Paper. 25 pp 
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See also our list of books in Elementary English ^ 
English Literature and English Classics. 

D. C. HEATH & CO.,Publishers, Boston, NewYork, Chicago 



Science. 



Ballard's World of Matter. A guide to mineralogy and chemistiy. $i.oa 

Benton's Guide to General Chemistry. A manual for the laboratory. 35 cts. 

Boyer'S Laboratory Manual in Biology. An elementary guide to the laboratory study 
of animals and plants. 80 cts. 

Chute's Physical Laboratory Manual. A well-ba)anced course in laboratory physics, re- 
quiring inexpensive apparatus. Illustrated. 80 cts. 

Chute's Practical Physics. For high schools and colleges. ^x.x2. 

Clark's Methods in Microscopy. This book gives in detail descriptions of methods that 
will lead any careful worker to successful results in microscopic manipulation. $x.6o. 

Coit'S Chemical Arithmetic. With a short system of analysis. 50 cts. 

Colton's Physiology. Experimental and descriptive. For high schools and colleges. Illus- 
trated. $1.12. 

Colton's Physiology , Briefer Course. For earlier years in high schools. Illustrated. 00 cts. 

Colton's Practical Zoology. Gives a clear idea of the subject as a whole by the careful 
study of a few typical animals. 80 cts. 

Grabfield and Bums's Chemical Problems. For review and drill. Paper. 35 cts. 

Hyatt's Insecta. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Omdorff's Laboratory Manual. Contains directions for a course of experiments in 
Organic Chemistry, arranged to accompany Remsen's Chemistry. Boards. 35 cts. 

Remsen's Organic Chemistry. An introduction to the study of the compounds of carbon. 
For students of the pure science, or its application to arts. $1.20. 

Roberts's Stereo-Chemistry. Its development and present aspects. $1.00 

Sanford's Experimental Psychology. Parti. Sensation and Perception. I^x.50. 

Shaler's First Book in Geology. For high school, or highest class in grammar school. 
$1.00. Bound in boards for supplementary reader. 60 cts. 

Shepard'S Inorganic Chemistry. Descriptive and (qualitative; experimental and induc- 
tive; leads the student to observe and think. For high schools and colleges. $x.x2. 

Shepard's Briefer Course in Chemistry, with chapter on Organic Chemistry. For schools 
giving a half year or less to the subject, and schools limited in laboratory facilities. 80 cts. 

Shepard'S Laboratory Note-Book. Blanks for experiments; tables for the reactions of 
metallic salts. Can be used with any chemistry. Boards. 35 cts. 

Spalding's Introduction to Botany. Practical exercises in the study of plants by the 
laboratory method. 80 cts. 

Stevens's Chemistry Note-Book. Laboratory sheets and cover, with separate cover for 
permanent file. 50 cts. 

Yenable's Short History of Chemistry. $1.00. 

Whiting's Physical Measurement. I. Fifty measurements in Density, Heat, Light, and 
Sound. II. Fifty measurements in Sound, Dynamics, Magnetism, Electricity. Ill, 
Principles and Methods of Physical Measurement, Physical Laws and Principles, and 
Mathematical and Physical Tables. IV. Appendix. Parts I-IV, in one vol., $4.00. 

Whiting's Mathematical and Physical Tables. Paper. 50 cts. 

Williams's Modem Petrography. Paper. 25 cts. 

For elementary works see our list of 
books in Elementary Science, 

D.C.HEATH ^ CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, 



Elementary English. 



Badlam'8 Suggestiye Lessons in Language and Reading, a manual for pri- 
mary teachers. Plain and practical. $1.50. 

Badlam's Suggestive Lessons in Language. Beirig Part i and Appendix of 

Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. 50 cts. 

Benson's Practical Speller. Contains nearly 13,000 words. Part I, 261 Lessons, 
18 cts. ; Part II, 270 Lessons, 18 cts. Parts I and II bound together, 25 cts. 

Benson and Glenn's Speller and Definer. Seven hundred spelling and defining 
lists. 40 cts. 

Branson's Methods in Reading. With a chapter on spelling. 15 cts. 

Buckbee'S Primary Word Book. Embraces thorough dnlls in articulation and in 
the primary difficulties of spelling and sound. 25 cts. 

Fuller's Phonetic Drill Charts. Exercises in elementary sounds. Per set (3 charts) 
10 cents. 

Hall's How to Teach Reading. Treats the important question : what children should 
and should not read. Paper. 25 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book I. For the lower grades. Contains exercises 
for reproduction, picture lessons, letter writing, usfs of parts of speech, etc. 35 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book II. For Grammar schools. Has enough tech. 
nical grammar for correct use of language. 50 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book II with Supplement. Has, in addition to 

the above, 118 pages of technical grammar. 60 cts. Supplement bound alone, 30 cts. 

Hyde's Practical English Grammar. For advanced classes in grammar schools 
and for high schools. 50 cts. 

Hyde's Derivation of Words. With exercises on prefixes, suffixes, and stems, xo cts. 

Mathews's Outline of English Grammar, with Selections for Practice. 

The application of principles is made through composition of original sentences. 70 cts. 

Penniman's Common Words Difficult to Spell. Graded list of 3500 common 

words. 20 cts. 

Penniman's Prose Dictation Exercises. For drill in spelling, punctuation and use 

of capitals. 25 cts. 

Phillips's History and Literature in Grammar Grades. An essay showing 

the intimate relation of the two subjects. 15 cts. 

Sever'S Progressive Speller. Gives spelling, pronunciation, definition, and use of 
words. Vertical script is given for script lessons. 25 cts. 

Smith's Studies in Nature, and Language Lessons. A combination of object 

lessons with language work. 50 cts. Part I bound separately, 25 cts. 

Spalding's Problem of Elementary Composition. Practical suggestions for 

work in grammar grades. 40 cts. 

See also our lists of books in Higher English ^ English Classics, 
Supplementary Readings and English Literature. 

U. C. HEATH & CO.,Publishers,Bostori, NewYork, Chicago 



Elementary Science. 



Austin's Observation Blanks in Mineralogy. Detailed studies of 35 minerals. 

Boards. 88 pages. 30 cts. 

Bailey's Grammar School Physics. A series of inductive lessons in the elemenu 
of the science. Illustrated. 60 cts. 

Ballard's The World of Matter, a guide to the study of chemistry and mineralogy; 
adapted to the general reader, for use as a text-book or as a guide to the teacher in giving 
object-lessons. 364 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Clark's Practical Methods in Microscopy. Gives in detail descriptions of methods 

that will lead the careful worker to successful results. 333 pages. Illustrated, ^x.60. 

Clarke's Astronomical Lantern. Intended to familiarize students with the constella- 
tions by comparing them with fac-similes on the lantern face. With seventeen slides, 
giving twenty-two constellations. $4. 50. 

Clarke's How to find the Stars. Accompanies the above and helps toan acquaintance 
with the constellations. 47 pages. Paper. 15 cts. 

Goides for Science Teaching. Teachers' aids in the instruction of Natural History 
classes in the lower grades. 

I. Hyatt's About Pebbles. 36 pages. Paper. 10 cts. 
II. Goodale's A Few Common Plants. 61 pages. Paper, ao cts. 

III. Hyatt's Commercial and other Sponges. lOustratea. 43 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 

IV. Agassiz's First Lessons in Natural History. Illustrated. 64 pages. Paper. 

35 cts. 
V. Hyatt's Corals and Echinoderms. Illustrated. 33 pages. Paper, yo cts. 
VI. Hyatt's MoUusca. Illustrated. 6« pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
VII. Hyatt's Worms and Crustacea. Illustrated. 68 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
VIII. Hyatt's Insecta. Illustrated. 324 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 
XII. Crosby's Common Minerals and Rocks. Illustrated, aoo pages. Paper, 40 
cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 

XIII. Richard's First Lessons in Minerals. 50 pa^es. Paper. 10 cts. 

XIV. Bowditch's Physiology. 58 pages. Paper, ao cts. 

XV. Qapp's 36 Observation Lessons in Minerals. 80 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
XVI. Phenix's Lessons in Chemistry. 20 cts. 
Pupils' Note-Book to accompany No. 15. 10 cts. 

Rice's Science Teaching in the School, with a course of instruction in sdenM 

for the lower grades. 46pag.s. Paper. 35 cts. 

Ricks's Natural History Object Lessons. Supplies kiformation on planu and 

their products, on animals and their uses, and gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated 
332 pages. 1 1. 50. 

Ricks's Object Lessons and How to Give them. 

Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades. 200 pages. 90 cts. 

Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and intermediate grades. 312 pages. 90 cts. 

Shaler's First Book in Geology. For high school, or highest class in grammar schooL 
272 pages. Illustrated, ^i.oo. 

Shaler's Teacher's Methods in Geology. An aid to the teacher of Geology. 

74 pages. Paper. 35 cts. 

Smith's Studies in Nature. A combination of natural history lessons and langui^;* 
work. 48 pages. Paper. 15 cts. 

See also our list of books in Science, 

D. C. HEATH &CO.,Publishers,Boston, New York, Chicago 



DRA WING AND MANUAL TRAINING. 



Anthony's Mechanical Drawing. 98 pages of text, and 33 folding plates. #1.50. 
Anthony's Machine Drawing. 50 pages of text, and 15 folding plates. ^1.35. 
Daniels' Freehand Lettering. 34 pages of text, and 13 folding plates. 85 cu. 
Lnnt's Bnishwork for Kindergarten and Primary School. 18 lesK>n-cards 

in colors, with teacher's pamphlet, in envelope. 30 cts. 

Johnson's Progressiye Lessons in Needlework. Explains needlework from ita 

rudiments and gives with illustrations full directions for wrark during six grades. 117 
pages. Square 8vo. Cloth, ^1.00. Boards, 60 cts. 

Seidel'S Industrial Instruction (Smith). A refuUtion of all objections raised against 
industrial instruction, x 70 pages. 90 cts. 

Thompson's Educational and Industrial Drawing. 

Primary Free-Hand Series (Nos. 1-4). Elach No., per doz., ^i.oo. 
Primary Free- Hand ManuaL 114 pages. Paper. 40 cts. 
Advanced Free-Hand Series (Nos. 5-8). Each No., per doz., ^1.50^ 
Model and Object Series (Nos. 1-3). Elach No., per doz., ^1.75. 
Model and Object Manual. 84 pages. Paper. 35 cts. 
Esthetic Series (Nos. 1-6). Each No., per doz., ^x.50. 
^^thetic Manual. 174 pages. Paper. 60 cts. 
Mechanical Series (Nos. 1-6). Each No., per doz., $3.00. 
Mechanical Manual. 173 pages. Paper. 75 cts. 

Thompson's Manual Training, Wo. I. Treats of Oay Modelling, stick and 
Tablet Laying, Paper Folding and Cutting, Color, and Construction of Geometrical 
Solids. Illustrated. 66 pages. Large 8vo. Paper. 30 cts. 

Thompson's Manual Training, No. 2. TreaU of Mechanical Drawing, Qay- 
Modelling in Relief, Color, Wood Carving, Paper Cutting and Pasting. Illustrated. 
70 pp. Large 8vo. Paper. 30 cts. 

Waldo's Descriptive Geometry. A large number of problems systematically ai^ 
ranged, with suggestions. 85 pages. 90 cts. 

Whitaker's How to Use Wood Working Tools. Lessons in the uses of the 

universal tools : the hammer, knife, plane, rule, chalk-line, square, gauge, chisel, saw, 
and auger. 104 pages. 60 cts. 

Woodward's Manual Training School, its auns, methods, and results; with 

detailed courses of instruction in shop-work. Fully illustrated. 374 pages. Octavo. ^.00. 
Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. 
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History. 



Thomas's listOry of the United States. For sduyols, academies, and the general 
reader. A narrative history with copious ref< 
illustrated. 532 pages. Half leather, ^i.ia. 



reader. A narrative history with copious references to sources and authorities. Fully 

xial 



Wilson's Compendium of United States and Contemporary History. 

For schools and the general reader. 40 cts. 

Sheldon's American History. Follows the "seminary** or laboratory plan. "By 
it the child is not robbed of the right to do his own thinking." Half leather. ^1.25. 

Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's American History a key to the above 

system. 60 cts. 

Sheldon's General History. For high school and college. The only general history 
following the " seminary" or laboratory plan. Half leather. $1.75* 

Sheldon's Greek and Roman History. Contains the first 250 pages of the above 
book. ^i.oo. 

Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's History. Puts into the instructor's hand the key 
to the above system. 85 cents. 

Sheldon's Studies in Historical Method, a manual for teachers and students. 
Cloth. 90 cents. 

Allen's Topical Outline of English History, Indudmg references for literature. 
Cloth. 40 cts. 

Shumway's A Day in Ancient Rome. With 59 illustrations. Should find a place 
as a supplementary reader in every high-school class studying Cicero, Horace, Taci- 
tus, etc. 75 cts. 

Allen's History Topics. Covers Andent, Modern, and American history, and gives 
an excellent list of books of reference. 121 pages. Paper, 30 cts. 

Fisher's Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History. An annouted list of 

the most essential books for a theological student's library. 15 cts. 

Hall's Method of Teaching History. " Its excellence and helpfulness ought to 
secure it many readers." — The Nation. $1.50. 

Boutwell's The Constitution of the United States at the End of the First 

Century. Presents the constitution as it has been interpreted by dedsions of the 
United States Supreme Court \ with an historical chapter. 430 pages. Buckram, ^2.50; 
Full law sheep, $3.50. 

Wenzel's Comparative View of Governments. Gives in parallel columns com- 
parisons of the governments of the United States, England, France, and Germany. a6 
pages. Paper, as cts. 

Wilson's The State. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A book on the 
oiganization and functions of government for schools and colleges. 720 pages. ^a«oaw 
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Heath's Pedagogical Library 



Compayr^'t Hittory of PtdACOCy. " The best and most comprehensive hi» 

tory of Education in English. — Dr. G. S. Hall $1.75. 
Compavr^'t Lectmet on Teaching. " The best book in existence on theory 

and practice. " — Pres. MacAlistbr, Drexel Institute. $1.75. 
Compayr^ ' • Psychology Applied to Bdacation . 90 cts. 
Roatseaa't Bmile. " Perhaps the most influential book ever written on the 

subject of education." — R. H. Quick. 90 cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 
Peabody't Lectoret to Kindergartnera. Illustrated. $i.oa 
Pestalozxi't Leonard and Gertrude. Illustrated. 90 cts. : paper, 25 cts. 
Radettock't Habit in Bdacation. 75 cts. 
Rosmini't Method in Bdacation. "The most important pedagogical work 

ever written." — Thomas Davidson. $1.50. 
Hall's Bibliography of Bdacation. Covers every department $1.50. 
Gill's Systems of Bdacation. $1.35. 
De Garmo'S Essentials of Method. A practical exposition of methods with 

illustrative outlines of common school studies. 65 cts. 

Malleson's Early Training of Children. 75 cts.; paper, 95 cte. 

Hall's Methods of Teaching History. A collection of papers by leading edu- 

cators. $1.50. 
Newsholme's School Hygiene. 75 cts. ; paper, 9$ cts. 
De Garmo'S Lindner's Psychology. The best manual ever prepared from the 

Herbartian standpoint. $x.oo. 
Lange'S 'Apperception. The most popular monograph on psychology and 

pedagogy that has as yet appeared. $z.oo. 
Methods of Teaching Modem Languages. 90 cts. 
Felkin's Herbart's Introduction to the Science and Practice of Education. 

With an introduction by Oscar Browning. $1.00. 
Herbart's Science of Education. Includes a translation of the All£iemeins 

Padagogik. $ i .00. 

Herford's Student's FroebeL 75 cts. 

Sanford's Laboratory Course in Phjrsiological Psychology. 90 cts. 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood. The first treatise covering in a scientific 

manner the whole field of child psychology. . 90 cts. 
Ufer's Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. 90 cts. 
Munroe's Educational Ideal. A brief history of education. $1.00. 
Lukens's The Connection between Thought and Memory. Based on 

Dorpfeld's Denken und Gedachtnit. $x.oo. 
English in Amerlean Universities. Papers by professors in twenty represent 

tative institutions. $1.00. 
Comenius's The School of Infancy. $z.oo. 
Russell's Child Observations. First Series: Imitation and Allied Activities. 

$1.50. 
Lefevre's Number and its Algebra. $1.25. 
Sheldon-Barnes's Studies in Historical Method. Method as determined by 

the nature of history and the aim of its study. 90 cts. 
Adams's The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education. A series of es- 
says in touch with present needs. $1.00. 
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